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PREFACE. 


T HB fodowing pagM farniah ima aooomit of the muia 
of Tariona nationa, oiriliaad or unoirdiaadi on the 
face of the habitable globe. It maat. be acknowledged, 
bowerer, that tbia treatiae doea not pretend to be 
ezbanatire, nor ane the deaoriptiona oharaeteriaed by. a 
nniformity of ayatem in the manipolation of the anbjeot. 
Speoimena ot the aonga of different nationa have been 
giren in tbia book, not only becanae Mnaio and Poetry are, 
according to Sanakrit lore, preaided ever by one and the 
aame deity, SanMivati, and are, therefore, intimately connect- 
ed*witb each other, bat alao becanae an acqnaintanoe with 
the apirit of a nation’a aonga faoiliiatea the nnderatanding of 
the apirit of ita mnaio and poetry which are bat the ontward 
expreaaion of the inner worlfinga of a nation'a heart. 

A few facta oonoeming Hindn mnaio are .given a place 
in the Appendix. To enter into detaila of the kind in the 
body of the work would be going beyond ita general aoope. 

My aoknpwledgmenta are pre-eminently due to the 
anthora of tne aeveral valnable worka from which I have 
gleaned the materiala for thia* compilation. They have been 
alluded to in aome portion or other of the book. To thoae 
whom I may have omitted to mention by name and to othera, 
including editora of - Enoyolopmdiaa, Muaical Diotionariea and 
Gaaetteera,. and publiahera of general hiatory and geography, 
I take thia opportunity of tendering my'grateful thanka. 


s- M. TAQORE. 


HARA KUMAR BHAVAN; 

Pathubughata Bajbati, 


Oaleuita, BUt Auguit^ 


kjmv AAV, ^ 

liUBlTI, f 

1 , 1896. j 
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INTRODUCTION. 


JJCJIPUSIC pervades all i^ture. It is co-evalwith the 
! creation. There is nothing in nature that arouses 

our attention or affects our feelings so quicklj as a 
sound. The murmuring of water> the sighs of the 
zephyrs, the whispers of the evening breeze, the roar 
dt the storms, the chirpings of the birds, the cries of 
the animals, the hum of distant multitudes, and the 
concussion of sonorous bodies, excite in our minds feel- 
ings of pleasure, pain, or fear, and contain in them 
the germs of music. A musical sound is a noise, no 
doubt, but every noise is not a musical sound. There 
is a marked difference between the two. Noise is a con- 
fused combination of sounds resulting from the con- 
cussion of non-elastic bodies ; musical sound is a pure 
harmonious effect, produced from a simple elastic body, 
such as the tone of a bell, it flies further and is heard, 
at a greater distance than a noise. The musical in- 
struments played at a gathering may be heard at a 
‘distance of a mile, but the noise made by the people at ! 
the .gathering, however overpowering it may be on the j 
spot, is scarcely audible at a similar distance. Sound j 


A 



(Sanskrit, Ndda) has been described as either inarticu- > 
late (Dhanyatmaka), or articulate (Varnatmaka). In- | 
strumental music is considered inarticulate, and vocal | 
music articulate. By the curious ‘structure of the vocal \ 
; organs, man is capable of making a greater variety of \ 
tones than any other animal, and has at his disposal the | 

i power of giving expression to every emotion. The human | 
voice, in its tone and accent, is undoubtedly the jjurest I 
and most sonorous of any which distinguishes tlie vocal $ 
I animals. In those countries where man may be said, \ 
i like a plant, to grow and flourish, the voice expands, j 
I ripens, and attains to perfection ; but in the Northern \ 

! and colder regions, where the mouth is more constantly | 
kept closed, the voice is restricted and escapes with diffi- ] 
culty. Hence it is that the Afghan, Dutch and similar ; 
s other languages are so giittural that in tlie delivery of 
( some of their words, the speakers seem as if they are 
^ choked ; and hence it is that in India, Greece, Italy and 
other Southern countries, the climate of which is note^ 

: so much for its beauty and mildnessi the vocal art has ] 
1 risen to so much fame. j 


Time plays an important part in music, and like > 

music itself is born in nature.^ The vibrations of the I 

) 

pulse or the manner of our walking furnishes correct j 
notions of time. If we listen to the sound of our own \ 
.step, we And it equal and regular; corresponding with { 
what is called ordinary time in music. Probably the J 
time in which we walk is regulated*by the action of the ? 

heart, and those who step alike have pulses beating in \ 

• ? 
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the same time. Soldiers are compelled to preserve an 


{ exact pace^ when marching in a body, ^rmies are moved 
y with the greatest regularity in the time of a march 
which is always in comnion time. Artisans, such as 
smiths, tailors, and paviors, who work in unison with the 
\ pulse, acquire accurate habits of keeping time. Stage- 
\ coachmen have the faculty of ascertaining the lapse of. 
i time, almost with the regularity of a watch, by an 


\ attention to the pace of their horses. Sir Gore Ousley 
1 says that the Persians vary the rhj thm in so masterly 
I a manner that- their music not only pleases the ignorant, 
; but even the learned. The most effectual and ready way 
j to acquire a knowledge of musical time is that of play- 
j ing in concert; and the larger the band, the greater 
is the chance of its being correctly kept. 

i 

I mere recurrence of sounds at regular intervals 

\ does not represent all the properties of musical sound. 
5 xVccent is* necessivry to add beauty and grace to the 
time, such as rhythm and ear will approve. The ear 
I takes no pleasure in listening to a series of monotonous 
! sounds : it tires and grows weary with the uniformity. 


‘ Owing to the peculiar structure of the ear, it is unfitted 
i to receive two sounds of equal force in succession. The 
i -different degrees of loud and* soft constitute one of its 
j greatest pleasures. An accented sound invariably d«3- 
prives the following one of its energy, and this is only 
i natural, for after the weight of voice has been thrown 
( upon the accented note, the next one is uttered under 
: some degree of exhaustion Ind is rendered weaker in 
consequence. If we listen to the trotting of a horse or 
: the tread of our own feet, we cannot fail to notice that 


\ each alternate step is louder than the other, and here i 
I nature furnishes us with the idea of accent. The musi- ? 
< cal measures of a nation are mostly founded on the i 
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time which they generally adopt in the ordinary pur- 
suits of life. It has already been remarked that the 
walking, pace of a man is in common time^ and that 
armies are always moved in this measure. In Venice 
where the people are constantly moving upon the water^ 
the oars are thrown in the movement of triple time^ 
which is speedily communicated to the wave ; and hence 
it is that all tlieir celebrated airs and barcarolles are 
written in triple time. Bousscau says that these airs are 
composed and sung by the gondoliers and have so much 
melody and 'an accent so pleasing that there is scarcely 
a musician in Italy who does not insist upon knowing, 
or singing them. 

Rhythm may be said to Be the map or ground-plan 
upon which a musical composition proceeds. It is to the 
ear what order and regularity arc to the eye. And 
herein, too, nature furnishes the idea. When we observe 
the symmetry of the human form,^ we find the arms, 
the hands, thi eyes, the fingers, equidistant from a line 
drawn down the nose, through the centre of the body 
A similar regularity is observed in the vegetable tribes, 



i 

s 




and the very principles of architecture are dependant i 
on these due proportions. Though the ear can receive | 
only one impression at a time and has to wait for th^ \ 
coming sounds to form a musical idea, yet in this sue- ] 
cession it demands the same order which to the eye is \ 
presented at once. Music and Poetry have been com- \ 
bined from time immemorial. There is a Sanskrit stanza | 
to the effect that Music and Poetry are the two teats of | 
Saras vati, the Goddess of the two arts. Plutarch says | 
that in the early times such was the fondness for rhythm ? 
and numbers that all instruction was given in musical J 
verse. Voltaire remarks that before Herodotus the | 
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borrowed from the Egj^ptians. The Egyptians, in their 
turn, might have most probably derived their idea from 
the Hindus whose sacred and classical writings were all 
clothed in verse^ such as the Mah&bhirata, the R&md- 
yaua, the Tantras, the Pur&nafl^ &c. The object of his- 
tory being to preserve to posterity the memory of great 
men, the verse was laid hold of to assist the memory. 
A boy who beats a drum may be innocent of all know- 
ledge of melody and harmony and yet have an ear for 
rhythm ; and such is exactly the case with those who 
play the cymbals or musicaj cups in the melo-dramatic 
performances in Hindusthan which popularly go by the 
name of Jattrds, The jugglers of India, who exhibit 
such extraordinary feats with swords, cups and bells,' 
depend upon the rhythm of the movement for the 
success of their performance. The bells are of different 
gravities, and are thrown with a certain velocity,‘so that 
they shall fall into the* hand in the time of quavers 
and semi-guaverS. and from their being hollow and made 
like a coral bell they give a jingling sound, by which 
they are more easily (^ught. Bhythm is as much neces- 
sary to please the ear as to relieve man in the common 
pursuits of labour. The regularity with which thh smith 
throws his hammer on the anvil, the woodman his axe 
on the timber, and the palki bearer of India hums out 
his jargon, serves to charm away the ennni which these 
men'^feel in the discharge of their laborious duties. 
Without rhythm no music can be considered beautiful. 
Ideas that may in themselves be good and pleasing lose 
their charm, if bereft of the symmetry which rhythm 
gives them. A confused heap of colored stones affords 
no pleasure to the eye, but viewed in a kaleidoscope, 
they delight us by the beauty of their arrangement and 
the infinity of their combinations. Rhythm is at the 
rdot of every form in which man desires to manifest his 
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\ feelings, whether it is by throwing the voice into song, 
\ the 8|>eech into* verse, or the gestures Into dance. 
Dancing has been described as an art in which the 
sentiments of the mind and passions are expressed, by 
measured steps or bounds, that are made in cadence, 
by regulated motions of the body, and graceful ges- 
tures; all of which can only be successfully produced by 
that, law of nature called rhythm”. To mark out the 
rhythm as a governing principle in these motions, music 
has been found to be the most efficient method. the 
dances of the savage SantukiB* and c^her nations this is 
simply done by the clapping of hands, or the beating 
of a drum or sticks together, but since melody and 
the phrases of music can make the finest gradations in 
rhythm perceptible to the ear, not only grace, but 
passion and sentiment have followed as natural ex- 
I pressions in the motion and caniage of the human 
form. 

Rhythm connects the musician and the poet into a 
brotherhood. The painter, however, • is in larger sym- 
pathy with the musician; so much so that he ^describes 
his picture in a language, made-up of musical terms. 
The musician returns the compliment and attributes 
to his favorite art another qhality wh^ch he denominates 
ftolor : — and here nature supplies another idea. If, as 
Newton supposed, the impulse upon the nerves of the 
eye produced by color is 3imilar in kind or degree to 
that produced upon the ear by sounds, the impression 
upon the sensorium or seat of sensation in the brain 
will probably be the same, or so nearly so, that the ideas 
of the respective external objects will be associated in the 
mind. On the basis of this theory, the different musical 


^Sffitdlat i. r , , Samafdlaf, from tat/ia, rqiiMl, nnd td*tt, meeinre : alljd- 
ios to tU« regularitj of llieir moiemeuti iu dancing. 


INTRODUCTION. 


\ instruments have been characterised by corresponding 
! colours and fancifully classed as under : — 


WIND INSTRUMENTS. 


< ^Trombone 
; Trumpet 
\ Clarionet 


I Bassoon (Alto) 


Deep red. Flute . . .Sky blue. 

Scarlet. Diapason .Deeper blue. 

Orange. Double Diapason. .Purple. 

Yellow. Horn . . Violet. 

Deep yellow. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


Violin ... Pink. Violoncello ... Red. 

Violn . . . Rose. Double Bass . . Deep 

crimson red. 

In connection with the above, it should be under- 
stood that the lowest notes of each instrument partake 
of the darkest shades of its color, and as they ascend 
they, become of a lighter hue. As regards the human 
voice, the lowest tones, i.e., those formed in the chest, 
partake of the most sombre hues and forcibly express 
our inmost feelings; as they ascend, they become 
more bright, and cheerful, expressing the more lively 
sensations of mirth and joy.' There is thus iiidepend- 
ently of words, a language of nature, in which the 
passions find a universal and an instinctive utterance, 
and if these are attended to, it will be found that they 
may all be referred to the gradations of the musical 
scale. According to Sanskrit authorities the seven notes 
are respectively represented.by the following colours : — 
Black, tawny, golden, white, yellow, purple, and green. 



* The Mfen principal notM of Hindu Ifueic, «a, ri, ga^ ma, pa, 
dha, ni. corretponding to the notee of Baropean'llniio, 0, D, E, F, G, At 
Of are baaed on phonological prinoiplea. theae notea being related to the 
aeren principal rowel aounda in the Saoakrit langnage, tbua 
6a, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

n X ^ X ^ 

Hindu Uaiio iijividad into thrM Ordmnt, numnlf, thn Sa 
the Oa grima, and the Ma grdtna. The idea £f theae Qrdtnat aeema to 
be connecteO' wiih that of the three primitire rowela, ^ (w)i i ff), 
and li from which, according io pbiiologiata, all the Tarjona rowel 
aounda in the Arjan languagea hare been dereloped. The three Oidmaa 
are thua indicated 

Ba, 0 ga, ma, o, o, o 
n X M 

The twenty -one Mdrehhandi apoken of io Hindu uoaio aro tboa 
traced 

(Vowela) 

*1 2 8 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 la 24 

ti wTft 

(Conaonaota) 

16 16 17 18 19 20 21 

Xi g^oup ^ g^up 7 group H group i? group X group H group. 

The forty>nine KufO’fdnag are derired from tha 16 rowela and 
83 oonaonanta that form ihe alphabet of the Sanakrit language. 
The rowela enumerated abore are 14 in number, and to theae the two 
and : are Co be ad ied, thua making up the total number 16. The ooo- 
aonaota are 

6 of the T group— vu., Bf, % X. V, 

6 I, ^ »i vtz.f Xj W| 18i 

6 n X „ VIZ,, 7, 7, % 7, Xt 

5 ,, 7 ,, ria.i 7, Wi Wi 

5 If 7 It viz.f 7i Til W| 7, 7| 

4 II 7 It rir., 7i 7i Wi 

4 II 7 • II vit.f 7| 7i 7> yft 


In the Sanakrit Grammar Kaldpa oooura the following aphoriam 
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Harmony is M-n effect inherent in nature. Every 
sound is a mixture of three tones, or, the first, third and 
fifth, in the same way as a ray of light is composed of 
three prismatic colors, namely, blue, red and yellow, which 
are the colors attributed, respectively, to C, E; and G of 
the major diatonic scale. This union is called the common 
chord, the musical .scale^, which has been formed from 
an observation of the effects of every sound in nature, 

which ■CKBi that the varncf (Utteri of the alphabet, arc Siddha, i, c., 
eternal er eelf-miintfatted. So are the maeical aotee. 

The principal nofeec are ■even jutt at. arrordioK to iha Ayurvtda 
(Medical eoienoe «f tho Hindue), the ooiiititaant parti pt the ‘bodj er^ 
ee?en, namelr, 

(Marrow), mfm (Flesh), HWI (Pith), (Bone), inf 
(Semen), nui (Fat), andiitfiKt (Blood). 

The d iji of the week are eeven ; the ooeeue of the world, eoeerdief 
to Ftturantc geography, are i^eo eeTcii. 

, * The nueioal eoale ia derived, aooordiog to Saeikrit enihere, from 
the oriee of birds awd beasts in the fol owing order 

0 ... Peacock. I 0 to (i ... Kekil (a eweet-volofd 

C to D ... Ball. Indian bird). 

C to B ... Qoat. I 0 to A ... Horse. 

C to F ... Jeokal. | C to B ‘ Elephant. 

The oflee of birde have forolchefl biute (or eeVeral moaicsl oonpeel* 
tione in Europe. 

The volbel organe of both man and ' beaat preeent n general roee m> 
blanee to each other. Some of the qoadroinana have large eece between j 
llfi thyroid OArtilege and the of Avoidvum, which have much to do j 
with modifying and inoreaeing the reionanoe of the voice. The braj of | 
the aee hae been traced to two large leoe existing between the voeel o 
oborde and the inner eurface of the thyroid oartilege. A few d( iLo ] 
Manimalia, as for inetanoe, (he giraEe, the poronpine, end the arma- j 
dillo, have no vocal ohordi, a id are therefore mute. Birde poeeeaa a 
euperior larynx which differ! coneiderabty from tbat.of the Mammllie, s 
and hae notbiiig tc do with the prodcction ' of eonnd. Below tbii le 
tb% inferior larynx at the lower end of the traobeai jost before it j 
bifuroetei :oto the two broaobi. This ie tho organ of voice, and differs i 
a great' deal, both in fora end strnotare, ia the eevertl epeolea of <! 
birds. In some birds the inferior leryns bee es meny as Sve Bueles, in \ 
others, none, ei in thnenee of vnltnree. The two aembrenee, membrena ; 
MiHilunarii, end . meiabrjna tympanifor^nU (the latter being, bigbl/ > 
developed in singing birds), which are atteebsd to the thin rod of bon# { 
(oi tran$v$rial 9 ), oorreepond to tbo vooel oborde in the If emaelie, | 
soands being .prodaeed by the vlbretion of their aergios. The ^ 
verions notes are oeosed bf ehingee in the degree of tension of tbo , 
meabmnes, by differenoee ia the ferce ef the eircorrent, nnd by > 
changes in the length end degree of ton#.’oi of tho treebee and other > 
paiU. The renge of the voloe in birds ie n nelly within ea ooUve, bal > 
Bsy be nneb grsatsr. The sonads produwd by aoet InMots are pio- < 
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may be called the prism of the art whereby all com- | 
binations of sound are divisible into their component j 
parts. The Sanskrit authorities divide the notes into 
castes, G, F, and G (each of which contains 4 srutis) being . ; 
BrdhmancuTj D and A (each having 3 srutis) being ; 
Kshatriyas ; £ and B (having 2 srutis each) being 
yaiByas;and the sharps and flats being Sudras (or 
pariahs f these having lost csCste, so to speak, by the ; 
relative values of the notes they represented being affec- | 
ted). This Rouping furnishes the key to the combina- 
tion that should be resorted to in setting a musical 
piece to harmony. Tlie arrangement of the colors, too, ] 
furnishes an important .guide in the arrangement of j 
chords. 

duced eiternally and not internallj. The itridnlation of the orioket or 
graai-hopper ia made by Tabbing oertain ble-like organa againat the 
edgm of membranooa drama on the winga. The pitch of the aonndt 
proaup^d by the orioket ia high, oonaiating of 4,096 vibrationa per second. 
The buzzing of fliea and gnata ia produced by the rapid vibration of two 
rudimentary peaterior winga called haZfares. The humming of humble- 
bees, beetles, and the like, is due to the passage of the air throagh the 
apiraoles. Fish, with few ezoeptions, have no special sonorous apparatus. 

It is possible that the air-bladder opening into the pbarynv which ia 
posaessed. by some fish may enable .them to emit soends ; and the fact 
that they ^ emit sounds, and sweet ones too, ia testified to by 
Lieutenant white, Sir James Emerson Tennant, and other European 
travellers who had personal opnortunities of listening to the muuje 
produced by the finny denizens of the deep. 



KATIOMAL XU8IC. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


has been generally accepted that moat countries. ^ 
^ have a music of their own, the character of which \ 
may be called national. The primitive tones of the 
human voice are much the same in all countries and 
prior to the progress of the art and to the period when ; 
the music of one country came to exercise some in- > 
fluence over that of another, the songs of a nation could I 
express only the sensations of the heart, ^ and have s 
been little better than the mere tones of the voice. The | 
Moors have exercised a perceptible influence upon the < 
music of Spain. *The well-known German ^^Dessauer \ 
Marsch” is of Italian origin. Certain authorities doubt \ 
if the English National Anthem is not an importation I 
from abroad. The adoption occurs oftenest in a nation > 
whose music has a less marked national character, and | 
between nations whose music does not differ widely in its \ 
prominent features. In the case of civilized nations | 
where music is cultivated on scientific -principles in the 
upper strata of society, and where it has reached a 
high degree of development, qz^e must look to the less 
educated ^slasses for obtaining a strictly correct idea 
of their national music. National music means a faith- i 
ful expression of national feelings, and these feelings \ 
are best manifested under circumstances that are not I 
controlled by extraneous influences. The shepherd tend- > 
in{^ his flock> the fisherman mending his nets, the j 
labourer in the paddy field, the cartman driving his cart, i 
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has no inducement to sing his favorite tune/ unless he | 
is prompted to it .bj emotions of his b^ort. The 
professional musician^ on the other hand^ has several 
induceinents to compose or* perform music which he does j; 
not really feel. The peculiar character of the popular I 
music of a natio n depends to a large extent upon the \ 
cliiuiite of tlie county, upon the ocdupation and habits | 
of the people, and, as some go to the length of asserting, 1 
upon the food upon wliieli they chiefly subsist. National 5 
airs are niostly without instrumental acc<Mnpaniment, | 
and this could hardly he otherwif^e, for the people | 
genemlly sing at theii- daily occupations and . on similar \ 
occasions where an instrument could scarcely be used; ;! 
not to ^mention the practice that is required to enable j 
one to phiy upon an instrument. The only instrument 
used on such occasions may be the drum, or some such ; 
thing that can mark out the rhythm ; and it ii only in 
countries where music has made some progress that I 
stringed instrument^ are used. 

The study of the music of various nations is advan 
tageous to the musician for a number of reasons. The I 
variety of rhythm and modulation and the deep and 
beautiful expression that prevail in some of the melodies 
may present to the student excellent mpdels in composi* | 
tion. The study is important from an ethnological point | 
of view,- as it affords him an insight into the inward ; 
man, and displays the character * and temperament of 
different races, and the relation t^yhear.tb one another. > 
It.is afso important fropi a historical standpoint, for it > 
shows the different stages of progress wMch , music has ' 
made in different countries. Having dwelt on some of ' 
the aspects of music in as succinct a manner as the \ 
scope of the present book will allow, and • having for bur ; 
object the presentation to the student of abirds’-eye view 
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>ATi0vix> nmo. 


0# miuie m it preraib in the dvilued worl^ we shall | 
now proceed to oar task, aftcg* makingit few obserra- | 
tions Mi the ihnsic of ihe savage nations of both the new j 
and old heqiispheres ; 



THE SAVAGE NATIONS. 


T he collection of tunes made by Q. W. Steller shows 
*that the people of Kamtschatka possess music far 
more expressive and beautiful t&an their ignorance and 
their wretched-life would lead one to suppose.^ The natives 
of the Fuegian Archipelago are said to possess a fine ear 
and great fondness for music. In his Narrative of 
the United States Exploring Expedition/' Captain Wilkes 
statea that one of them sang with promptness and 
precision the diatonic and chromatic scales which had 
bgen played to him upon the violin. The Esquimaux, 
when visited by Captain Parry, had no instruments 
except a species of drum and tambourine, though they 

were found to be very fond of music. They had songs 
but these were characterised by neither variety, compass, 
nor melody; When conquered by the Spaniards the 
Mexicans were found to possess two drums as their chief 
instruments. The one Vras called the Huehuetl and the 
other, the Teponaztli. They had, besides, horns, sea-shells. 


* The ICeiiiteohadBlei have a kind of dance called the Bachia, or Bear 
dance in which two peraone imitate the attitndea, tricka, and uncouth 
poaturea of two beara while the apeotatora aiDf(infr inoeaaantlj repeat 
the worda Bachia da hog ! Tilealue, who witneaard one of theae per- 
formanoea and wrote down one of the tunea employed, remaika that 
the dancera emitted at intervals a grunting sound, hog, or ugh, which 
ia auppoaed to be an imitation of the noise made bj the animala which 
they represented. The people of Kamtschatka evince an eitraordinarj 
talent for eitempore songa. It is related that when two Russian 
officers and a naturaliat visited them the natives soon * commemorated 
in a song what they had observed regarding the doings of the visitors 
and of their servants. The Aangitneh iongt form a particular class of 
national songs of the Kamtaohadales, their name and ^origin being 
derived from a wild duck {Auat OlaciulU) which appears in Kamt^. 
chatka at a certain season in large flocks. The notes of this bird are 
0, E, G, 0, F, A, of the major diatonic scale. 
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tad little pipes, as also an instrumAit used bj their 
dancers, and designated the Ajacaa^tli. From the descrip- 
tion given of it, this instrument appears to have been 
little better than a child’s rattle. The music of the 
Indians of North-West America, as described by Mr. 
Weld in his Travels in Noii^h America ”, was very rude 
and indifferent,and equally devoid of melody and variety. 
Their celebrated war-song was little better than a dull 
recitative. Singing and daneing went hand in hand. 
The only instrument they used in addition to the drum 
was a flute formed of a thick cane or reed. The tones 
of this instrument admitted of a pleasing modulation ; 
but Mr. Weld never came across an Indian, ' including 
those who were in the habit of singing, who could play 
a regular air upon it. Captain Hail who visited the 
Creek Indians in 1828, was present at one of their grand 
ball plays which, he was informed, was a perfectly 
genuine unsophisticated display of the Indians, who had 
resided on the spot from time immemorial.” At this festival 
were present ^^two musicians, one -of whom was hammer- 
ing away with his Angers on a drum, formed of a piece 
of dqer skin, stretched over the hpllowed trunk of a 
tree,. while the other kept tune with a large gourd con- 
taining a handful of gravel.” . Soon after the arrival of 
Captain Cook at OtaHeite, he was treated to a specimen 
of native music by one of the chiefs. Foqr persons play- 
ed upon flutes, which sounded like . German flutes ; the 
performer, instead of * applying the instrument to his 
mouth, blew into it with one nostril, while he stopped 
the other with his thumb. To these instruqients four 
other persons sung. The Captain and his fellow- 
voyagers found, to their surprise, that generally they 
were the subjects of thei, , songs, which were unpremedi- 
tated. The Otaheiteans possessed drums which, how- 
ever, were beat with the hands. At Amsterdam, one of | 

CJff^rptrv? TaiVn-r iaa PMb»ir: Library 
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the Friendlj Isles^ the Captain and hia officera werd 
entertained hj the woipen with aonga) and thej accom- 
panied the muaio b> anapping their fingera. Here only 
three inatmmenta were fonnd^ a flute, another 
wind inatrument (like the Syrinx or Pan’a pipe), and a 
.drum. In hia deacription of the Tonga lalanda .(which 
repreaent a part of the Friendly group), Mr. Mariner 
remarka that the inhabitanta - are fond’ of ainpng, and 
that on f^tiye occaaioha they go aingihg about all 
night. Some-of their aonga haye neither rhyme nor re- 
gular measure ; but* there are others that haye both: 
They also sing a kind of lament* oyer the corpses of *the 
dead. The Indians of Chili used flutes made of the 
bones of the enemies whom they had slain in war; they 
likewise made them of the bones of animals ; but the 
Indians of war danced only to the former. In his work 
entitled the Historical Belatita of the Kingdom of 
Chili,’’ Alonso de Oyalle mentions that their way 
of singing was to r%i8e their yoices altogether 
upon the Same note ; and that at the conclusion of 
each song, they played upon the . flutes and a kind 
of trumpet. The Ipdians of Braziralso used pipes 
made of human bones. The Bachapins, a tribe 
of the Gaffres, haye only one’ instrument called the 
Liehdkd which is simply a reed pipe, and which is cap- 
able of producing only one ndte. When seyeral .players 
meet, some of these pipes Sre tuned in unison, while 
others take different notes in the scale, the internal 
between the lowest and the highest pipe comprising 
about twelye notes. Burchell in his Travels says that 
there is no particular air in their music, though a 
certain cadence is perceptible now and then. He sup- 
poses that prior to 1^12 when he yisited the tribe they 
had not heard European. airs; and that when he, for the 
first time, -played some on the yiolin, seyeral boys who 






had hear^them attentiTalj, toon piok^ them up and 
sung them to him with stirpriaing readinera and pre- 
oiaion. It would appear that loTe^songs and ■orenadeB 
are not the monopoly of citilised loverB ; for we find 
that the North-Amerioan Indian blows his little court- 
ing whistle ; that the Bushman in Sotith Africa twangs 
the solitary string of his bow-shaped ^arak ; and that the 
Corsican youth sings his" melancholy vccere referring to 
death in ^he prime of life. In hif work entitled 
Voyage of His Majesty’s ship dlcM^/’John M’Leod 
mentions that in the island of E\>rmoBa, ^'when a 
young man fixes his affections^ he horers abont the 
house where the object of his regard resides, and plays 
upon some musical inMrument, which signal the lady 
answers by coming out to meet him, and to settle the 
matter, prorided he is to her taste ; should it be other- 
wise, she takes no notice, the gentleman ^ whistles in 
rain’ and must try his fortune elsewhere.” Captnin 
Cook obserred that the Sandwich Islanders while 
engaged in preparing their favorita drink, called wva 
(which is expressed from the root of a kind of pepper 
4>laat) invariably sang hymns. When the liquor was 
prepared, the chief among them, after chanting by 
himself for some time and being responded to by the 
people in chorus, would pour some of the ava on the 
ground, evidently as a libation to the gods* Marco 
Polo, who travelled in Asia during .the latter half of 
the thirteenth century, relates of the Grand /£han of 
Tartary thus ; — ^'when drink is called for by hip, and the 
page in waiting has presented it, he retires three paces 
and kneels down, upon which the courtiers and all who 
are present, in like manner make their prostration* At 
the same moment all the musical ihstruments, of 
which there is a numerous band, begin to play, and con- 
tinue to do so until he has ceased drinkmg, when all 
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the company recover their posture ; and this reverential 
salutation is made so often as His Majesty drinks.” 
Francisco Travassos Valdez, in his work called ^^Siz 
Tears of a Traveller's Life in Western Africa,” relates of 
the* Kafirs in Loanda, Lower Guinea, that if a death 
occurs among them, the friends of the deceased perform- 
ed songs and dances not only at the . funeral, but 
resume this manifestation of grief at the expiration of 
eight daya^ and then again at the close of a month. In 
her "Ten Months in the Fiji Islands,” Mrs. Smythe 
remarks that the natives possess some songs which are 
said to be so ancient that many of the words are no longer 
intelligible. Bowdich, .when he enquired about the 
antiquity of a popular air which he frequently heard 
sung by the Negroes in Ashanti> was told that "the song ' 
was made wh^ the country was made.” The music 
of the aborfginal tribes of Western, Southern, and 
Eastern Africa presents surprising points of similarity. 
The Negroes are proverbially fond of music. " The 
general excellence of the Negro ear for music,” 
observes Dr. Charles Pickering in his work on 
" The Baces of Man,” " is a subject of common remark; 
in the United States.” He goes further and states that 
much of the popular music in the United States can 
be traced to a Negro source. Remarking on the musical 
talent evinced by the N^gro slaves in Georgia, Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble says in her " Journal,” — " with a very 
little skilful adaptation and instrumentatfon, I think 
one or two barbaric chants and choruses might be 
evoked from them that would make the fortulie of an 
opera.” The music of the American Indians has very 
little in common with that of the Negroes. The in- 
struments which were in use among the Indians when 
America was discovered, and those subsequently found in 
old tombs and other places, where they had lair 
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undisturbed for sereral centuries^ point more to Asia than | 
Africa as the country whence they were imported. These i 
genuine eridences of the progress made in music by the ! 
American Indians before they came in contact with the i 
European and African raoes^ go to support the theory | 

I that America was in the Very remote past colonised by ^ \ 
the Hindus. The use of the rattle in incantations and of \ 
songs for the cure of diseases is common to the abori- | 
gines of America and Africa. The maraea of the«^ f 

< Brazilian Indians is a rattle made of a gotird containing : 

^ grains of maize and having a wooden handle attached I 
j to Precisely similar is the pehi of the Indians of ^ 

J guinea which is used by the sorcerers in their incantflr ' 

I tions. (called ohiah) for the purpose of expelling a 

I malady or inflicting one. The same* kind of rattle 
is to be found with, most Negro tribes in. Africa ] 

; and with the Eafira in Eastern Africa. Again, ttie 
Indians on the Bio Haupes (a tributary of ti e Bio 
Negro, South America) possess a musical instrument. 

! called Juruparis or devil, which is said to be an object 
of veiy great veneration. Women are never allowed to 
see these instruments, nor yourig men either, until they 
have been subjected to a series of fastings and other • 
preparations. Captain B. F. Burton mentions an equally < 

< mysterious instrument which the Negroes in Abeokuto . , 

I Western Africa, are in the habit of sounding on certain ;; 

\ peculiar occasions to terrify their woTi'en. The Bev. Dr, 

i j. Lewis Erapf relates that the Wanika, a Kafir tribe ; 

near Zanzibar, make use'of an instrument called muaii- i 

Ma-^a-^hum which is held in great veneration id awe. It \ 

; is always brought inta play when the Wanixa people j 

sacrifice or pray for rain, or are goihgto strangle a mis- j 

shapen child in the wood, or promulgate any new laws. J 

* * 

It is only those who are initiated into the mystery of ; 


ifUMiMa that are aflowed to hear the bellow of this 
'terrible instrument. 

The derelopment of music is -found to be much ; 
dower than that of jother art8> imd this is speciallj the case ; 
with the music -of uncirilized (ft>untrie8. But curious as ; 
the fact may appear, it has been obsenred that some of 
the savage nations possess a kind of notation, rude | 
though it well may be, but calculated to help the 
memory St the singer in a very suggestive method. In 
his work entitled'^ Information respecting thp History, 
Condition, and Prospects of the Indian. Tribes of*the 
United States,” Dr. H. B. Schoolcraft tells us that tHe I 
.North American Indians paint pictures upon birchnbark I 
or some other suitable material to which the singer ; 
refers as to a book. Dr. Schoolcraft has published several ; 
o& these mysterious representations. In one of the 
war-songs, there are only four symbolic fig^res^ tni * 

1. ^esun. 

2. .A warrior pointing with one hand to the sky, 
ahd with the other to the earth. 

8. A warrior a^j^iearing under the symbol of the 

moon. 

4. Venus,, the evening star, called '*The Eastern 
woman.” 

These figures recall to the mind of the singer a 
whole verse, each symbol Tepresenting a . paiiiculor 
sentiment os the following translation will explain - 

1. I am rising to seek the war-path; 

2. The earth and the skjr are before me. 

8. I. walk bj day and by nighty 

.4. And the erening star is "mj gaide. 

k jf 




In another 'waivsotif^ are depicted : — 

1. Th<>hero with his war-club and magic rattle. 

2. Birds of prey flying in the sky. 

3. The hero lying slain in the battle-field. 

4. The hero appearing as a spirit in the sky. 

Tlie interprotntion of the above is as follows : — 

1. I devote my body to battle. 

2. I take courage from the flight of eagles. 

5. I am willing to be numbered with the slain ; 

4. For even then my name shall be jrepeated with 

praise. 

Mr. G. Gatlin, in his Letters and Notes on the 
manners, customs, and condition of the North American 
Indians,” gives a fac-simile of a song of the Chippe-^ 
way Indians in North America. From this chart it 
would appear that besides the suggestive figpessuch as 
those described above, there are Certain symbols which 
are no doubt musical signs. The traveller Kohl relates, 
in his Wanderings wound Lake Superior,” that an 
Indian, named Eitagiguan (or The Spotted Feather), 
gave him a* music lesson, in which the master took one 
of the birch-bark books in hb lap, and, pointing mth his 
finger to certain of the depicted figures, proceeded to in- 
struct his pupil by remarking that those signs meant no- 
thing further than that they showed him how he should go 
on singing. Pointing to'some othen he observed : — ^^is 
sign signifies that the same voice and the same tune 
continue ; and this sign indicates that the voice shall go 


The music of other savage or semi-savage nations 
will be noticed further on under fhe headings of the 
couitries to which they respectitely belong. 






. feBtivalg, and marriageB and birth-days. The prieBts also 
need music in their offices and funeral ceremonies ; aud 
this sacred music was somewhat like the canUhfermo of 
the Bomish Church. The Chinese sang in unison and 
not in harmony. Their singing was with one roice^ 
accompanied by a single instrument. Their first instru- 
ment was, of metal and contained " bells of all sortsi . 
cymbals, sistra,” &c. The second was made of jasper, 
« like the Italian aquadra.** They had the ordinary dhim, 
the kettle-drum, the Violin, the viol (?rith silk strings), 
the flute, a kind of wooden castanets, as also an instru- 
ment like the syrinx or PanV pipe. In addition to th^se 
there is one instrument — ^the most ancient on record-— 
called the Hiuen, which Father Amiot attempted to trace 
8000 years before the Christian era. It is in the form of 
an egg pierced with five holes, two being at the top and 
three at the bottom. Dr. Burney makes mention of one 
fnatrument which he saw in Paris with the Abb£ Arnaud 
of the French Academy. It was a kind of harmo- 
nicon, consisting of bars of wood of different lengths, 
as sonorous as if they had been of metal. A specimen 
of this was obserred by Carl Engel in the Museum of th^ 
United Serrice Institution, London. Twq of the most im- 
portant of Chinese instruments are the King and the ChMg. 
The consists of stones out into the shape of a carpen- 
ter’s square, each stone being suspended by the comer in a 
wooden frame. •It is played by being beat with a 
round mallet like a gong, which latter is idso a 
Chinese instrument. The King had, according to lather 
Amiot, 85 bridges, of which 6 were blue, 5 red, 5 

ydlo#, 5 white and 6 black. The CImg has •a 

gourd or bamboo for its basis, and represents, in the 
arrangement of its reed or bamboo pipes, the ; 

column of an organ. It has from 18 to 19 pipes which ; 

emit sound either by. blowing or inhaling,, so that a ^ 



tone may be oontinaed to any length. It does not 
sound till a hole is stopped^ and as many openings as 
are covered by the fingers, so many sounds are produc- 
ed. Duets may, therefore, be played on a single 
stmment or even chords. The tone of the Chmg is not 
loud enough fora theatre or concert hall, but in a small 
room it is known to discourse exquisite music. 

According to the Chinese, there are eight different 
kinds of n^usical sound in nalyure, ^named as below, 
and their instruments are classified accordingly : — (1) 
sound of skin ; (2) sound of stone ; (8) sound of metal ; 
(4)* sound of silk; (5) sound of wood; (6) sound of 
bamboo; (7) sound of gourd; and (8) sound of 
baked earth. Under heading (1) come the varieties 
of the Kau (druml vis., Tifi>g Kow; Kin Kou, Tsu Kou, 
Too JKou, Pang-^KoUf Thai-pang^kou and the C/iwian 
(tambourine). Under heading (2) are comprised the 
King and its modem variety the PienrKing, Tie Kingf 
Yvriy and YvrhMo (flutes), and Hai-to (conch-trumpet). 
No. (8) includes the varieties of the Chwng (bell), the 
Lo (gong^ the Po (cymbals), the La-pa or long 
trumpet and Eao inng, a long, cylindrical instrument. 
No. (4) is represented by Kin or 'Hhe scholar’s 
lute,” the favourite instrument of Confucius, the 8e, the 
Pepa (balloon guitar),fifafi-Nsaa, Ta^Kin,Hu-Kin,Ur-Hem 
(two-stringed violin), and Yahg-Kin also called the 
foreign harpsichord, because it is also found in Syria, 
Turkey and Egypt. No. ( 5 ) is now represented by the 
Oku ( a rectangular box ), the Yu in the form of a 
crouching tiger resting' on a rectangular box, the 
lfa-7« or ^'wooden fish, ’’shaped like a skull, the Pair 
pan, and ShoYirpon, the last two 'being varieties of 
castanets. The wind-instruments come under class ( 6 ) 
and consist of varieties of the Pai-hao or pipes, the 
Ty or flute, and the Bona or clarionet. Under head- 



ing ( 7 ) oomM the Oha»g or the " a|oath>oigu'* 
elreedj detortbed. ClaM (8) ie repreeeated by the Emiamt 
aldiidof oeerine Mad to hare been mvented 8700 jean 
before the Chriatiaa eta. It ia deaeribed aa ^ a reddiak 
yellow eone of baked elay or porodain, ornamented with 
deaigns of dnj^ona, elonda, dte.> and . pieroed with aiz 
hoIea,>-oae at the apex to Uow throngh, time ia 
front, ^nd two behind. '* 

In hit work, entitled " The Chinaae aa tnej 
are’* (London, 1841), Mr. Tndeacaat Lay mentiona 
the Ohiaeae a kind of gnitar with four atringa. 

"Itia often naed at foatal ritea of a religiona diarae^ 
ter, and accompanied by the three-etringed gnitar 
( ) ; ao that we aee aomethiiy like mnaie in 
parta, though of a very hnmble kind. ” Of the latter 
inatrnment he remarka : — ** The aonnda of the 
are low and doll-, which adapt it for the pnrpoae of 
anbduing .the ahrill aonnda of the PajMi by aome* 
tfcing like a bam. Ferfonnera do not appear to hare 
anything like a acore,— one playa from memoiy or in 
l ef^w«ing from notea, while t^e other accompaniea him 
according to the beat ideaa of harmony he ia 
mMtw of.” Of another ina^ment, the 
or ** foil-moon guitar", he remarka: “I once aaw a 
mnaician at one of the atroUing theatrea who diaplayed 
a great deal of exeontion upon it, with rery pleaaing 
effect; On another occaaion it wh naed m an acoom- 
paniment to the Ur-Hetn (a apeolM of fiddle), and, aa the 
mnaician naderatood hia bnaineaa, the reanlt had aome- 
tiiihg peculiarly merry and exhilarating about it.” The 
niiiii— dnloimer, Tang-Kin, ia fumiahed witii brnM 
atringa whidr are atmck with two e m ai l hammere \ 
” when touched by a akilfnl band, it yielda a very gay 
and liTcly combination of harmoniona and mdodiona 
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Music enters largely into tbe ‘oompositicm of the \ 


I Chinese drama ; and in remarking on the songs with I 
I which &eir plays are interspersedj, Bishop Hard, in his 
) Discoone on Poeti^cal imitation ”, states, that they !; 
\ mnoe a remar^ble likeness to the aincient chorus of the : 

I Greek pieces. But the Chinese dp not make use of music, i; 

; in their dramatic xepresentations merely with the object 
I of affording amusement, dnie aid of music is inroked 
I when the author has reached the climax of passion, ;! 
I and, only "when words alone are found inadequate to | 

I conyey the desired expression. Bir George Staunton | 

\ says that at Turon in Cochin China> the embassy were 
I treated to a performance of a kind of historical opera, 

( in which the recitative, the air, and the chorus were as 
t regular as upon the Italian stage. Some of tb^ female ; 
> performers were by no means despicable singers.” ^^At ; 
I Zhe-hol”, adds Sir George, ^Hhe singers had such a ; 
i command over theit voices as to resemble the musical > 
; glasses at* a distance.” The English officers who accom- ; 
panied Lord Macartney oh his embassy shewed a great \ 
contempt for Chinese music, and compared their military 
( and theatrical bands to the ** confused jingle and jargpj^ ;i 
! of Bartholomew Fair.” Mr. Ellis remarks — Myriads of I 
^ cracked penny trumpets' give the best idea of Chinese ; 
! military music.” About 18 years ago a troupe of Chinese ; 
( artistes gave some performances at tbe Opera House, I; 
J Calcutta, and the newspapers of the time were full I 
; of bitter complaints xnad^ by the neighbouring Euro- | 
\ peans against the company for disturbing the peace of ; 
) night. The Chinese, in return, show their utmost ; 

; indifference for English music, for when ]^rd Macartney’s 
' band was heard by them, they declared that it was hot 
1 made for Chinese gars ; and yet they seemed perfectly 
\ well aware of what should be the effect of music ; as, on 
I a previous occasion, when two of Bameau’s best pieces 




w«re pl* 7 «d to thorn, oae of tho Ch i n ooo people lenarked I 
■iter the perfonnenee wM Ofen—“Oar mdodiee go from 
- theeer to the heort, end from the heart to the mind) 
j we fed them ; we onderetend them ; but the mnsie whieh : 

; jon heve jut plajed we neither feel nor nnderateiid— it 
doee not more u/’ He farther obaerred — '^noio ia the 
; langaace of feeling ; all onr paaaiou hare their oorae- 
apomding tonea and proper language ; and therefore 
mnaiOfto be good, mut be in accord with the paecion J 
it pretenda to ezpreaa.** 

From the resnlt of the inreatigationa which Father | 
i Amiot made, daring hia reaidehce in Pekin, regarding | 

I the aeience and hiatoij of Chineu muic, it would appear < 

: that the ancient Chinese dirided the octare into the | 

: twelve* equal * parte. The scale, as commonly used, | 
consisted, however, of only five notea, which were | 
called fcemp, cAonp, Uo,Uki, 3 fu, eorresonding with ) 
the Bnropean F, 0, A, C, D. The intervala \ 
corteaponding with tlie European B and E were | 
called PitnFiehi and Pwa-iewny, respectively. F wu | 
considered the principal or normal key, jut u C > 
is regarded in, European muic. Converted into the | 

: « 0" scale, the Chinese scale would stand C, D, E, Q, | 

; A, «. s.,the notes F and B would be avoided. These | 
I two intervals were used only in ezceptioul case^ and | 
1 almut all the muical instruments were constructed < 


with a view to the pentatonic scale. The Htua,' u | 
already stated, had only five hqles through which this > 
scale would Ik emitted. The Kin wu similarly con* \ 
atrooted. Another very eld iutrhment called the oh, • 
which'wu in the shape of a crouching tiger, had six | 
notes, corresponding to F, G,*A, C, D, F. The modem j 
instnasents are coutracied to suit the pentatonic scale, i 
It is Mdd that when Prince Tsai-yu, towards the close | 
of the aizteenthxmntaiy of the Chkistiea'm, attempted > 
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to iatrodaoe o dutonio Mole by tbo indnnon of Pten><ebtf 
•ad Ptm-lmm;, the inBOTntion met with etrong oppori- 
tion at the hand* of the mmioiane. Apparently th e 
diatonic eoale nerer became . popnlar, ae almoat all the 
tones collected by Enropeans in Cluna axe stxiotly based 
on the pentatonic series.. This scale seems to be the 
earliest in existence,* and the simplest of all. Children in 
their first attempts to intone the diatonic scale after it 
has been stfng to them are apt to oniit the fourth and 
oooouih. I^m this fact it would appear that the 
pentatonic series comes most naturally to those whose 
ear has not been accustomed t(^ any particular scale. 
On account of the similhrity of scales, Chinese music 
bsars a strong reaemblance to the Scottish. Butps Dr. 
Burney thinhs then is no reason to conclude that the 
cne borrowed it from the other, especially haring 
regard to the fact that the Chinese an extremriy tena- 
cions Uf old customs, it may safeljr be asserted in the 
language of the learned Doctor that the pent*to’<ic scale 
is ** natural to a people of simple .manners during the 
Infancy of ciriliiation and the arts among them.”* The 
usee of this scale among other nations will be noticed 
when they come to be dealt with. 

The earliest information of the existence of a qrstem 
of musical notation among the Chinese is to be ftfund in 
a manuscript of Eather Amiot transcribed by Laborde. in 
Paris in 1780. They seem to hare a certain system for 
Tocal music and anothei kind for certain of their instm* 
ments. Fdtia menrions a Chinese treatise on the art of 
playing the Fin, or " Scholars* Lute,** which contains a 
notation peculiar to that instrument. Carl . Engel 


* Tbit it bornt ovt bj fbt ftev Ibtt tbt t*'! privolpti JMptt 
(iDtlodj iyptt of Ibo Hindoft) wbloh, wlib rfftrtoeo to tbtir B^tbdlo* 
ctnttit, tprtnp from ibo dvo Botlht of Mtbidoto ood Ibo Booth 
of PiivoH ioolodo ooob Ibo (ITtpho), wbloh It prooUoollj of Iho poilo- 
loolotoolo. 








reprodaoet the words ' Aadjmaeic of a Chinese song^^Sian 
Chok,** and attempts an explanation of Che Tarions qrm* 
hols used to denote duration of time and to indieate the 
higher octaves. Ih the Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Shanghai, 1859,’’ 
The Be?. B. W. Sjle thus describes the* mode in which 
the Chinese add th3 musical notation to the wufds of* a 
song: — The words are written down in a severe and 
stately column, and the music is left to find room for itself 
in the best way it can. All the vocalization that is to be 
done upon any particular word is made, as it were, to flow 
off from it sideways and downwards '; the performer must 
look sharp after^his notes and rests and beats among the 
odds and ends of writing that appear to the uninstructed 
like the after-thoughts of haaty composition.-* 

In China'great attention is paid by the State to the 
cultivation of music. The connection of the State with 
music is shown by the names of the notes of the old- 
est musical scale, F being called Emperor; 0, Prime 
Minister; A, loyal subjects ; C, state of affairs; and P, 
mirror the world. One of nine tribunals who have charge 
of the ^neral affairs, of the State superintends the 
musical rites and ceremonies. The professors of music 
have a higher status than those of Mathematics and 
have their college in the enclosure of 'the Imperial 
Palace. It is said that the Library at Pekin includes 


482 works on music. 


China is no exception to ihe custom of singing by ; 
beggars with a view to solicit alms. The Chinese ; 
beggars use castanets made of bamboo. In his ''Perso- \ 
nal narrative of three years* service in China’* published 
in London in 1868, Lt.-Col. Fisher mentions that in ■ 
Canton, there exists a poor-law which provides that no ] 
beggar whp enters a shop or a similar plaice and sounds I 




bii tamboo^tS^Ai diall be taxied out without bMing 
flnt neeiTed §obu alme ; bnt wbea' onlj the; unelleet 
eois— the twentieth pert of epennjinTelaey-r-haebeeB 
given him, he ie bound to go ewej et once. Begird- 
ing the qnelitj.iot vdoe of the Ohineee, Ool. lieher 
tamirke:— "lOlunoeingle pert of the ooeet [of Obine] 
from North to 8oath« did I ever heir n men sing from 
bislnngeiit wee inveriebly the heed voice or frdeetto, 
end vcey ebeord it wee to tee e greet big men emit enoh 
eonndsonfofhis body/* Sir John Berrow, who pnUiehed 
hie " Trevele in Chine" in 1804, inahee mention of e 
eong of Chineee boetmen, who eing in ohome et time 
of sowing, the object being to combine '* oheafnlnees 
with regnierityt'" At the time of his visit to Chine he 
found the Mbo-he-viha or the so^ in j^eise of the flower 
wuo-lm to be “one of the most populsr songs in whole 
counfry." The foUowingis e trensletion of thet interest- 
ing composition, the muno of which hesbeen reproduced 
in the Fieforia Sdmrdfytm ; * 

How deliehtfsl this hnsch of fresh flowers I 
One morning, one dsy,-it wee dropped in my home. 

I, the owner, will weer it not ont of doors, 

Bnt t will hold the fresh flower and he heppy. 

How delightful this hrsnph of the Moo-lee flower I 
In the fall plot cl flowers hlooming none exoels it , 

1, .the owner, will weer this gathered hrsnoh, 

Wesf it, yet fear, the flower seen, men will envy. 


SIAM. 


; f^HE people of Siam seem to have made as g^reat an 
A, advance in music as anj of the oriental nations. 
They saj that their instruments and much of their 
' music hare been derived from Burn\ah^ Pegu/ or China, 

! while these nations, in their turn, consider the Siamese 
as their superiors ip musical proficiency and attribute to 
them the invention of their principal instruments. 

< 

I The Banat or the Harmonicon is the 'characteristic | 

< instrument of Siam. There are four varieties of this ; 
\ instruipent of which Banat Thong and Banat Lek are made ; 

< of metal, and Banat Ek and Banat Thoom are made of ; 

; wood. Qongs are very popular among the Siamese. The 

\ Khong yai consists, of a circular frame- work ' in which 

i are suspended by strings sixteen gongs. The player || 
squats in the middle of the circle. The Khong Lek is a 
I smaller instrument of a similar kind and consists of 
\ twenty-one gongs. The varieties of the drum go by the | 
I names of Talot Pole (a small hand-drum chiefly used in 
\ the Laos states) ; Taphone (a larger hand-drum) ; Song- | 
I naA (of a narrow cylindrical shape); and the Thone {a, 
small vase-shaped hand-drum). The Klong-Khek j[Malay 
drum) and the Yai (Kettle drums) are among the 

chief varieties that are beaten with sticks.The Tuk-kay^ or 
( alligator”, is the most characteristic stringbd instrument 
( the country. This instrument is placed , on the ground 
I at time of playing and the nerfonner presses the strings 



(of irilieh om if bttft, tad tl« otiun we of eilk) on 
the fnte, end etrikM tben with ea itoij pleetawa. Of 
the iaftnuaeate of the Tiolia fpeeue we the. Aw 9W tad 


the flaioAMMatf both beiag mooated with three etriage. | 

I The Saw Ihung ead Baim Oo, which' we tw»etiiaged 
violins diileriag onlj in aoe, bew soloee resemUanoe to 
the ordinal/ Chinese fiddle. The Ptt, which is ^ most 
important wind instrtanent of Siam, ma/ be made either 
of mwble, iTOiy, or ebon/. Another inetmment of this 
daas is l&own as Puduutair, or Java fintei, whioh has 
:> seven holes and is generallj made of ivoij. Bamboo 
Antes are also in nse. The Aim is a variel/ in which the 
maj be altered by covering one of the holes with a 
; membiaae. In Laos and Siam there is a species of 
organ oonstmoted on a principle to the flliiwa— 

Cheng, thon^ entirelj diseimilw in outward look. The 
; name for cymbals is Charp and that for castanets, Ching. 

; The latter is used by the condnetor of an orohestra to 
keep time during the performance. The orcheatra, •like 
the instruments, is divided into two e la ss o s,— Jfakoree or 
"lighteonnding,” and BhiaMat joe " heavy-eounding,” 
the former being intended for in-door .performances and 
the latter, like the brass bands of Europe, for out-door 
•purposes. 

In his account of Siam and Cochin China, Mr. Craw- 
furd remwklithat a Siamese band " ought not to consist 
of less than ten instruments. The first of these in Tank 
is a kind of staccato, in the form of a semi-circle, within ; 
which the player sits, striking with two small hammers 
the ftotes, or keys, which consist of inverted vessels of 
brass. The second isanotheib staooato, of the same 
materials, but less compass, in the form of a boat ; the 
third, a violin with three strings { Che fourth, a guitw 
with four strings, played with a bit of wood fastened to 
the finger; the fifth, a flute ; and the sixth, a flageolet. 



;! To these are occasionally added an instruftient.with four j 
Etrings, in the form of a boat ; and the band is complrt- \ 

; ed by the addition of a drum^ cymbals, and castanets.*’ i 
: At the International Inrentions Exhibition held at ! 
South Kensington, London, 1885, the. King of Siiiui ' 
caused to be exhibited specimens of the principle instru- 
ments used in that country, and a Siamese orchestra 
: gave performances of their national music, 
s 

The music of the Siamese is characterised by a ' 

I great d^al of softness, playful sweetness, and simplicity. 

It differs from that of.othe similar people in being 
played in a minor key ; and many of their melodies are, 
according to Crawfurd, analogous to the Scotch and 
: Irish tunes.. There is no harsh or jarring sound, no 
; sudden or unexp^ted transition, no disagreeable (harp- ■ 
1; ness in their music. Its principal character”, obsenws 
i Mr. George Finlayson, in his work 'entitled Ifisaton to ^ 

I Siam and Hue, is that of being soft, lively, sweet, and j 
s- cheerful, to a degree which seemed to us quite surprising. | 
} They have arrired beyond the point of being pleased I 
I with mere sound ; the musician aimed at far higher j 
views, that of interesting the feeling?, awakening | 

^ thought, or exciting the passions’.’ Accordingly, ^they 
f have their different kinds of music, to which’ they have ; 

I recourse, according as they wish to produce one or the 
} othes of these effects. Their pieces of music are very 
] numerous. A performer of some notoriety who exhibited 
I before us stated that he knew 150 tunes.’^ A number 
; of Siamese tunes collected by Captain Tames Low, of the 
Madras JLrmy; were published in the Journal of the \ 
f Boyal Asiatic Society/’ Volume IV, London,, 1837. Among j 
these is Phriy^un”, or the King of Siaih’s March,. { 
which consists of only four diftprent intervals, but it is | 

I evidently ihAinded upon the pentatonic scale, like all \ 
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the other Siamese melodies in Captain Ldw's oolleotion. 
**Chalokloan{^’ and *^Cha Hong** are among the ^po- 
pular airs of Siam. The following two translationa of 
songs gire some idea of the spirit of Siamese poetrj : — 


A mother's merits, who oan saj 
How ioitppreciable they f 
A mothers merits, earth oan bring 
Nought *jniiMt them in the scale to weigh, 
l^e fire-fly's light's a lovely thing; 

Bat those ajre btigbt as noon-tide ray. 

Wide is the air, vast heaven's arched hall ; 
Yet they are narrow, they are small, 

With mother's merits when compared : 
The sea, the stream, the water .fall, 

Mount Mero * to its aummit bared. 

Are trifling and unworthy all. 

Yes ! mother's merits, high and true, 

They can eclipse, outweigh, outvie 
The earth, with towering Mount Mhm, 

And the huge ocean and the sky. 


Hateful, repulsive to the ^e, 

The ugly vulture’ floats on high ; 

Yet harmless, faultless in his ways 
Upon the desd alone he preys ; 

And all his' acts in every place 
Are useful to the human race. 

The snowy Ibis, beautifnl 
And white as softest cotton- woof, 

Preys On the living, and its joys 
Spring from the life thal it destroys. 
So wicked men look sleek and fair 
Even when most mischievous they are. 




JAPAN 


e ONSIDEiEmathe circumstance of the Chinese and 
* the Japanese possessing much in common in reU- 
gion and usages^ and having regard to the fact that the 
musical instrqpiients of these two nations bear a strong 
resemblance t) each other^ it will require no stretch of 
ima^nation to conclude that the spirit of the music of 
both should be substantially the same. As mi^ht be ex- 
pected, the pentatonic scale is mostly in use in Japan. 
The specimen of a Japanese song published with music 
in All the Year Bound/* London, May 11th, 1861,‘ shows 
that the melody is constructed upon th« pentatonic scale. 
It is, however, not in Maj&r, like similar melodies, but 
in Jlfinor,-nF $harp being the tonick. This specimen was 

obtained from the Japanese envoys, who, with a suite of 
seventy officers and attendants, visited the United States 
of America, shortly before the publication of the article 
on Music among the Japanese” in the journal alluded 
to. Siebold’s work, published in Leyden in 1832, contains 
some beautiful drawings of the musical instruments of 
Japan.* According to the traditions of the Japanese, 


• The eothor of the preeant work hM in hit onllootion the follow- 
ins initramontt of Inpnn protonlod to him in 187S bj Hit Mnjtttj Ibo 
Mikndo of Jopon:— 

A pair of timp botton. 

A knffom Sato. 

A month -organ. 

A Sageolot and ihod. 

A Sato.' 

A koma Sato. ^ 

A Japanoio harp with brldgoo. 

A Into with plootrnn and ttrhigi. 

A barp with bridgoo and Sngoo-tipo. 

A gong and itioko. 

A largo drom and itioko. 

A aniall dram and atioka. 



UVITBBBAL BISTOBT OF MUBIC. 


AmateraBu^ the goddoBB of the sun, hid henelf in a cave, 
being offended by the other dmnitieB/ and refneed to 
come out until Bhe watf charmed out of it by the muBic 
aihich the goda had invented «rith a view • to bring her 
out. TUb iB the mythological, account of the origin of 
JapaneBe muBic. Historically, however, ^t hae been 
asserted that Japan derived its music from India 
through China and Corea. It is said that in 453 of th e 
Christian era, the King of Shiragi (in Corea) being 
deeply grimed at the news of the death of the Emperor 
of Japan sent eighty ships full of presents with eighty 
musicians of different kinds. This is the first authentic 
record of the musical connection between the two 
countries. A great impetus was given to the cultivation 
of music with the introduction of Buddhism in 552 of the 
Christian era. Prince Shotoku commanded the people to 
learn music, and it is related of him that when he over- 
threw Moriganodaijin, he led on his army to th«: tune of 
Butiro, a piece of classical music. From the. beginning 
of the. seventh century, when communication was first 
opened between Japan and *China, the classical music 
and musical instruments of the latter came to be in- 
troduced into the former country. Since the tenth 
century, however^ when the gelations between the two 
countries became strained, the cultivation of the classical 
Biusic of China has been given up, and popular music has 
'come into greater prominence in the country. Japanese 
musicians are divided into four classes — the^ first* being 
0 tiled Gakkunine (who devote themselves exclusively to*, 
sacred music and from whom the- orchestra of the ](likaclo 
is recniited) ; the second, Guenin (who are practical 
players and perform secular music alone) ; the third, 
the corporation of what ore called Fcki-hlind musicians, 
who peiform both sacred and secular music ; and the 
fouith beiog designated Ghekos or singing-girls who 
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sing the popular songs of the da^ and are forbidden to 
take part ‘in sacred music. The Buddhist chants in 
Japan are accompanied by the free use of the gong and 
drums. Music is extensively cultivated Japan ; there' 
is scarcely a house in which a musical instrument of 
some kind does not find a place, and there is scarcely a 
class cf women who is not proficient in the art. The 
Japanese are a highly imitative people and* are gifted 
with a very accurate ear* ; and it is no wonderj^ therefore, 
that European melodies are heai^fl whistled With preci- 
sion in. most of. the streets of the capital cities. In the 
year 1878, the Japanese .Government appointed a Com- 
mission to enquire into the character of European 
music with a view to ascertain its fitness for introduc- 
tion into the school system of the country. In 1880, a 
national institute of music was opened in connection 
with the normal school of Tokio and the services of 
Mr. Luther-Whiting secured as instructor of music. 

The, Japanese instruments ’ are divided into two 
classes — perfect and imperfect ; the ^former being 
represented by those used for sacred , music, the latter 
embracing all others. This distinction has reference to 
details of construction and ornamentation, to thefcharac- 
ter of strings, to the manner of tuning^ and so forth.. 
The most important of the stringed instruments are the 
KotOf the Samisen, the Kohiu, and the Biwa, The Koto 
has several varieties (from the Sumnui-koio with its single 
string to the Jvcno-ibfo with *its 13 strings), and one of 
these, called Sckikenkin or Kinno-^kotoy corresponds to the 
Kin of China. The Samisen ( Biamisen ) is a three-string- 
ed. guitar frequently used to accompany songs, and ia 
the favorite instrument of the Gheko. The Kohiu is a 
four-stringed instrument of -the violin class, while the 
Biway^the faiTourite of the FelMlind musicians, is so/ne- 
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mrmitAL histobt or kubic. 


what like the Chineie Pepa. It is called after the'Biwa 
lake^ from the fact of the outlines of its shofes resem- 
bling the bodj of this i^tmment. • It is used both for 
classical and popular music. Among the wind instru- 
ments of Japauj may be mentioned the JPuys or TM (the 
•flute)i and its rarieties the RiyuteH, Shakuhachi, Seovmo- 
(Pan pipes), and BhdMrxki. The Sona and Cheng of 
China appear in Japan under the n^es of Heang^ti 
and 8ho, JThe Bappakai or conch trumpet is used as a 
war horn and also at reUgious festirals. Taiko is the 
Japanese name for drum, so called after a celebrated 
warrior. TheTarieties of the drums B)re 0-T%ud»umi 
aud Ko^Tmidefwmi (hand-drums), Jamagairovrguine^taico 
(great war-drum), and Kagura-Taiko (a large drum used 
in the Buddhist temples). The 2>oo, or gong, appears 
in seTeral rarieties, and so do the Nihoihagi or cymbals. 
The Mokhine is a kind of Xylophone consisting of 
16 wooden keys of unequal length, played .with two 
wooden-tipped drum-sticks. The Mokugyo is a hollow 
wooden drum with which the Buddhist Priestst accom- 
pany their prayers. The Soetoew consists of a cluster of 
bells attached • to a handle. The orchestra plays an 
important part in the theatres of Japan which, though 
of a cdmparatiyely recent ori^n, have become very 
popular in the country. In martial scenes the Taiko, or 
bass drum, is rery freely used. The plan of arranging 
the representations may be noticed en passant Supposing 
five plays are to be acted in a day, the performers go 
through the first act of the first play, then the first act 
of the second play, and so on, until they have 
successirely taken the • first act of eyery play. They 
then take the second act of each play, and so on until 
tiie whole is concluded. Hie object of this rather singu- 
lar custom is to enable spectators wishing,^ follow* a 
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particular play to see one aot» go aw%y> and come 
B|^ain in time for the next act. 

As regards the question whether the Japanese had 
any system of musical notationi it is stated by Si^s, 
whose ieiccount dates as far back as the year 1611, that 
their tunes were pricked.'* Referring to the .praeiit 
times it has been asserted that the Japanese possess for 
their sacred .music alone a relatively complete system of 
notation. They have no signs to . indicate the time. 
Like* the Chinese, they write fheir music in Verticie hues 
from right to left. In vocal music the words are written 
io the left of the lines. 

The following translation of a Japanese song 
appeared in the '^Manners and Customs of the Japanese 
in *ther jTineteenth Century, *^ which was published in 
New York in 1845 r — 

Upright in hssrt be thou, and part, 

So shall the blessing of God, 

Through eternity be npon thee; 

Clamorons prayers shall not arail, 

Bat truly a. clear conscience. 

That worships and fears in silenoe. 

The following is a song of a Japanese girl : — 

Yes ! eager is my longing 
To look upon thy face, 

With thee some words to speak ' 

But this I must renounce ; 

For should it in my dwelling 
Once chance to be divulged, 

That I with thee had spoken. 

Then grievons were the tronble 
Would surely light on me : 

For certain ray good mime 
W-^ce lost for evermore. 


UV1TSB8AL mSTOBT Or MUSIC. 


COREA. 


people of Corea are passionatelj fond of muBic, 
A though^ like the Chinese^ the upper classes considei* 
it undignified to take part in instrumental music and 
pfefer listening to the .performances of paid musicians. 
The women^ ^too^ seldom take part in instrumental 
performances. Singing is poplar with both sexes and 
among all. classes of people. Dancing is held in great 
fayouTi but men and wotnen never dance together, and 
generally onlj one person at a time takejbpart in the. 
performance. The dance consists of a slow movement 
of the feet, with a backward and forward motion of the 
body, similar to the dancing of fke Spanish Gypsies. 
The Coreans, who gave their music to the Japanese, 
received theirs from the Chinese. But they ard a highly 
conservative people, and the pehtatonic scale is still 
ifi use among them. It is rather peculiar that 'music 
plays little part in the Buddhist rites practised in* Corea, 
and that it ' seldom finds a place in the theatrical per- 
formances which are conducted by tl^e Buddhists and 
patronised by the lower classes. 

Of the wind instruments of Corea, the Nallari, or 
clarionet is the most popular. The Towigtyo, or fiute, 
is one of the commonest instruinents of the country, 
and is depended lyion by many a musician as the means 
of earning his livelihood. The Bev. G. W. Gilmoro, who 
was resident in Corea for som « time, attempted to buy a 
specimen from a .blind musician, and was told t&at he 



I would part with it if the Bererend gentleman undertook | 
I to support him during the rest of his natural life. The | 
j Saihwang corresponds with the Ckeng of China and She 
I of Japan. During the last few years, some brass bugles 
> have been imported from America, and these are played { 

< before the King in his progress from one palace to ! 

< another. The Kamounko is the most characteristic instru- I 
; ment of Corea. It is said io be the direct ancestor of | 

the Japanese instruments of the Koto kind, though it | 
differs from the ordinary yariety of the Koto in serfral j 
I essential particulars. The Tang-Kwn is a smallev | 
yariety of the Tang^Kin ot China. The Haggum, or yiolin, | 
is, in principle, the same as the Ur-ffeen of China. The | 

; most important yariety of the Corean drum is known as j 
the ChafirOou^ which consists of a frame of hollow wood, ^ 
in the shape of an hour-glass. It is beaten on one head j 
with a stick, and on the other with the fingers. A \ 

I yariety of sounds is produced by the player beating* on | 
the top, or on the edge, oje between the two, by using { 
alternately the ^ngON and the entire fists. Orchestral | 
performances ar^ held in priyate houses, specially at | 

; dances, and dinner-parties, the musicians playing in a | 

; room adjoining* that in which the party is held. On j 
such occasions, the Acmeuake,' the Baggum, flutes, and \ 
the Chang Oou are commonly used. The Tang-Kum is { 
sometimes added. 
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UNITCBSAL RUTOBT OB MVBIC. 


THIBET. 


I^HIBETmay appropriately be called the head-quarters 
^ of Baddhism^ which^ of ail religions in the world, 
has th^ largest number of adherents. There is scarcely 
any religious denomination on the face of the 
earth in whose sacred ceremonies music holds a more 


prominent place than Buddhism, though its tenets 
contain strict injunctions against the encouragement of 
secular music. The temple music in Thibet is specially 
reuiarkable for the large and powerful brass instruments 
us^ in it, combined with various other instruments of 
equal power. The trumpets of the Buddhist priests in 
Thibet are noted for their enormous sizei The Drilbu is 
*th6 little hand-bell which they use in connection with 
the religious ceremonials, which are said to resemble 
those of the Roman Catholic Church in some respects. 
In his Account of the Embassy t(f the Court of Teshoo- 
Lama, in-Thibet,/’ London, 1800. Caphain Samuel Turner 
says that in Thibet there is no religious edifice but 
what is adorned with the head of the lion at every 
angle, having bells 'pendant from his lower jaw, and the 
same figure is equally common at every projection of the 
palace walls. ” Captain Turner was informed by the 
Buddhist priests in Thibet that their music was written 
down in characters which they learnt.” The Captain 






'describes an annual oeremonj in honor of the deadi 
performed by the Buddhists, which he witnessed in 
Teshoo'-Loombod, the residence of the famoos Teshoo- 
Lama. On that occasion all the inhabitants of the town 
illuminated their house-tops. The summits of the • 
buildings belonging to the Buddhist monastery, and the 
dwellings of the rillagers in the distance, were similarly 
lighted up. Sounds of the bell and rarious musical 
instruments broke the tranquillity of the night, and when 
the noise subsided, the people chanted their prayers in. 
memory of their ancestors. These obserrauc^s, adds. Cap- 
tain Turner, were all so calculated, by their solemnity, 
to produce serious reftection, that I believe ho human 
ceremony could possibly have. been contrived more 
I effectually to impress the mind with sentiments of | 
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BURMAH. 


¥ HE Burmefle axe very fond of mtiBic and poetry, 
and, like the ChineBe, have an extreme ayereion for 
European music. Captaiin Henry Tule, who went to Bur- 
mah in 1855 in cohnection with the miaBion sent to the 
Court of Ava by the Oovemor-Oeneral of India, haa trana- 
lated into Engliah one of the BurmOBe dramas. In this the 
hero is represented as baring had presented to hin^ by a 
ndt (a sprite) a golden harp, and when he sings and plays 
th'e wild elephants of the forest come around him, and 
are obedient to his roioe and harp.’’ The skme drama 
shows that the Burmese are acquainted with the power 
of music for the expression of rariour emotions. A sprite 
addresses the band — So now, as I am about to fly, strike 
up a yictoriouB melody> O leader of the orchestra.!” 
Afterwards, it says, Ifow^ that I may easily reach the 
large tree in my own mountain from this country of 
Eauihambi, play a soft and simple air, 0 leader of the 
orchestra.” And a huntmr in the forest concludes his 
monologue by addressing the orchestra — '' Now, as I 
go on a grand expediiion, burst fprth like thunder I” 

The principal stringed instrument ox Burmah is the 
Sotmp, or * Scum, a harp, which in shape ''somewhat 
resembles a c%noe with a deck.” The Thro is an im- 
portant instilment of the yiolin c}as8. The Indian 
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Sdrindd is als found in the conntrj. The Tuk^kay of 
Siam appears in Burmah under the name of Megytmng, 
The flute is called the Puloay, and^ along with t)ie oboe, 
forms an important adjunct to the orchestra. The 
Banai of Siam is known in Burmah as Patiala. Gongs 
of various kinds are in use, and are sometimes combined 
into an instrument called Kye&^ain, which corresponds 
to the Klong-yai^ or gong-organ of Siam. This instru- 
ment . is considered an essential part of the orchestra. 
The cymbals used are chiefly divided into Tor^win (big 
cymbals) and Thaiu-hin (small cymbals)* The Kyee-Mee 
is a plate of sonorous brass of a triangular shape, used 
by Buddhists to atthust attention to their offerings. Tbe 
Kkew is a small bell hung from the roofs of Buddhist 
temples. The gigantic bamboo (astanets, called Wahle 
Khoht, play an important part in the orchestra.' The 
Seing-weing cojiBiutM of a carved circular frame round 
which a number of drums are hung. 


Several of the Burmese instruments were captured 
in war and taken to England by Colonel Miles with 
whose consent they were exhibited in the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, London. They consisted of— ^ 


1. The Panola*— a 
shaped like an alligator. 


kind of guitar, fantastically 


2. The Sotm — A kind of harp. This instrument has 
13 silken strings, to the ends of which are attached 
tasselled cords, which are bound round the curved upper 
part of the frame in a way which admits of their being 
pushed up or dcrwn. By this means the instrument is 
tuned, as the tension of the strings can thus be increased 


* Modm writsrf nmArk Paitala or Patola is s poroasslfo 

instramsBfe rsssmbllns tbs Hasal of Sion, sod tbst tho sIHftBtorsbspod 
galUr is osllsd Ihf JCisyosn^, vblob bss boss sssstionsd sboft. 


U. 



or diminiBhed at ploatore. Theae cordi^are made tor 
lexre alio ai ornamental appendages, as in the Aisynan 
harp. 

8. The Turr, otherwise called the Thro, or violinj 
Terj nearly resembling the European instrument, and 
most elaborately carved and ornamented. 

4. ^n instrument of the oboe species, but with the 
bell-end of the common trumpet. 

5. The* Toia-Tcm, or Indian drum. 

6. The Hamumeia, a boat-shapedinstrument, hollow, 
and with bars of metal crossing it transversely. It was 
tuned to the natural minor scale of Europe. 

7. ' A set ot OoKgi, 16 in number, of different dizes, ; 
suspended to two sticks of bamboo, tiined nearly 
according to the diatonic scaloi played upon with a small 
hammer. 

8. A Oong, made of very thin metal and producing 
a soDOLewhat soft sound. 

9. Oymhalik 

10. Flutes, or Fifes, 

11. The following is a description of this item, 
taken from the catalogue which was sold to the | 
visitors ; 

^^It is a triangular piece of compound metal, | 
seven inches and a half in width, and four in 
depth, an anidysis of which shews it to be composed 
of sUver, copper, and bell-metal. It is of sacred origin 
and use, and is perfectly unique in this country. ' Its 
history is, that at the capture of Tavoy, the high-priest. 
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an active and leading officer, became a prisoner with the 
viceroy and second commander; the two last were 
immediately confined, but to the former, Oolonel Miles 
gave instant liberty. In token of his*gratitude for this 
unex))ected mark of clemency, he took from his person 
this talisman, and gave it to the Colonel, as the most 
valuable gift it was in his power to bestow. When 
struck, the hearers, be they whom they might, were 
compelled immediately to fall down on their faces, in 
token of submission. The sound it emits is powerful 
and beautiful.*’ 

Besides the above, the Burmese have another ii\stru- 
ment which the writer wlx> describes it in the Quarterly 
Muiieal Review^ Vol. VII, calls a Cat, as it is in the form 
of that animal sitting, with its legs folded under, it, 
and its tail bfought in a semicircle over its back, and to 
these the strings are attached. It has usually 12 or 18 
strings, and,* supposing the lowest to be D, the scale 
does not rise by tones and half tones, D, E, F, tf, 
but thus, — 1st string D; 2nd, F; 3rd, A. The 4th 
then begins with Q, and the two- following are B 
and D.* The 7th' string; again, begins with C. The 8th' 
and 9th are E and G ; and so on with the remainder. 
The other stringed instruments play in concert with 
this one ; and a bass is fonned by means, of a circular 
instrument called a Boandah which consists of a number 
of different sized drums, which the musician strikes with 
violence. * 

In the description of the ^'Golden Pkgoda” at 
Bun^oon, in his work Six Months in British Burmah/’ 
(London, 1858), Mr. Christopher Winter mentions 


* TbewriUrof tb« prmot work. -rmirtd o profoot of tbo 
following mntiool initromootf, froa Hit Mtjftftf Iho Slog Thtibsw of 
BttiBAb ia tbo joor 1S78— 

A harp, oa sUigotor-obopod gaitor, and a flolin. 
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a large Burmese bell^ under which^ he says, he 
was able to stand upright with ease. He further 
states : — There is, in a pagoda in Maulmain, a great ; 
bell suspended in the usual way between two posts it 
has an inscription in the Burmese character. The bell. ; 
is suspended in front of the temple ; and when an offer, 
ing has been made, or some religious duty performed, it 
is generally struck by the devotee once or twice with a | 
deer’s hori^ several of which are usually placed near the | 

! bell.” 

The sacrificial ceremonies in the Buddhist temples 1 
in Burmah are accompanied by solemn chanting by the 
priests, and by dancing by chosen maidens, to the tune of 
the oboe and drum. The Burmese plays (or operas, 
strmtly speaking), consist of a combination of acting, : 
singing, dancing, and orchestral accompaniment. The 
subject of the representations is usually mythological, 
the adventures .of the Hindu deity B&ma being a special 
fl^vorite. It is said that the royal library at the capital 
contained a large number of works on the theory of 
music. It is considered treasonable to sing a new song 
before the king, and it has been asserted that the great 
singer Moung Thah Byaw was several times condemned 

to death for transgressing this injunction. 

• 

An interesting collection of Burmese melodies was ; 
presented to the Boyal Asiatic Society, London, by Mr. 
Fowle, who resided for many years at Rangoon. It con- \ 
tains thirty different pieces, which, according to Mr. | 
Fowle, include all the principal popular tunes of the 
Burmese : most of them are of considerable length. 
From the letter of Mr. Fowle to the Secretary . of the 
Asiatic Society, it would appear that these melodies have 
been arranged for the' instrument Thro, Traces of the 
pentatonic scale are to be found in these tunes. 






The following translation of a Burmese Morning 
Hymn is token from '^Four Tears in Burmoh” by W. 
H. Marshall ; London^ 1860^ ToL 11 


Hail the snn's rays 

Cbasiug the night ! 

Oar Toices applnad 

The gi’Sab (jirer of Light ! 
Hail 10 ilie Bowers, 

Fresb fiooi (heir beds, 

Bich with (lie frngrance 
Tba u:,v;li('-dew sheds! 

Hail to the bii*d who 
Wilh mnsical voice 
Bids (be sleeper awake 

A ud come forth and rejoice t 
Lo! (lie broad river, 

Tbe soaroe of our food I 
Hail to the Girer — 

Maniiiceiit Bnddh. 
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INDIA. 
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I HINDU PERIOD. 

I TTj^ITH the Hindus^ music is of divine 'origin. In 
fact^ it is considered as divinity itself. Before 
the creation of the world, an all-pervading sound rang 
through space. Brahmd, the Creator, Vishnu, the Preser- 
; ver, and Mahadeva, the Destroyer, who comprise the 
Hindu Triad, were not only fond of music but were prac- 
!; tical musicians themselves. Vishnu holds the Sankha (the 
couch-trumpet) in one of his hands, and this Sankha, 
I according to some of the Puranas, was one of the 
I valuable articles or gems, recovered from the deep, at 
; the churning of the ocean. On one occasion Vishnu is 
said to hiive been so charmed with the vocal performance 
I Mahddeva that he began to incU, and thus gave birth 
I to the sacred Ganges. Mahidcva invented the Pinaka, 
the father of stringed instruments. It was out of his five 
; mouths that five of the original Rdgas (melody-types) of 
Hindu music were produced,* the sixth springmg from 
the mouth of his consort Parv^ati, these being respectively 
named Sri, Vasanta, Bhairava, lanchanii^, Megha, and 
Nata-Narayaiia. After slaying the demon Tripura, 
Mahadeva was so much elated with joy, that he began 
to dance, and Brahma prepared the drum (with which h® 
asked Gaiicsa, the son of Mahadeva, to keep time to the 
pei*formauce) out of the eartK^saturated with the demon’s 
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) blood, his skin serving as the skin with which the 
I instrument was covered at its two heads. It is further 
I stated that Mahtdeva composed the Bdga Sankara* 
Ttyaya, in commemoration of this victory. BrahmA added 
six Bdginii to each of the principal Bigas and 
began to impart a knowledge of music to five 
of his disciples. Of these, Huhu and Tumburu (the 
inventor of the stringed instrument called after him, 
Twmhurd) cultivated and spread the knowledge of vocal 
music ; Bambh4, the celestial female dancer, learnt and 
taught dancing ; and l^arada (the inventor of the MahaH 
Vlndf the principal stringed instrument) and Bharata ! 
(the father of the drama) practised the theory of 
music. Each of these musicians composed a musical 
treatise, but the one produced by Bharata had cunrencj 
on earth. It was he who, out of the combination of the 
six Bdgat and thirty six BdginU, composed 48 B&gHnU 
and designated them as their chillireni Innumerable 
combinations followed and it is said that each of the 
sixteen thousand milk-maids, with whom Vishnu in his 
incarnation of Krishna in the Dwdpara Tuga held 
dalliance in Brindavan, composed a BAgini for his 
I delectation. The court of Indra teemed with celestial 
musicians who entertained him with songs and dance 
and dramatic exhibitions. Brahms created the four 
Fedof (or revealed scriptures of the Hindus) and, out of 
them, four UporVedoi of irhielLOan^Owrva V&da (musical 
science) was one.,ThiB was evolved out of the Sdma Veda. 

The hymns in the Sdma Veda usea to be chanted accord- 
ing to rules laid down which, are still followed in most 
parts of India. Sara8vati,the cc^rt of Brahmi, presides 
over the letters and music. 


Coming down to the heroic ages described in the 
BtmAyana and JiahibhArata;, it will be found that music 
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was cultivated and encouraged by the princes and the 
people. It is related that BhagJraiha escorted the river 
Ganges from her heavenly residence to the ten*estrial 
earth, blowing a conch all along the journey. Lava and 
Eusa chanted the Bamayana in the presence of their 
father, to the accompaniment of the F/aa which was 
taught them by the sago Valiniki, the falher of metrical 
composition in Sanskiii. Several iiislruincats used in 
the field ^9f battle are mcnlloncd in the Bamayana. 
B^vana, the ten-headed giant-king of Lank^ 
(CejloiOi is credited with the invention of the Ravanr 
aslram, the protoly pe of sLinged instruments of the 
violin kind. The Mahabliarata also aboujids in descrip- 
tions of the musical instruments of war. The 
conch-trnmpet was much in. use at this time. 
Krishna used the conch called Pan nw ya. ** The five 
Piindava brothers, Yudhisthira, Bliima, Arjjnna^ Nakitla, 
and iSiiliadeva, respectively, used the conches named 
Ananta-vljaya, Paundra, Devadatta, Snghosha, and 
Marilpushpa. Krishna is credited with the invention of 
the Marali (flare). He was such a dexterous player on 
this instrument that the milk-maids of Yrindavan. 
neglected their domestic duties and ran to listen to its 
strains while the river Jumuna in bewildered ecstacy 
forgot its onward course. 

Coming farther down to the period of tan- 
gible history, one might observe that music held 
a high place in polite society. In Mrichehhakatik 
Nataka^ which is the oldest drama extant and is 
said to have been written at, or shortly before, the 
beginning of the Christian era, Bebhila is mentioned 
as a distinguished musician of Oujjein in Malwa, and 
Ch&nidatta is described as returning home late at night 
from a concert given by Bebhila. This*concert is aJso 





described as including a performance on the ^'tuneful 
Yina ” which cheers the lonely heart and lends new 
lustre to the social meeting* ’’ £!alidasa who flourished 
in the reign of Yikramaditya (B. C. 5fl)^ King of Oujjein^ 
who was a great patron of learning, [mentions in his 
drama, called Mdlavikdgnimitra, that the principal queen 
Dh^rini sent her attendant maid to the Sangita-sdld or 
musicr.saloon, to enquire of Ganad&sa about the progress 
made by his pupil, MAlayiki, in dancing and singing. 
In a subsequent portion, of the play,M4lavik4 is described 
as singing an Upa-gdna or prelude, and a Cluituapada 
Vdstu in Madhya4aya (andante time). The play mentions 
the name of Haradatta, another professor of music. The 
classical dramas speak of the Vaitdlikas being in atten- 
dance on the kings. They are, as Professor Wilson puts 
it, a sort of poetical warder or bard who announce the 
fixed periods of the day, dawn, noon, or evening, in 
measured lines and occasionally pour forth straiitt 
arising from any incidental occurrence. It may be 
observed here en passant that the original name of the bard 
of Hindustan, (which has now been corrupted into Bhdt) 
was B4raai, which Abul Fazil has translated as musi- 
cian.” It is perhaps more than a mere coincidence that 
the name and functions of the B4rd4i and the Celtic.Bards 
should be found almost identical. 


The following arp some of the principal 
treatises of music belonging to the Hindu peridd 
— Sangita RatnAkara by S4ranjgadeva; Sangita Darpana 
by Dimodara Misra; Sangita Pdrijdia by Ahavala 
Sastri ; Ndrada SamMtd and Ndradi Sikshd by Bishi 
.N4rada; Bharata Samhitd by Bishi Bharata; NarUaka 
Nimaya by Pundarika Yichchila ; BangUa NArdyana by 
Oajapati Narayanadeva ; BangUa^BAra by Haiintyaka; 
Bdga Btbodhahj 8ome$ranil}kvani Jfaf^'oriby Yisvavaeu; 
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B&ga Sarvasva-Sdra bj Silhana ; SangJta Bhashara bj 
fih^skarach&rya ; Sangitdrnava by Eallin&tha ; Sangita 
B/kis/iya by Bishi Matangaja; Tandava-tarangesvara by 
Andh6ka Bhatta;. Tamburu Samhita; Kohal\ya\ Oita 
Siddhdnta BMakara by Bamanauda Tirthasv&mi ; and 
Ravgodaya by Sambhavacbarya. 


MAHOMEDAN PERIOD. 


f HE Moliomedans as a ruling nation came in contact 
with the people of India for the first time in the 11th 
century, and since then a change has been worked into 
the musical system of the country. The Mahomedans 
did not much encoumge the theory of the art, but they 
patronized practical musicians and were themselves 
instinimental in composing or introducing several styh s 
of songs or]devising new forms of musical instruments. 
It is related by Mahomedan historians of the period that 
when Dacca was invaded by Alla-uddin in 1294 (after 
Christ) and the conquest of the South of India was 
completed some years later (about 1310), by his Mogul 
general Malik Kafur, the profession of music was found 
to be in such a fiourishing condition that all the musi- 
^cians and their Hindu preceptors were taken with the 
royal armies and settled in the North. It is said that 
tlie celebrated Persian poet and muoioiiu Amir Khusiu 
came to India during the rule of Alla-uddin and defeated 
in a contest the musician of the South, Na *;ika Gopal, 
who had come to Delhi with' a view to challenge the 
musicians of the court. Amir Ehusru is reported to 
have given the name of ScUir to the Tritantri V >id of the 
classic days ^d to have divided the Baga$ into twelve 
Molcama which were subsequently subdivided by other 
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Mahomedan siusiciana into 24 Bohha$ and 48 Ou§vos» 
Bajah M4n who ruled in Qwalior (1486 — 1616) web a great 
lover of music. It is said that he brought the Dhr%ipada 
style of Bong to its present state and that he composed 
several songs in this style. Sultan Hossein Shirki (of 
the Shirki family which flourished in Jounpur in the 
15th century) introduced the style of song which has come 
to be known as the KheyaL During the reign of the 
Mogul Emperor Akbar (1550-— 1605) j music made consider- 
able progress and received •substantial encouragement* 
It was in his court that the famous musician Tansen 
(pupil of the venerable Haridas Swami) flourished* 
Tansen, who was formerly in the service of Bajah 
Bam, is said to have received from him one crore of 
Tankat as a present* The Emperor Akbar is mentioned 
in the Atn-%~Akhari as being excessively fond of music 
and having a perfect knowledge of its principles* * In 
another portion of the Ain it is stated that he was an ex- 
cellent hand at performing, especially on the Naqqarak. 
His court teemed with musicians of various nationalities, 
Hindus, Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and women. 
The musicians were divided into three classes, Oayaiufa As, 
singers ; Kl^winandalu, chanters ; and SasandoJu, players. 
The principal singers and musicians came from Owa^or, 
Mashad, Tabriz, and JBjishmir* The schools in TTmlmyj r 
had been founded by Irani and Turani musicians under 
the patronage of Zain-ul-Abidin, King of Kashmir. 
The Owalior school dated from the time of Bajah M4n 
Tunwar, in whose court os well as in that of his son 
Yikramjit, the famous NtyakaBaksu lived. When Tik- 
ram jit lost his throne, Boksu went to Bajah Kirat.of 
Kalinjar* Shortly after, he accepted a situation in tibe 
court of SultanBahadur (1526 — 1586) atOuirat. 
and Mahapatar, both of whom had been with Islem 
Shah at Lucknow, were among the court musicians of 
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Akbar. The number of the principal musicianB named 
in ihe'Ain is 36^ and included Taneen, Tantaranga (his 
son), Baz Bahadur (ruler of Malwa, and inyentor of the 
style of singing known as Baz-Jchai), Birmandal Ehan 
(player on the Barmandat), and Qasim, sumamed Koh-bar, 
who tfiYUnted an instrument intermediate between .the 
Quhuz and the Rabah, The following were the instru- 
ments used in the Naqqarah-khanah : — (1) the Kuwargah, 
commonlj called Damamah (18 pairs more or less) ; (2) 
the Naqqarak (20 pairs more*or less) ; (3) the Duhul (of 
which four were used) ; (4) the Karana or Karrana (made 
of metal : — neyer blown fewer than four) ; (6) the Buma 
(Persian and Indian kinds — nine blown together) ; (6) 
the Nafir (Persian, European, and Indian kinds — some of 
each kind being blown) ; (7) the Bing (made of brass in 
the shape' of a cow’s horn ; blown two together) ; and (8) 
Bang (cymbals, of which three pairs were used). The 
Ain giyes details of how and when the band played and 
other music was performed for the amusement of 
the Emperor, The following stringed instruments are 
described in the Ain as being in use at the time ; — ^The 
Junter (which is mounted irith 16 frets and six wires, and 
has half of a gourd attached at each end of the neck) ; 
the BheefC (something like the JurUer, but haying 
only 3 strings) ; the Kiwner (haying a longer neck than 
the Bheen, and the gourd with two strings) ; the SirhKeen 
(like the Bheen but^without the frets); the Am(n7t(haymg 
one iron wire, and only one gourds placed under the 
Bsiddle of the neck which is smaller than that of the 
SMfheen ) ; the Behab (haying strings of ' gut, numbering 
in some 6, in others 12, and in some others, 18) ; the 
Birmandal, (resembling the Quanun and haying 21 
sfaings, some of which are of iron, some of brass, and 
some of gut) ; the Saringee (also called Soorbotan— of 
the diape of a bow, with two hollow^cups inyerted at 


each end ; mounted with one etrinj^ of gut resembling a 
bow strings and plajed with a plectrun) ; the AihoyeiH 
(haring a gourd with two wires) ; and the Kingerah 
(resembling the Bheen but haring only two strings of 
gut, and smaller gourds). Seren rarieties of the drum 
are mentioned— vis., the Pakuwsj, Awsj, DM, Dk»dd$k, 
Irdakwij, Duff and Ksnjir. Only two peroussire instru- 


ments are described, these being the Tal, (a pair of brass | 
cups with broad mouths) \ and the Ku^^k Tal, (resembling { 
small fish and made of wood or stone a set consisting of ; 
four). The wind instruments were the Skekna, (the same 
as the Persian Sirna or irumpst ) ; the Maskh (called in 
Persian Nat Amhan or the bUgpipe) ; the Moorle (a kind 
of fiute) ; and the Outpunh (a hollow tube, an ell long, with 
pt hole in the centre, in which is placed a small reed). 
The songs of Tidj4pati (who adorned the court of Sira \ 
Sinha of Tirhut, Behar, in the 14th century ) were in ; 
rogue in the time of Akbar. It was also in this reign ; 
that Mira Bai, the wife of a Sana of Udaipur and a ; 
celebrated songstress and composer of hjmns, fiourished. | 
The Emperor had opportunities of listening to her | 
excellent rocal performances. The blind poet and \ 
musician Suradas, who is. said to hare composed 125,000 \ 
VUknupadoM (hjmns to Vuknu) lired also in this reign. 
Suradas was the son of Bamdas, who has been already 
described as one of the musicians of Akbar’s court. Tke i 
following singers are named as belonging to the reign | 
of Akbar’s son Jehangir (1606 — 1627): — Jehangirdad ; r 
Ohatr £han ; Parwizdad; Ehurramdad ; Makhu; Hamzan. | 
It was in the reign of this Emperor that Tulsidas died. | 
Tulsidas was a popular composer of hjmns regarding | 
B4mx and 3it&. Daring Shahjelian’s reign /1628 — 1B53), I 
the following musicians lired: — Jaganatli (who receired \ 
from Shahjehan the title of Kahrdi ) ; Dirang Khan; and I 
Jjal Khau upon whom was conferred the tille of Cfaa- ^ 
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mm^mdaur (ocean of flinging excellence). Lai Khan waa 
•on-in-lawto Bilafl, who waa a flon of Tanaen. Jaganath and 
Dirang Khan were both weighed in ailrer and receijed 
each 44500 rnpeefl. Anrangzebe, who ancceded Shahjdian 
to the throne of Delhi and occupied it from 1658 to ITO?, 
aboliflhed the court aingera and muaiciana. A curioua 
incident ia related aa haying taken place after the order 
waa promulgated. The court muaiciana brought a 
bier in frc^t of the Jharouah (the window where the fim'^ 
perora uaed to afaow themaelrea daily to the people)i 
and attracted the attention of the Emperor by their 
loud lamentationa. On Auiangzebe appearing at the 
window and aaking whom* they had on the bier^ the 
muaiciana replied Melody ia dead, and we are going to 
the! grave yard.” “ Yery well,” aaidthe Emperor, ^^make 
the grave deep, so that ueither voice nor echo may iaaue 
from' i(.^ During the yeara the ten Bucceaaora of 
Auratiggebo ruled in Delhi (1707 — 1857), music continued 
to bcrccdtivated but not with the vigour it had attained 
in the preceding reigns. Mahomed Shah was the last 
of the Emperors who had renewed musicians flourishing 
in hia time. There are several vpcal compositions extant 
which are associated with hia name. The famous songa^ 
tress Shori brought the Tappd song to its present degree 
of perfection in this reign. It is said that her husband 
Oolam Nubi. composed the songs and coupled them 
.with her name, the chief feature of music of the 
Mahomedan period was the combination of the Hindu 
style with the Persian one. Some types of classical 
music were brought out under Persian names, while some 
entirely new ones were introduced such as the Trivat, the 
Terana, the Oanal^ the Bekhta, the Qaol, the Qulhana, the 
ChU Nukihy the Ifauiud, Ac. The Mahomedan musicians 
did not write any original works on music ; what they 
composed were merely the reehauffh of Sanskrit treatises 



on the tubjecti and among those might be particnlarised 
the Toflel Hind by Mirza Khan. The style of mnsic they 
enltivated is now the standard high class mnsic of Indiai 
learing out of course^ the provincial airs which are noticed 
later on. Some of the eminent religious reformers of India 
were bom during the Mahomedan period and coniribated 
to the making of a literature of hymns in this country. 
Among these were Eabir who flourished (1380 — 1420) in 
the reign of Sikandar Lodi. Eabir is credited with halving 
created the sacred literature of Hindi, composed a 
number of songs himselt, and caused a good mimy more 
to be composed by his followers and successors. Jayadeva, 
who was a native of Birbhum in Bengal^ composed 
his melodious stanzas in Sanskrit in the 12j;h century. | 
N4nak, who flourished in 1469, and Chaitanya, who was | 
bom atNuddea in Bengal in 1486, gave a strong impetus | 
to the vocal literature of the religion they respectively I 
represented hnd preached. Dadu,a religious reformer, f 
was born' at Ahmedabad in 1544. The Abhdngas or | 
spiritual poems of Tuk&r&m or Tukobt^ who flourished 
about 1609, represented the highest flight which Marathi 
poetry reached. Ohandidils, who was , contemporary to 
Vidytpati, was a native Brahmin of Birbhum, and was 
the flrst Bengali whose sweet stanzas were set to music j 
and sung as the original Eirtan songs of Bengal. The | 
performances of Kirtan songs used to take place so early j 
as Akbar’s time as mention of them is made in ! 
the Ain. 

BRITISH PERIOD. j 

NDEB this heading will be noticed not only what | 
has taken place in different parts of the countiy 
daring British rule, but also what has continued since 
the preceding periods. 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES 

I Lncknow is celebrated for the musicians, tocsI and 
; instrumental, as well as dancers, male and female, that 
i have been supplied to Tarious Indian courts from time 
I to time. The court of Bampur has always maintained 
< a high standard of efficiency in the department of music. 

; Benares i ^ noted for its temple music. The chants that 
\ are sung i^ the temple of Visvewara are characterised by 
] great solemnil^. The Nawbut, which is an out-door 
\ band, said to hare been inrented by Alexander the Great, 
\ and held in favour in all Mahomedan courts, is engaged 
I in Hindu temples as well. The Nowhut which plays in the 
temple of “Vuveivara and at the DaiSivamedha Ghat at 
Benares is of a very high order of merit. Bajpai and 
Babu Mahesh Chunder Sirkar (a native of Bengal) were 
two of the best /Se^dr-playm of Benares of the modem 
day. The latter was an amateur. Vrindavan and Muttra 
I are the cradle of much of the festive and periodical songs 
that afe sung in connection with Krishna’s career. Ihe 
Eori is sung in celebration of the Dol JAitrA festival ; the 
Jhulan or Hindolaj at the swinging festival which takes 
place about the full moon of August ; and the BidhAif on 
the occasion of the birth of Krishna. The Qhavbe$ of 
Muttra and Vrindavan are great vocalists. To the 
principal shrines of Vrindavan are attached a number of 
musicians who sing and play at regular intervals. The 
Thumri song, which is sung by the Nautch-girls, is com- 
posed in an impure dialect of the Vraja BhAsh4. The 
b3ggars at* Muttra and Vrindavan sing stanzas from 
Jayadeva or other songs celebrating the loves of S4dh4 
and Krishna. The Rasadhdri Jiitra which is much in 
vogue in these provinces is a characteristic representa- 
tion of the early career of Bidh4 and Krishna, In 
melodious song, graceful dance, and captivating con- 
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; Tenation. Lucknow and Benarea were once noted for 
their dancing girls. The ToMa-hcL-Tiua and 
; pania are two of the light songa sung by these girls 
which find much favour in European ears. Jivan Shah 
and his brother Pijar £[han were two distinguished 
players 40n the Vini who fiourished at Benares in the 
latter part of the 13 th century. 

CENTRAL INDIA AND RAJPUTANA. 

According to Sir John Malcolm> most of the 
villages in Central India have attached to them 
men and women of the Nutt or Bamallee tribes 
(a kind of wandering gipsies), who have among 
them rude musicians and minstrels whose music 
and songs form the principal entertainment of the 
peasantry. These musicians are divided into two classes, 
Chdrimi and Bhili. They boast of a celestial origin and 
exercise a great deal of infiuence over the people. The 
bards attached to the courts of the Feudatory Princes 
(who, by the way, as a rule, keep a number of good 
musicians in their estabUshment), used to compose and j 
sing the chivalrous events of ancient and medimval times, j 
relating to the glories of the Bajput race in general and | 
to those of the progenitors of their employers in parti- | 
cular. The Rajputs are all fond of music. The chief j 
of Kotah is mentioned by Col. James Tod as having 
kept the largest band of his time in Central India. The 
Meehek or the Indian bagpipe is known to the Kajputs. 
The ChohdniB described by the celebrated poet Chand as 
master of the art of music, both vocal and instrumental. 
The Tooraye is mentioned by Col. Tod as a trumpet much 
in favour in the mountainous regions of Central India. 
He also speaks in high terms of the performances of the 
hermits singing the praises of Patoliswara from their j 
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j pinnacled abode of Abu. Colonel Meadows Taylor saya 
that the ting (horn) is indispensable in aU processions, 
temple services, and specially, at marriages and other 
festivities in Central or Southern India, and that this 
instrument is also blown by the village watchmapat 
sunset and again at certain hours during the night. In 
the large cities every fiia/iulto or ward is stated to have 
a hom-blower attached to its night watchmen or policf . 
The horn i| used to play wailing blasts for the dead at 
the funerals of the lower classes of the Hindus, and 
sometimes at the cremations of Hindu Princes. The 
Karkh&t are the war-songs of the Rajputs or hymus in 
praise of their kings. These are generally sung by a class 
of singers called Dharit, The Dddrd and NuJUa are sung 
in the dialect spoken in the Districts of JBundelkhund 
and Bughelkhund and are confined to the lower classes. 
Col. Tod describes the Rat^mandal, or the mystic dance, 
which he compares with the Fyhrric dance, or the fire- 
dance of the Egyptians, and which he frequently 
witne*ssed at the Gwalior court. In this dance Krishna 
is represented with a radiant crown in a dancing 
attitude, playing on the flute to the nymphs encircling 
him, each holding a musical instrument. These nymphs 
are also called the no^Rigini, from the Bdgini or mode of 
song over which each presides, and no-rosa, or nine 
passions excited by the power of music. Col. Tod observes: 

the movements of those who personate the deity and 
his fair companions are fuU of grace, and the dialogue is 
replete with harmony.*’ He asks if the Rdt-mtindai is not 
typical of the sodiacal phenomena and whether in this a 
trace cannot be found of the origin of Apollo and ther 
sacred nine. He adds that in each sign a musical 
nymph is sculptured in dUtHrtlitvo in the vaulted 
temples dedicated to the god, or in secular edifleesby 
way of ornament, as in the triumphal column of Chitor./ 




Owalior has been the seat of much mnsioal learning and 
the nursery of miuy eminent musicians of India. The 
Library of the BIkanir State, a catalogue of which was 
prepared by Bajah (then Doctor) Bajendra Lola Mitra, 
C. I. E., contains some of the old Sanskrit treatises on 
music. The Bana of Udaipur of the time when Col. 
Tod was there is mentioned by him as a great patron of 
the art of music. Maharajah Bam Sing, the predecessor 
of the present ruler of Jaipur, was also a great lorer of 
music. He hud some eminent musicians in his establish- 
ment. In the temple of Oovindji situated within the 
compound of the Jaipur palace, sacred music is regularly 
performed. The Bhils or aborigines inhabiting the hilly 
regions of Bajputana and Central India hare a music 
of their own which they ▼igorously practice in 
company. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

At the instance of Mr. Colin Browning, Inspector- 
General of Education of the Central Provinces, music 
was introduced in 1877 into Government Yemacular 
Schools in the District of Raipur and taught according 
to the vocal manual Oildvali which was published 
in Hindi at his request by the author of the present 
work. 

HYDERABAD. 

His Highness the present Nizam of Hyderabad 
maintains in his establishment a number of musicians, 
chiefly Mahomedan, who perform the Mahomedan style 
of music. 


MYSORE AND COORG. 

The rulers of Mysore have ever been known to 
encourage music and musicians. The music of this 
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eoTiiitrj partake8 largelj of the character of the mucio of 
Southern India whidi will be noticed further on Hie 
flighne88 Chama Bajendra Woodajar BahaduriG.C.S. 1.^ 
the late Maharaja of Mjaore, was a great lover and a 
practical performer of muaic. Under his anspicea, a mnaic 
achool waa atarted in the capital for the purpoae of 
promoting the study of Hindd music. Savaya Sachi^ 
Shamana, and Sheshana are three of the distinguished 
musicians ot Mysore of the present century. 

The people of Coofg celebrate the Huttari or harvest 
festival with great eclat The ceremonies proper last for 
seven days and are accompanied by much singing and 
dancing. The time for these performances is from sun** 
set till after 10 o’clock. When the assembly is full, — the 
attendance of all males from six to sixty being relig^* 
ously enforced, — a space is marked out for the per- 
formances. At a little distance, a band of musicians, 
two Holeyas or slave horn-blowers, and two Meda- 
drummera, sit near a fire. The horns are large and 
made of brass. The drums are a pare (large drum) 
and a kadilce^-pare (kettle-drum of a smaller size). The 
H ailari-chants resound in every house during the night. 
Four after-Hu/Zart days are added to the festive week. On 
the eighth day, the Wrulcoluy or village stick-dance, takes 
place. ’Four women — a pair leading and a second pair ■ 
following — come forward, all beating cymbals and ; 
chanting ancient songs or impromptu verses. When they 
have arrived at the place of meeting, they sit down in 
groups with the children, ind look at the dances which 
are performed only by the inales who go through the 
evolutions peculiar to the country, beating small sticks, 
of which they carry one in each hand, while they move 
to the time of the music played at a little distance by a 
group of Holeyas. Theatrical exliibitions are added to i 



I these performances. After dinner, on the ninth day, the 
; Nddukolu commences — this being an assembly of the 
: whole district. The progpramme of the Urukolu is repeated, 

; only on a larger scale. While the music and the dances 
; continue, a couple of men from different villages and 
armed with a small shield and a long rattan, come for- 
ward from opposite sides and step into the ring with a 
defiant shout. Keeping time with the music, they ap- 
proach and evade each other, swinging their rattans and | 
dealing blows at the legs of the opponent and warding | 
them off with their shield. The mock-fight thus intro- | 
I duced sometimes takes a serious turn and has often | 
! to be stopped by the spectators. In the afternoon of the ! 
I tenth day, the Devarakolu (stick-dance in honor of | 
I Bhagavati) takes place in every village. The proceedings ; 
; are the same as on the two preceding days. On the 1 1th \ 
day the festivities are closed with a large public dinner 
to which is given by the united exertions of the 
musicians, bards, and drummers. The guests who ! 
assemble at the house of the bridegroom before he sets \ 
out for the house of the bride are treated to a dinner j 
and music. If the house be wealthy aii improvisatore ^ 
is engaged to sing the praise of each guest before his 
face. The guests at the bouse of the bride receive simi- ; 

' lar compliments. The bridal procession includes singing 
and music. The Coorgis have some very pleasing wed- : 
ding songs, cremation songs, and nursery rhymes ; these' ; 
last are sung only by the women, and as they would not | 
repeat them for the information of foreigners, difficulty ; 
has been felt by Europeans in procuring samples. 

BOMBAY. 

In the Mahratta country ballads and love-songs ; 
are numerous, whether of the Mahomedan period, the ^ 
Mahratta risings against them, and the more recent ^ 



English and Ifahratta wan, and are fall of local ad- 
venture and spirited description. The Sirangt is as much 
used iisthe Bombay Presidency as elsewhere, and it is 
related that Captain Qibeme, of the Bombay Army, was 
so fond of it that he preferred one of these instruments 
to his own violin tor concerted pieces in which the 
violin took a soprano part. The Holar^ha^oimaif spcH 
cimens of which along with various other Indian instru- 
ments wen presented by Colonel P. T. French to the 
Irish Academy of Music, are described as being some- 
what like the flageolets in appearance and the bag- 
pipes in sound. These are occasionally used] in the 
Nohut in the Mahratta countries where the players of 
these pipes are called Omsee, The office of piper is 
hereditaiy in every village or town, and accompanied by 
portions of land, and certain proportions of the crops at 
harvest time. The office of Chirsee involves sweeping the 
temples, lighting the lamps, and officiating at certain 
ceremonies ; and the Ounee is entitled to certain perqui- 
sites on all occasions of piarriages, festivals, fnnerals, 
and the like. The Zicree species of song which is full 
of spiritual and moral sentiments originated in Quzrat, 
it being sung in the dialect of that country. It wa^ intro- 
duced into the other parts of the country by Quasi 
Mahmood. The court of Baroda is noted for the num- 
ber of efficient musicians, it included in its establishment. 
One of the distinguished musicians of this court, Mowla 
Buksh, made a tour of India, and won the admiration 
of all who could appreciate music, by his performances 
on the VvnA 2 Ji(lJaltarangcu He' visited Calcu^ in 1874 
and was awarded a gold medal by the President of the 
Bengal Music School at a public meeting held at the 
school on the 28th November of that year. He is 
equally conversant with the music of Northern and 
Southern India, and singa Sanskrit hymns with a re- 
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markably correct pronunciatioD of the language. The 
theatres of the Parsis of Bombay have generally songs 
of the Mahomedan style song in* them. The Oayan 
SamiJ which has been recently started at Poona has for 
its object the cultiyation and encouragement of Hindu 
music and has done much to propagate a knowledge of 
the art among the people. 

MADRAS. 

The influence which a contact with foreign 
nations exercised over the habits^ doings, and arts 
of the Hindus having been less strong in the 
south of India, Hindu music in its original purity 
appears to have been maintained and cultivated 
there as a science long after it had ceaaod as 
such in the north. There are still to be found in the 
south musical works in the Telega, Canarese, and Tamil 
languages. The practical music of the south (or Kar- 
Hatic music, as distinguished from Hindustani ^music 
which prevails there to a certain extent) being more in 
accordance with the rules laid down in the classical i 
works, it differs in essential particulars from what is per- 
formed in the north. There are some Bdyina current 
there that are entirely unknown to the musicians of the 
Mahomedan school of the north ; again there are some 
others sung in the south that are known under dif- 
ferent names in the north. The elaborate system of 
solmization, and the rhythmic arrangements chiefly 
differentiate the music oPthe south from that* of the 
north. Certain musical instruments are found in the Pre- 
'sidency which have no counterparts in other portions of 
India, while there are others in use which are inodi- 
fications of those used elsewhere, or bear different names. 

A bagpipe called Ttty was taken from Coimbatoor and 
deposited some years ago in the East India Museum, | 
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LcnJon. A cliuwing of a /dmilar initrument is gi?eii in 
Sonnerat’s Vojage anx Indos OrientaIes*’j where it is 
cUlfed Sourtu The Vind is ezietisiTeljr practised in the 
Frerideucj. • Colonel Mieadows Tajrlor mentions that on 
one occasion he heard a Ftad-jdHyer of the south execute 
cn IiU iiistrumeut a great portion of Beethoyen*! 
&>nati iu A. The musician explained that having 
once taught an English lady a good deal of his own 
OLUiio^ which she played upon the piano^ she had in 
iari tau^t him this Socata. which he preferred^ he 
said, above lU other English music.** Col. Taylor remai'ks 
that his version of it was really very beautifuL** The 
Hadraei hymn is a characteristic music of the country. 
One Bisvanath Saetrij a native of the south, visited 
Calcutta in 1872, and waa awarded a silver medal by the 
P;*eeident oi the Bengal Music School where he gave a 
pt^rformance on the 19th Aegnst of that year and charm- 
ed *iie andiehct by his vocal performances, and specially 
by his elaborati^ aoImlsatio:i. His Highness the present 
roller of Travaiicore has introduced the study of Hindu 
music into the girls* schools in the State where vocal 
Uiisic and i[>(>iform»ince on the Find are regularly taught. 
1*Ue Musical Aiaociation wmcli has lately been estahllah- 
ed. in Ma^lras has made considerubk progress in propop 
gating a co^TCct knowledge of the scieiice iin i art among 
^6 native pe'.iple. The Sviirt;jo-aF and Yemams 
ftaila la', Frvtbis inrl Kirtbauas (sacied songis), Javadis 
c^rd Eath^mis (love sox gs), an among the atylea of vocal 
i!oaip«>a;fioii ptknaliar to Maclrai j.ynjore ir now-a-da/s 
tl'e clue f seat of music in Soutl cm a dia as ic Kiu beirn 
ao 8.rce early times. 'FLe jMiJisuajolis vf. Tii j;;ore have* 
li >e.*i.dly eiicoa'-agfd maaicians rnd (ho •ju.rivdtioii of 
m/oal*:. /mong t ie rcnowriel muaicAua of the preifeat 
Of ntury in Bjv.tU^m India might be named Baj^ 

ir.io waa a nsi.vc of Tcivadi in the TeA]ore l>ist:*Tct i\iel 


Or/ 
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a pUpil of Yenkatraman Iyer ; Siama Sastri ; Sabharayya 
Sastri, a native of Pudukota ; Kshetrya, (who was also a 
poet and composer of a large number of love songs) ; 
Nathiva Vadivelu (w-bo is said to have introduced the use 
of the European violin into Southern India) ; Ealyana 
Krishna Iyer, a Find-player in the service of the Maha- 
rajah of Travancore; Suryanarayan Rao Pantulu, a FCnd- 
player in the service of the Maharajah of Yiziana- 
gram ; and Mahadeva lyer^ a violinist in the service of 
the Maharajah of Travancore. The late Maharajah 
Kola Shekhara of Travancore was a composer of no 
ordinary repute. 

The folk-songs of Southern India in the several 
dialects that prevail there contain in many of them deep 
spiritual and moral sentiments^ some’of these being the 
productions of eminent poets of the times when they 
were composed. They embrace a variety of topics ; in 
fact the Southern people have songs for every event in 
life. They cut the first sheaves of harvest to a song,” 
observes Mr. Charles E. Olover, they come into life, are 
married, and die to the music of some chant, song, or 
requiem.” The Dasarapada” of the Canarese is a song 
of the Dasaras (or Dasasj, or slaves, who, from being 
attached originally to some of the pagodas as menial 
servants, have become, in course of time, a singing caste. 
Those who are not attached to a temple obtain a liveli- 
hood by begging. The Bagada and Kota tribes who live 
about the Neilgherry hills have some very beautiful 
chants in their repertoire. The Bagadas specially are a 
musical race. They play on the pipe and also sing. 
The village people will sometimes join the singer of an 
evening and dance to the song. Prior to a corpse being 
taken for cremation, the male relations circle round it 
and dancing and singing go on, in which sometimes the 
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females will take a part. The Malajalam songs are 
mostly of an amourons type and relate to the loye- 
qnarrels of some of the Paurdnie deities. Mr. Glover has 
collected a specimen of riddle” songs^ which class of 
composition, he says, holds a high place in the lower 
literature of some of the Dravidian tongues. The 
Telegu language, which is called the Italian of the East, 
and which has been compared with Greek for flexibility 
and fullness, contains a large number of serious songs. 
The thousands of quatrans of purely popular love which 
go by his name are said to have been either composed or 
arranged by Yemana who lived about the end of the 
twelfth century. The Telegus were once a very great 
nation. All over the Indian Seas,” remarks Mr. 
Glover, we And the tokens of a great Telugu dominion. 
What are the Elings of the Malay Peninsula, but 
Ealingas, a branch of the great Ealinga or Telinga 
nation 9 Who built the monster temples of Sumatra, 
Java and the Archipelago, whose towering summits still 
point to the heaven of S^erga 9 No other people than 
the Telegus, the Phosnicians of the Indian ocean. In 
Burmah and Siam are the foot-prints of the same 
people.” Telegu beggars are frequently found in Calcutta 
singing hymns in their national style. The Tamil 
language is spoken by 20 millions of people, who form 
the foremost of the Dravidian nations. The better 
classes are fond of the Adwaita songs, i. s., songs relating 
to the wm^wd system of Hindu theology. At the other 
extreme are the ^Mabor” songs. Midway between the 
two and common to all classes, except the veiy lowest, 
are the songs of the Cural which is the most venerated ; 
and popular book south of the Gqdavery. The CwraL | 
is considered as essentially the literaiy treasure, | 
the poetic mouth-piece, the highest type of verbal j 
and morid excellence among the Tamil people.” The i 
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author of the Cural is Tiruvalluva, ** the holy 
pariah,” who flourished about the third century of 
the Christian era. The legends about his birth and 
early career, and th^ story of his work successfully stand- 
ing the test to which it was put, have served to give a 
mythical interest to the CuraL Pattanattu and Pati- 
rakiriyar, both of whom lived in the 10th century, com- 
posed several moral songs which are also very popular in 
the Tamil countries. Such is the tenacity of the natives 
for their national institutions, that even the Christian 
converts recruited from the lower classes would not take 
kindly to the European music and songs, and steps had 
to be taken to compose songs and poems, in imitation of 
those so popular among the worshippers of Vishnu and 
Siva, and to have them set to popular indigenous music. 
The labor” songs have attached to each stanza a refrain 
such as “ Yo Ho ! Yo Ho ! ”, or « Heave 0 ! Heave 0 1 ” 
or Hoi Ho I work hard ! ”, or siswlar expressions serv- 
ing as stimulants to physical e^ as. The Bayadere$ 
are dancing-girls attached to the pagodas, and they are 
not despised to the same extent as Nautch-girls are in 
other parts of India. The Bayadere’s song has found a 
place in the labor” songs of the Tamil people, aind its 
presence there is accounted for by the re-active feeling 
which makes the worker dream of the idle, and the 
hungry delight in visions of luxurious meals.” The 
*^labor” songs represent the utterance of an illiterate class. 
Some of them are possessed of much humour, such as 
the song of the Wife,” which, in view of its general ; 
application, is reproduced below 

To every man is tied a wife, I 

She clings to him as lonau life. 

10 Ho ! Heave 0 f 

Of all our wealth she takes two-thirds, 

Yet thinks we pick np more like birds. 

Yo Ho ! Heave 0 ! 
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If any daj we giye her none, 

Ton'd think her wrath woold ne’er be done. 

To Ho ! Heaye 0 I 

While fltill *tiR dark ehe tarns ns ont, 

Bat sleeps for two hoars more, no doabt ! 

To Ho ! Heaye Q ! 

We toil all daj, with spade or har ; . 

To bring oar dinner 'tie too far. 

To Ho ! Heave O ! 

Oh^ How we strain and heave and sweat ; 
While she bays cloths and rans in debt ! 

To Ho ! Heave 0 ! 

No moment may we stay to rent ; 

She works an hoar a day at best. 

To Ho ! Heave 0 ! 

We are too basy e'en to eat ; 

She scarcely ever leaves her seat. 

Tb Ho ! Heave 0 I 

What comes of all the wages we earn P 
Ah! That from her no man can learn. 

To Ho ! Heave 0 I 

Our breasts aiw braised by rope and pole ; 
That ne’er prevents her daily stroll. 

To Ho I Heave 0 ! 

Oar pain is more than we can bear ; 

She combs and oils her jet-black hair. 

To Ho ! Heave 0 ! 

Sometimes we faint throagh beat and toil ; 
To sweep the hoase her cloth would soil ! 

To Ho ! Heave 0 ! 

'Tis well if we may earn some pice ; 

At home her month is filled with rice. 

To Ho ! Heave 0 ! 


-the master stops oar pay,— 


She scolds and bawls till morn is grey. 

. To Ho ! Heal 


eavh 0 ! 


How strange and odd a world is this. 

To OB the work, to them the bliss ! 

Tto Ho ! Heave 0 ! 
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Delhi was at one time the emporium of music. Even 
in the present dajj some eminent musicians are found 
there. At Lahore music is cultivated to n great extent. 

; In the Golden Temple at Amritsar^ where the sacred 
Qnmtk is depositedj singing and chanting take place all 
through the day. Mahamahopadhyaya Sirdar Sir Atar 
Sing, E. C. I. E.j Chief of Bhadour in Ludhiana, is a 
great patron of music and successfully cultivates the 
theory an^ practice of the art. He has some old treatises 
on music in Ids possession. In a leader which appeared 
in the Times of November 28rd, 1864, the .writer, in 
> describing a certain diplomatic demonstration held in 


• India in the presence of Feudatory Chiefs, remarks that 

> the Indian ear loves of all European music that of the 
I Scottish bagpipe alone. ''When the pipers of the 98rd 
< were ordered out to play, the gratification of Her 
I Majesty’s princely vassals was complete. Thi'ee times 
\ were the pipes brought up and played round the great 
I tent to the delight of the 'company ; and the Maharajah of 

> Kashmir, we are informed, has sent an embassy to 

I Sealkote for the express purpose of getting instruction j 
I on the instrument from the Highland corps quartered * 
I there, while another hill chieftain has bespoken the ! 

> genuine arUcle direct from Edinburgh.” At one time ; 
{ Kashmir was noted for the dancing girls sent out to | 

I . different parts of the country. The Tuppd song which \ 
has been re-inodelled bj Shoree originated among the t 
camel-drivers of the Punjab. j 

NEPAL 


The Nepalese are broadly divided into two races, •, 
vts., the Neware and the Parbuttiafie. There are certain | 
musical instruments which are peculiar to either race, ' 



andtliere are certain others common to both. The 
Newar$ are extremUy fond of masic, and many of the 
hig^her and middle castes practice it professionally^ or 
indulge in it as amateurs. Among the instruments in 
use among them are che (1) Ph4nga, or the musical 
instrument of the gods/* a trumpet made of copper 
and played at eyeiy religious ceremony ; (2) the MohaUi, 
or flageolet^ to which the laborers dance and which is 
employed ^at feasts and weddings ; (8^ the Beaugh, or 
clarionet ; (4) the Duhi, or drum ; (5) The Beh, or 
Kruhna-bth, the pastoral flute of^[ushna. Among the 
Pa/rbutii<ik$, the lowest castes of whom generally furnish 
. professional musicians^ the following instruments are in 
use ; (1) the Sinhga, or Kara Bingha, or horn made 
entirely of copper and composed of 4 pieces put together 
in the sha^ of a cow’s horn ; (2) the JVay-pksat or Tori, 
almost similarly constructed as the 8i/ng^, but of a 
smaller siae ; (8) the MimtoIU, a small clarionet made of 
a single piece of bambocy and looking the same as the 
Beaugk ; and (4) the Dholmk which has only one end 
j coTored with leather. Among the instruments common 
j to both the races are the BamuU, or " rural flute”, and 
cymbals of yarious sixes which are employed at all social 
and religious ceremonies. Sereral .instruments belonging^ 
to other parts of India are also used inNepal,such as the 
Sdrangi and Betdr. European instruments, such as horns, 
bugles, trumpets Ac, hare been imitated or bodily intro- 
duced into the country. There are some old Sanskrit* 
treatises on music to be found- in Nepal. Latterly,, 
much attention has been paid by the Mahimjah’s Darbar 
to the subject of music^ ud an institution has been 
opened in the chief city where Hindu music is taught to 
students by competent professors. Some years ago a 
coUectionlof Nepalese musical instruments was present^ 
ed by Dr. A. Campbell to the Asiatic Sociefy of Bengal 
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and deposited in the Calcutta Museum. The music of 
Nepal is essentiallj the same as that which prevails in 
other parts of the country. The Gurkhas creditably 
play European airs in the military bands which have 
been organued and are conducted under the supervision 
of European band-masters. 

BENGAL, BEHAR, AND ORISSA. 


It is on record that Mahapatar, one of the musicians 
in the Court of Akbar, was once sent as ambassador to 
Mukund Deo of Orissa. The lower classes of the people 
of Orissa use a trumpet called Benu, which is made of a 
long piece of bamboo. The Jattrds, which they hold in 
honor of the deity Satyan4r&yana, consist of the playing 
of the Khol and cymbals and the singing of chants or 
recitatives^ the combined effect of which is by no means 
Boporbfic in its tendency. Sometimes, companies are 
observed performing Jdtiras in the Bengali style. The 
pa^A^bearers of Orissa are well known for the ex^ 
tempore poetry they make while carrying the palki 
with its contents on their shoulders. In his Popular 
Account of the Manners and Customs of India”, London, 
1847, the Eevd. Charles Acland has translated a song 
which the bearers sang on an occasion when they carried 
Mrs. Acland. The words run as follow : — 

Sh’s not heavy, cabbadar ! 

Little baba, cabbadar ! 

Carry her swiftly, cabbadar ! 

Pretty baba, cabbadar ! cabbadar ! cabbadar ! 

Trim. the torches, cabbadar ! I 

For the road’s roagh, cabbadar ! 

Here the' bridge is, cabbadar ! 

Pass it swiftly, cabbadar, cabbadar ! 

Carry her gentlv, cabbadar I 

Little baba, cabbadar ! 

Sing so cheerily, cabbadar ! 

Pretty baba, cabbadar, cabbadar, cabbadar. 




The verses which the bearers improvised on the 
occasion when they carried the I^vd. gentleman himself 
were by no means complimentary to his person, as the 
following translation will show : — 


Of what a>toavy bag f 
No it’s aikslephant ; 

.lie weight ! 

Let's throw his patkee down — 

L^'s set him in the mnd — 

Let's Wave him to his fate. 

No^ for he'll be angi*y then ; 

Ay, aitd he will beat ns then 
With is^ thick stick. 

The|» rot's make baste and get along. 

Jump aloug-^uick ! 

And then, says Mr. Acland, suiting the action 
to the word, off they set in a nasty jog-trot, which 
rattled every bone in my body, keeping chorus all the 
time of ' jump along quick, jump along quick’, until 
they were obliged to stop for laughing.” 

Golam Rezza, and his son All Eezza, noblemen of 
Patna, a district of Behar, were noted players on the 8etdr, 
and the style of their execution has been followed in 
some parts of the country. The principal aristocratic 
houses in Behar hav^ continued to patronise music. 
The Maharajah Sir Lachmiswar Sing, E. C. I. E.^ the 
present chief of Durbhanga, is a great admirer -of the 
art. He plays on the 8etdr excellently well, and has in his 
service a performer on the Sarod, who is considered one 
of the best players on the instrument of the present day. 
Maharajah NewaJ Eissore Bahadoor, the grand-father of 
the late Maharajah HarendraSilssore of Bettia, composed 
a large number of songs on Durgft or EnU, which are as- 
sociated with his name and are reverently sung by Hindu 
musicians hailing from the .province. Behar claims to 





have given birth to Yidy&pati^ whose mellifluous stanzas 
on the loves of Badha and Krishna are considered the 
ideal of lyric songs and are extensively utilized in the 
KirtanoB and Jattrd performances of Bengal which are 
noticed further on. The following is a translation of one'bf 
Vidy^pati’s Ijrrics made by Mr. 0. C. Dutt^ a prominent 
member of the Bambagan Dutt family of Calcutta, ver) 
appropriately called by Captain D. L. Bichardson a 
nest of singing birds” 


0 vain the attempt to desci-ibe the sweet pleasures, 

The exquisite bliss which from Love doth proceed, 

For they change every moment, and lo ! nt his bidding, 
New pleasures and sweeter each other succeed. ' 

From my birth, I may say, I have looked oif Love's 

features. 

But my eyes are insatiate, — would see them more clear, 
Tho' oft have 1 heard his low tones of endearment. 

Their accents seem new, O so new to the ear ! 


With him have I pass'd long nights of *deep rapture, 
But no trace of those transports, — tho' long have I 

griev'd ; 

For oyolee I've kept him enshrined in my bosom, 

Still my heart's bitter anguish remains unrelieved. 


0 Love has been woreoipped by poets unnumber'd. 

But none has the spirit of Love e’er divined, 

Says sage Vidyapati, — to give balm for the beart-aohe« 
In hundi'ede of thousands not one shall we find. 

In Bengal the strains were simultaneously taken up by 
Cbandidis, a *nci^ve of Birbhum, and a contemporary of 
Yidjipati. Chandidfts is considered the earliest writer of 
lyrical literature in Bengal, and his melodious effusions 
are also recited or sung in KvHwmlb and in Jatir&B of the 
ancient style. The following is a translation of one of 
Chandidis’s songs representing BAdhi’f app^ to 
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Krishna which^ even in the foreign garb in which it 
has been clothed by Mr. B. 0. Dutt^ 0. I. E.^ (of the 
Bengal Ciril ServicOi and another singing bird’* of the 
Bambagan ^^nest’V, so characteristically depicts the 
loTing heart of the Hindu heroine : — 

Lore ! whet more shall I say P 

In life, in death, in after-life, 

.. ril be thy duteous wife. 

Tea ! to thy feet my heart is tied 
By silken ties of love, 

I offer all, — my heart sod soul ; 

I'll he your doatiog slave ! 

I've thought if in this wide, wide world 
AnoUier friend I own. 

In loving tones to name my name, 

Alas ! Alas ! there's none ! 

On earthy in heaven, in after- world, 

Alas 1 who loveth me ? 

Oh ! to thy feet, I turn for help, 

To thee alone ! to thee ! 

Oh I do not spurn me-— I am weak. 

Oh do not turn away. 

I've thought and felt, without thy help, 

I have no other way. 

If for a moment thee I miss, 

A death-like trance I own ; 

I'll keep and nurse thee on^my heart, 

E'en as a precious stone. 

Another native of Birbhum was Jayadeva^ who 
flourished in the 12th century and whose Sanskrit lyric 
called the OUa Oavinda • has also furnished^ songs for 
Kirtana and JAUri performances. His Iknguage was 
highly poetic and eminently suited for music. JThe 
first stanza of one of his songs/ beginning with the 
words '^Yiharati, haririha sarasa vasante/1 has thus 
been rendered into English* by Sir Edwin Arnold^ 
K. 0. B. 1.— 
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1 know where Krishna tarries in these early days of 

spring, 

When every wind from* warm Malay brings fragrance 

on its wing ; 

firings fragrance Bto)pn far away from thickets of the 

clove, 

In jungles where the bees ham and the Koil Antes her 

love ; 

He dances with the dancers, of a merry morrice one. 

All in- the budding spring-time, for 'tis sad to be alone. 


Bengal has been proliAc in reformers and devotees 
whose feeling compositions have contributed sq much to 
enrich the religious literature and national songs of the 
country. The Kiriana is one of the earliest national 
songs of Bengal. As has already been mentioned^ Vidy6- 
pati and Ohaudid&s were the pioneers in the held of 
this kind of religious song. Chaitanya^ the promulgator 
of the doctrine of Bhakti or faiths who dourished in 
Nuddea in the fifteenth century, introduced the Nagara^ 
8(mkirtana for the street processions in which Kirtana 
songs weT<^ sung in chorus in a somewhat different style, to 
the acQ npaniment of the Khol and Karatdla (cymbals). 
His contemporaries, disciples, and followers, among whom 
were firind^van D4s, Mur4ri D6s, and Govinda DAs, com- 
posed a large number of Kvrtana» which now form the 
-standard songs in this line. The District of Burdwan 
produced several Hirfano-singers of note. The Kirtanas 
have for their subject the praises of Krishna, his early 
career, and the loves of R4dh4 and Krishna. As the 
people expressed a desire to see the adventures of 
Krishna represented' not only in words but also 
in action, the Jdttrd came to be introduced. The original 
Jaltra was a melo-dramatic performance in which the 
classical stansas of Yidyftpati, Chandid^s^ and other 
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early composers preponderated^ and these compositions j 
were snng either solo or in choms. Prem Chind and 
Paraih&nanda were among the earliest leaders of the 
Jattri, Oovinda^ a disciple of the latter, and Badan 
followed in their wake and were^rominent singers in the 
middle of the present century. The Jdttrda being the 
direct outcome of the Kirianas^ had also for their subjects 
the career of Krishna and in this sense were somewhat 
like the Masteries of mediaeval Europe. Latterly, however, 
other subjects from the Pur^nas as also incidents from 
the Mah4bharata, or from popular legends, have been 
chosen for representation, and the Dhol, Tahld^ Mandird, 
violin and other instruments have been introduced. The 
Khpl and Karaldla are essentially the instruments employ- 
ed in musical performances of a religious nature. The 
Ohandi songs, which are based on the incidents described 
in his work by Mukundar4ma Chuckerbutty, who lived in 
the Idth^century^ are also sung to these instruments. 
Jagann&th Swamak4r was a well known singer of Chandi 
songs : his grandson B4jan&r4yana made a name in this 
direction in the third quarter of the present century. 
The Bdmdyana songs, which are based on the popular 
version of that great epic made by Eirtib4s Ojhi of the 
Nuddea District, who flourished in the 16th century, 
are sung to the rhythmia accompaniment of the 
Mandird alone. Bamprasad Sen contributed a great 
deal to enrich the literature of devotional songs 
by his compositions on the Gtoddess KdU. He was 


• The Dhap innfr li » oompromiii# between tb» JAftrd tod KiriaiMi> 
It It fling in the munDfr of tho S'iifnna, tho'oiufio hoting more of the 
phereoter of the Jdttrd than o( the Kiitana, ^ Shoot 60 jearf ego tbia 
kind of tinging waf intiododhd hy Mohan Data Baol. Uif diaoiple^ 
Madha Badan Kanra, popalarl? known «• Undho Kin. compoaed a large 
noabec of pieoae of ibia kind, wliioh ere ttili popnlar in the eoantrj. 
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hofn, in 1720 and receiTed much encouragement at 
the hands of Maharajah Krishna Chjinder of l^uddeay 
who was a great patron of literature and the ftrt 
of music. Tlie songs of Bamprasi^ are full of deyotioi^al 
feiTour and up to this day furnish the means of liyeli- 
hood to many a Hindu mendicant. Maharajah Srish 
ChundeTj the grand-son gf Maharajah Krishna Chunder, 
composed a number: of religious songs w^ch are held in 
much' regard by the followers of Kali. 

The Kahi song had its rise at the time of Maharajah 
Nava Kissen of SobhabassTj Calcutta^ who flourished 
during the mle of Lord Clire. The creators of this kind 
of song were Rasu ^’rising. Nalu Nanda Lal^ and Itaghu- 
nath Das. HarulThakur used to entertain theMaharajah 
with those compositions and ^rentuallj received help 
from him to form a company. At flrst the company was 
formed of amatenrsj but latterly it became a professional 
one. Haru Thakur, who could dompose the songs, is con- 
sidered the first professional Kahirwala. His, contem- 
poiuriefi were Nityananda Bairagi, Bhabani Churn Banik, 
Bhimdas Malabur, and others, who staiied an anta- 
gonistic company, whose object was to sing replies to the 
questions* mooted by Haru’s party ; the replies hjing at 
that time framed previous to the ptvformance taking | 
plaice and after the subject-matter had been ascc^rtiiined 
from the opening party.. After the death of MahaiMjah 
Na'>*a Kissen, Haru Thakur gave up the profession, and 
Niiu Chuckerbutty and bis brother Itamprasod on one 
side, and BholaNath M(»ira on the other, all disciples cl 
' Ham Ihak'tr, lormeti two companies. At this time 
several otbsr ccnapaiiics were started, led by Mohan 
Sbktfj Nrmaiii Patuni, Anthony '(a Eurasian), and 
other*. Il>nninent aiming those wLO compose*! the ; 
songs for thsse companies ivas Bum Bose of 6u!keL«(ii] | 
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the District of Howrah^ situated opposite to Calcutta^ on 
the banks of the Hugli). It was he whp introduced the 
system of composing replies and rejoinders on the spot. 
At one time Aa&t-singing was the rage in Calcutta and 
other places in Bengal. After the death of the master- 
composers (whose effusions may still he heard repeated 
by the old men of this country) ^ the Kcibi system began 
to decline. Later on, Mohan Chand Bose of Bagbazar 
(in Calcutta) introduced the Dandd Kabi and, shortly 
after, the ^alf Akrai which were cultivated, and are tq 
some extent even now practised, by amateur parties. 
The difference between the two classes of singing was 
this : — ^The former was sung standing and to the accom- 
paniment of the Dhol and Kann, exactly on the lines of 
the original Kahi ; the latter was sung sitting, and to the 
accompaniment of the Dholak, Tuinhurdy violin, 
Mandira, and other instruments employed in the 
drawing-room. The subjects of these performances 
were the same as those* of the original Kabi, viz., 
hymns to Kali, the adventures of Krishna, love and 
the pangs of separation, and sallies of an erotic nature. 
Umpires were selected to decide on the merits of 
the musical performance of the two parties and on the 
propriety of the questions and the correctness of their 
answers. A rival party to that of Mohan Chand at 
Bagbazar was started at Jorasanko (also in Calcutta), for 
\ which Bom Chand Mukherjee used to compose the songs. 


* Kalal Ghandar Sao iWi a mniiolan with Maharajah Nara M^jMan. 
■a waa lha originator of a a/atahi of aingiog, than oallad Akrai, which 
waaimproTad npon bj hia aiatar’a aon, Rainoidhi Oopta, whoatartad 
two amatanr eonupaaiaa aboai 1Q06. The obiaf faatara of tha Akra% laj 
in fcha prapondaranoa of inatromaiital mnalo. At that tima tha ayatam 
^ of ainging rapl j-aooga waa not in rogaa i tha moaical oompoaitiona wara 
I rathar dlSonlt of randarieg. and henoa, parhapa, tha Akrai atjia of 
tinging waa diaoontinnad aftar a faw parformannaa. It wan whan 
\ Mohan Ohand (who wan a diaeipla of Bamnidhi) dafiaad tha Half Akrai, 
onAha ajatam now in naa, that tha Akrai oama to ba oallad FuU Akrai, 
in ^tradiatinotion to tha tarn Half Akrai. 



Both Mohan Chand and Bam Chand composed tunes for 
the songs for the companies thej led, and these hare 
been followed as standard airs up to the present date. 
The well-known poet JIbvtbt Ohunder Oupta (bom 1809), 
and his contemporary Oopal Chunder Bannerji of 
Bhowanipore, used to compose songs for some of the 
companies of the latter days. Mono Mohan Bose, a 
draimtist atid poet (bom* about 1888), is considered one 
of the best living composers of this kind of song. The 
Ddndfl Kdbi add Hal/ Akrai performances have alwayii 
been confined to gentlemed amateurs. The music and 
composition represented by the ,Half Akrai and Ddndd 
Bobt. being beyond the reach and comprehension of the 
masses, the FanckaXl was introdficed in about the first 
quarter of the present century. It consists of alternate 
recitation and singing, tiie subjects being chosen from 
the Bimiyana, Mahtbh4rata and Bhigayata. Dasarathi 
Bay was the first great leader of a professional company 
of this kind. He was born in 1804, and died in 1867, 
and was the composer of several pieces which he and 
his brother Tmkari performed, llie PanehAU is an 
€aypdrU affair so far as composition is concerned, but two 
companies are sometimes employed to perform and their 
respective excellence has to be decided by umpires. 
Sanyasi Chuckerbutty was the last singer of the PanehAU 
who excelled in the professional line. This Idnd of ; 
performance is, like the professional KaJki, going out of 
fashion. Sometimes gentlemen amateurs organize 
PinehAU companies for tpecial pe^omiUnces, and among 
those started in the recent times might be mentioned the 
parties of Agarpara (a village about 8 miles north of 
Caleutta), Jorasanko, Bag Bazar, and J8ow Bazar, 
in Calcntti^ and Bhowanippre and Kalighat in the 
subwlis' of Calcutta. Bespectable Bengali gentlemen 
from time to time start amateur JAUrie which area < 





combination of the professional JdUri and dramatic 
acting. Thej also sing in choms in street processions 
snch as issue on the occasions of the BaiK and Dol 

J6Uri festirals. The songs sung on such occjssions are 
composed and set to music on the lines of the Half 
Ahrai. Amateur theatricals are started now and then in 
Cslcuttaud other parts of Bengal. The first Bengali 
amateur theatre-was started in 1858 at the Belgatchia 
Villa of Kajah Pratap Narsin Singh of Paikpara in 
the suburlM of Calcutta^ undldr the supeiYision of some 
of the prominent members of the educated Hindu 
spcietj of Oslcutta.. Maharajah Bahadur Sir Joteendro 
Mohun Tagore^ E. C. S-L^ took an actiye part in its 
get-upj and composed xor the orchestra Organised for it 
a few airs which are. the first of their kind. This 
orchestra consisted mostlj of European instruments. 
Later on^ when theatricals began annually to be giren 
at the Mahare.jah’s famHj residence in Pathunaghatta 
Street, Calcuttaji the orchestra .was made up entirely of 
Indian instrument, and most of the airs played in it 
were composed by the author of this' publication. Some 
professional theatres hare, within the last 26 years, been 
set up in Gal^tta in most of whose orchestras Hindu 
music is played on European instruments. Amateur 
parties are sometimes formed in imitation of the BMt, 
a sect of refigious mendicants who dance and sing to the- 
music of EHdfd, Oopfja/iUra and Anaa^ia ,Lahari. 


The old Bajahs cf Bissenpur in the District of 
Bankura were famous for the impetus OtBj jgtefb to the 
cause of music- by encouraging musicians and fostering 
itp practice in the country. At one time the progreaa 
made here was so greats and the nuniber of muai^us it 
produced so large, tlmt the country bams to be deaig- 
Mted the '^Ddhi of Bengal.? Bam Sankar Bhattadiarya 



was one of the* most distinguished n^usicians of the 
place. The tradition for its lore of music has ip the 
modern days been kept up in the country by the 
establishment of a Musical Society at Bankura in' connec- 
tion with which two Music Schools were opened in 1888, 
one at Bankura and the other at Bissenpur, chiefly with 
the object of training* teachers for the benefit of the 
surrounding Patsalas (primary schools). Mr. J. 
Anderson, at that time the Magistrate of the District, 
helped a great deal in the establishment of the schools, 
where elementary music beg^n to be taught by 
mean^ of a manual of vocal music, called Oiia-prave$a, 
which the writer of the present publication prepared for 
the purpose. 

Music plays an important part in the service of the 
Bralimo Somajes or Theistic Churches of the country 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy (1776 — 1833), who established 
what is called the Adi (or first) jSrahmo Somaj in 
Calcutta in 1830, composed a number of hymns which 
were sung here as well as elsewhere. At Mie present 
time hymns set to high class music are sung here under 
the supervision of the talented members of the familyof 
Maharshi Debendro Nath Tagore, the present head of the 
Somy. In the Brahmo Somaj of India which was opened 
by Babii Keshub Chunder Sen in 18G9 in another part of 
the town, hymns composed in the Kirtan and other 
popular styles are sung to the accompaniment’ of the 
church organ and the Kjiol, ' The songs sung by the 
members and followers of this Somaj in tlieir street 
processions -are quite in keeping .with the national 
style. 

In some of the Native Christian Churches, hymns 
are sung to the music of the country. A few years ago 
a'/d/fmwas started in the District of Nuddea where 
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Borne 0f the incideatB related in the BiUe were rendered 
in the melo-dramatio Bfyle. Sometime a^o the Christian 
MiBBionarieB adopted the style of the Kathaks for the 
propagation of their religion. The Kaihah are learned 
Br&hmimaB who elucidate the texts of the Hindu Sagtra 
or relate the Pur&nas by means of recitations' and 
songs. Among the most noted of them in the 
modem days were Krishna Mohan, Dharanidhar, and 
Sridhar. 

The aristocratic families of Bengal and specially of 
Calcutta hare always encouraged musicians who risited 
theib from time to time. Some of them were practical 
mpsiciaiis. The late Ma^rajah Mahatab Chand of 
Biu^wan composed a large number of songs and 
patronised Bamapati Banerji who also composed some 
excellent songs in praise of the Goddess K&li. Babu 
Ashutosh Deb of Calcutta,, popularly known as 
Shatu Baba, . kept a number of distinguished 
musicians on his establishment. He was a skilful player 
on the Sdin, and the composer of many songs. Bajah 
.Sir ]^dha Kant Deb Bahadur, K. C. S. I., Babu Gk>pi 
Mohan Tagore, and Babu Prosunno Cumar Tagore, 
0. S. I., were great lorers of music and supported 
seyeral musicians, among whom might be mentioned the 
songstress Hira, the Jfridaajfu-player Golam Abbas, the 
Tooalitt Hadda Ehu, the Sw-Bringir plajer Eashim 
AliEhan, and the lOMb player Baand Ehan. Hie 
Majeltj Wajed All Shah, the ez>Eing of Ondh, who, 
■inee the anneiation of Ondh in 1866, resided at hfatia- 
bmj in the enburha of Caloutta, kept some rerj good 
on hia ataff, among whom Tai Ehan ia stni 
living. Hia Majeaty wae a practioal mnaioiaa himself 
and it said to have been the originator of the k^ of 
Mng known as " Lnoknow Thnmri.’' His Highness the 
Nawab Nasim of Bengal, fiither of the present Hawab, 



had some distinguished mnsioiaas in his oooii. One of 
them, Ata Hossain, had accompanied His Highness to- 
England where he ga^e some specimens of his skill before 
H. B. H. the Prince of Wales. Ata Hossain receiTed.a 
silrer medal from the President of the Bengal Mnsio 
School in May 1883 when he risited Calcutta. The first 
Bengali treatise on mnsio was written about 50 years jago 
by Babu Hadha Mohan Sen of Calcutta, ^e first treatise 
in the same language, written on a systematic plan, 
'embodying the theory and practice of music, was brought 
out by I^fessor Ehetra Mohan Goswami in ttus year 
1868. He composed sereral airs for the . fifsidr and the 
orchestra, as also m number of songs which he published 
later on in his work cdled Kantha Kaumudi, or a 
treatise on yocal music. Among the distinguished 
Tocalists of the third quarter of the present cen- 
tury were Ahmud Khaq and Qopal Prasad. The 
latter’s brothers, Luchmi Pnsad and Sar^a Sahay, 
were first-class players on the Ftnd and the Beiir* 
The present Maharajah of Hill Tipperah is well- 
known for the encouragement he giyes to the art* He 
is himself a practical musician of no ordinary abilify. 
Madan Mohan is a good Mridanga player of the day. 
Lala Eebul Kissen, Eadau Sing, and B^au Sing also 
distinguished themselyes in this line two decades ago. 
The Tuppa songs composed by Babu Bamnidhi’.Qupt^ 
who flourished in about the first quarter of the present 
century, are still popular among those Bengalis . ^ho 
■ing or listen to erotic compositions. 

The year 1881 is full pf importance to the histoiy of 
Hidiaa music. It was on the Srdof Augnst* of this year 
that a school of mnsio ifiuned the Ben^ Mnsic School — 
the fibrstof its kind in India— was established in Calcutta, 
where tocsI mnsio and someof the drawhig-itxnn instm- 
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mentfl began to be taught with the aid pt books and 
according to a BjBtoM of .notation. It was founded bj 
and hoB ever since been under the presidency of. the 
writer of the present work. In the year 1881^ the Bengal | 
Academy of Music was founded by him. The object of 
this institution is mainly to encourage the study and 
practice of Hindu music by the establishment of schools 
and by the awarding of complimentary titles and in- 
fugnias the^f to distinguished mns icians. These two 
institutions hare always receired the encouragement of 
the highest ofBlcials of the land. The Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava^ while he was Viceroy and Qoremor^Ieneral of ; 
India^ . was the High Protector of the Acadeiny. Since 
1880^ the Bengal Music School has been receiring a 
grant-ui-aid from the Government Of Bengal. Some 
years ago^ a class for teaching theoretical muaic^ as also 
one for the teaching of Vedic chants^ were Opened at the 
Sanskrit College of Csicutta^ — ^botb with the suppoft of 
the present writer and the sanction of the Govern- 
ment obtained by him. He has with him a distinguished 
musiciiin Babu Eally Prosonno Banefji* who plays skil- 
fully on the Ffndj BurA^&h&r and Betar, His performances 
on the NyAiiaranga^m instrument peculi ar to India^ have 
always dallenged the admiration of his listeners, among 
whom might be named Their Boyal Highnesses the 
Prince t)f Wales, and the Hnke and the Doehess of 
Connaught, the Esif of Northbrook, the Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava, the Marquess and Mfurddoness of 
Bipon, besides distinguiriied Government oiBoials and. { 
visitors from Europe and America. Since the foundation 
of the. Bengal Music School^ the science and art of musio 
have receivM considerable •attention at the hand s 
of the Indian people and spvdral books have been 
puUidi^ tending to a dsa^r understanding of the 
subject. In view of the hdp of the Government 
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appears that musio was formerly cnltiTated jn 
^ Ceylon, and reduced to principles. Pieces of music in 
reg^ar notes might be %een in some of the old books in 
the Pali' language. The gamut was tern^ed Sepia iSoaere 
(Sanski-it, Sapla Swara, or the oeren notes.) There were 
no particular signs for these notes, each ,of them being 
formed of as many letters as were necessary for their 
pronunciation. The Singalese hare seyenil instruments 
in use. They are very* fond of . the trumpet, called 
Haveneve, or H^'anawa^ which they consecrate to the 
temples. Their horn, named Kambone, is said to produce 
as annoying a sound oa their trumpet. They haye a 
kind of .hautboy, which, however, is not so unpleasant as 
the others. It is very narrow, considering its length. 
The two extremities are tied by cat-gut strings to the 
belt on which the instrument bangs^; this belt goes over 
the shoulder. They have soverdl kinds of drums. The 
Daaul, a long and narrow instrument, is s truck with a 
curved stick called DaouX kadipone, the left hand only 
being used, ^e Tammetam (Todi-tom P ) is a kind of 
kettle, covered with a skin on the top, and beat with an 
instrument called Kaddipow. The Ravani, (perhaps so 
called in honor of fiA vana, the monster-king of Ceylon of 
the mythological days), is a sort of timbrel, mimue the 
bells. Tt is held with the left hand^ and the fingers of 
the right are made to slide 09 it. It is placed on the 
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ground and three or fonr people together (aometimee 
women) beat it continnoDsIy for honra without reference 
to mniical time. The Odikie or Udakea ia the beat of all 
their drama, and capable of producing a good effect in a 
piece of muaic. It ia the inatmment of the man of taate, 
and the performer, therefore, ia paid more liberally than 
thoae on the other rarietica of the drum. The Berrigodea 
ia a kind of long drum made of jack-wood, corered with 
deer-akin, and beat with the handa. The Tallea, made of 
braaa, ia beat with a atick. M. Sonnerat, in Ida Voyag$ 
aum Indes Orienialei, (Poria, 1806), 8 a 3 'B that the Hindua 
maintain that the RuvanaMiron^ one of their old inatru- 
menta played with the bow, waa invented about 5,000 
' yeara ago by Savana, a mighty king Of Ceylon. The 
Venah or Venavah is tL atringed instrument aometimea 
aeen in the hands of strolling beggars. It is mounted 
with wo strings of different kinds (one made of a species 
of flax and the other of horse-hair), and is played with a 
bow which is also . made of horse-hair and has bella 
attached to it. The hollow of the instrument is half a 
cocoa-nut shell, polished, covered with the dried akin'of 
a lizard, and perfoi*ated below. The people of Ceylon are 
vei 7 fond of hearing songs. When on his ti’avels, a great 
man h.ns often one vocalist before and another behind 
his palkL These two men, each in their turn, sing 
stanzas of an intermediate length, for it so happens some- 
times that the singer, quite taken up with the subject, 
gives some cjrtempore verses. The songs are either 
religious, in wliich case the virtues of Buddha and other 
gods ai*e extolled ; or they are historical, and then the 
virtuous actions of some of their kings are recited. 
Sometimes the songs relate a love adventure. But in si) 
cases the air ia a mournful one, gay music among the 
Singoleae being an uncommon thing. The measure is 
constantly changing, the movement remaining the 
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HtiiiA— alwETi dow; The nioet edadred tone of the 
Singalese ia what ie called the " H o re e t ro ^ ” from the 
reeemblanoe.which it bean to the aouid of the trottiiig 
of a hone. 
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PhikSIA. 


T hebe Ib every reaBon to think that muBio web 
more generally cultivated and brought to a much 
.ligher pitch of perfection before the conqneBt of thiB 
country by the Mahomedane in the Beventh century of 
the ChriBtian Era than it hae been Bince. HuBic wee 
performed at the courte of SuBa and PerBepoli^. 
AthensuB mentione that DariuB had in Mb harem no 
leBB than 329 female muBiciane. Xenophon BubBtantially 
BuppoxiB the remarks of AtheniBUB. In the time of the 
SaBsanideBj music was employed in all the festivities of 
the Persian court. F^tis holds that the music of ancient 
Persia bore a resemblance to that of India. One of the 
results of the Mahomedan conquest waq the destruftion of 
the arts and literature of the Persians. From the letter 
of William Ersldne to Sir John Malcolm, which was 
published in the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, Yol II, it would appear tha^ when the Mussul- 
mans conquered Persia, Saad, the son of Abu-wakhas, 
wrote to Omar, (who was the second Caliph after 
Mahomed), to be allowed to send a number of books to 
him. Omar’s answer waB,.lbo throw them into the water, 
as useless to the faith. This order was so completely 
carried out, by the burning of all books, that the only* 
musical work now known to exist in the Persian 
language is o le entitled ffeela ImaeU, mentioned in a 
catMogue of MSS. appended to Mr. Fraser’s History of 
Nadir Shah. The third part of this book treats of 
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mmoal iiutraiiie&ta. It ia said that mufie waa intro- 
duced into Peraia by Gjemahid, or Oiamaohid, the fifth 
aoTereignbf the firatj or Piachdaliaa dynaatj. Ninmi, 
a Peraian writer^ deaoribea in enthnaiaatio temia the 
mnaical entertainmenta of Parfia, a Peraian monarch, 
who fionriahed about 590 of the Ohriatian Bra, aa being 
in a atyje of great magnificence. Anim, a muaician of 
Hinduathan, ata^a that the aeveh primary modea were 
in uae among ' the Peraiana before the reign of thia 
monarch. Sir William Jonea apeaka of their haring 84 
modea, which they diatribute, according to an idea of 
locality, into twelve rooma, twenty-four receaaea, 
and forty-eight anglea or comera.” The prin- 
cipal modea, like thoae of the Greeks, are called 
after the different countries or cities ; as the mode 
of lap^an, the mode of Irak, the mode of Hijaa, and 
so on. Considering the softness of the Persian language, 
the strong accentuation of the words, and the tenderness 
of the songs that are written in it. Sir William concludes 
that the Persians must have a natural and affecting 
melbdy, which is,, certainly, true music ; but they seem 
to be very little acquainted with the theory of that 
aublime art.” In his ** History of Persia,” Sir John 
Malcolm says : The Persians deem music a science, 
but it is one in which they do.not appear to have made 
much progress. They have a gamut and notes, and a 
different description of melody, that is adapted to 
various strains, such as the pathetic, voluptuous, joyous, 
and imvlikow The voice is accom panied by instruments 
of .which they have a number ; but they cannot be said 
*to be fuith'er advanced in this science than the Indians, 
frbm whom they are supposed to have borrowed it.” 


The first writers in Persia who treated musioasa 
science were Arabs, who adopted the musical instm- 
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ments of the Persians. From their, works it would 
appear that the compass oi the octave was divided into 
17 intervals, there being conseqaentlj two intervals 
between each whole tone ; in other words, the octave was 
divided into 17 one-third tones. Towards the end of 
'the thirteenth century, however, some theorists adopted 
a system in which the octave was divided into twelve 
iiitevvals, like the semi-tones of the chromatic scale of 
Europe. 

M. Taugoin, in his Journey in Persia”, describes 
the funeral games’* of the Persians, in which music 
plays an important part. These games are called the 
Taziaa, or Desolations ; and they were instituted in 
memory of the martyrdom of the Imams Hassan and 
Hossain, who perished at Eerbela in a great battle 
against the false Caliph Tezid. During this solemn 
festix^*l 9 the Mollahs, stationed in pulpits, chant in, a 
mournful tone, sacred hymns and lamentations, and the 
whole auditory respond to them with tears and deep- 
drawn sighs. Music forms also a part of the nuptial 
ceremonies of the. Persians. M. VonHussard, an amateur 
of music, who held an official situation in Persia, took, 
to Europe some of the choruses of the Persian dervishes, 
which appeared to be possessed of considerable musical 
merit. These dervishes hold meetings on certain days, 
at which their superior presides, and they dance to the 
music of the flute and the drum, whisking themselves 
round with great swiftness. Of the various sects into 
which the dervishes are divided, the Mewliachy or Mewlewi, 
are the most devoted to music. These choruses are 
described in the Harmonieon b.b having considerable 
originality and force of expression,” and as being 
throughout, faithful to the meaning anfl spirit of the 
poetry.” Fai*ther on : The change of time that some- 
times occurs exactly resembles the French dramatic 
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iira8ic : it dooii no( offend the ear, and never appeare to 
be out of it8 proper plpeef. ^e compase iamounte to no 
more than an octavt'jM a hall, from C to F ; conse- 
qnentlj theie 8onit*^ SBiaptopoeed acco to circum- 
etancee, are wtthm oompaav of eyerj*' voice/' fl^t- 
sebne, in hra NairruUwi of th$ Bk$oiM Emba$$y"to Penia in 
1817 f 8aj8 ^hat w^ati the ambaeetdor arrived at Erivan, 
the troops pnsl^nted arms, the drams beat, and the 
fifes playedstha English national air of * God Sav^(» the 
King. * The ipog^nonme of tha-mnsical entertainments 
given to the saBBassador ahd his suite included a 
gniipr, a sort of '^Min of tMSe strings, two tambarines, 
and^sin^. • • Threw^andsodie bojs had small metal 

4 aiiaDtsts,^hich they struck in time with the dance.*’ 
i0/%Be year;. 1834, a troop of Persian soldiers went to 
Warsaw. A cOrtain Bussian Prince who was there at 
time gave them an entertainment a {tart of ifhioh 
eonsisted of a grand concert of their own music. The 
leader of the band was ordered by his master the Prince 
to arrange the airs which* the Persians were in the habit 
of singing, for %he orchestra. This was done, but 
it was a great disappointment to the Prince to be tpld 
by his Peraian guests, after they had listened fo the 
performance, that the ar] 9 |.ngement with harmony 
entirely destroyed the* beau'lly and charm of their 
melodies. 


Though now rarely met with, the harp was formerly 
a^ well-known, instrument in Persia. The celebrated 
Persian poet Amir Khusru (who flourished about the year ' 
1315) n^kes the following mention of it in a poem 
entitled the Mtrah^^Iskhandtr : — The harp’s soft notes 
to heaven aSbended and from' the flagon dowed the ruby 
wave; the lute’s sweeHones angels from heaven attracted. 
The organ and dulcimer, wit^ gentle notes, a sooth- 







ing ehaarni diffoied.** Sir Robert Eer Porter gieea loine 
illustraiioni of the harp in his sketches from 'the ol4 
sculptures which exist on a stupendous rocki called 
Taokt-i-Bostan, situated near Kermanshah^ ten dajs’ 
joumej north-east of Bagdad. Ihese sculptares, which 
are said to hare been executed dMng the reign of 
ESiusru ParTis (towards the end of thg sixth dbntury 
3f the Christian Era), include, le^reseutations of boats 
filled with women plajing upon harps resembling in 
construction those of the Assyrians. Major O'Neill 
remarin that the figures are in perfect preseiration, 
and the strings* of the hi^ completely. Tisible." En- 
graying^.of tiome Persian hArps of a later date maybe 
seen in Lane’s edition of The Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments.” The harps are about* 400 years old. The 
drawings from which .the engrarings are derived were 
received by Mr. Lane from Sir Obre Ouseley. The 
harp, called Chang in Persian and Junk in Arabic, 
is now almost entirely fallen into desuetude. The 
Persians have a dulcimer called Santir, which in point 
of construction and treatment is almost the same as the 
German HaeJ^reL Its antiquity in Persih is established 
to a certain extent by . the representation of a Persian 
lady playing on it, of which Hommaire de Hell, in his 
Voyage en Perse” h|M given a sketch taken from an 
illustration which is known to be very old. The other 
stringed instmiiients in present use in. Persia are the 
Oud (or lute), the Schtareh (guitar,) the Tar, varieties of 
the Tamhawra, the Kemangeh (literally, ** bow-inttru- 
ment”), and the lUbab, The Schtareh corresponds to the 
QUarah of the Arabs and- Moors. The Tar, which 
literally signifies a string,” is fumisfied with 24 
frets of gut, mounted with five strings, and played 
with* a piectram of wax and brass. The Tahiboura is 
with qfied in Persia, as* elsewhere, to accompany 
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^ocal music. Tbe Kemangeh (otherwise called the 
Kamcmehd) is an instrument of the yiolin kind^and the 
]^ent of all the Arabic instruments of the same name. 
It is used to accompany both singing^ and dancing. 

; The Reffoh of Persia is an almost exact counterpart of 
the BebeCf which was formerly so popular in Western 
Europe In his Travels in various countries of the 
Eastj more particularly PeYsia/* Vol London 1819; 
Sir Vrilliam OusCley stated that he met with the bagpipe 
in Persia where it goes by the name of Net amhdnah (from 
Neif a reed or pipe^ and ambanah, a bag)^ and where also 
it appears to have been more general in former uges 
than at present:” That its construction is nearly identi- 
cal with the Scottish instrument is evidenced by Sir 
William’s remark that a Scotch gentleman played on 
it several tunea of his own country, in a very pleasing 
manner, nvithout any previous practice.” Besides the bag- 
pipe, the wind instruments of Persia consist of the Nay 
(or Neiy fluted the Zouma (or oboe), and the Shdbfrba 
(Chabbaheh or flageolet). The Kouwal is the largest speci- 
men of the tambourine class. The hand drum Dombeg 
is very popular and is specially used to accompany social 
dances and singing. The Dohl is another variety of 
drum commonly used -in the country. Castanets and 
cymbals are also in use. The Kurduis, a part of ^he 
milital'y force of Persia, have bands wliose instruments 
are, according fo Kotzebue, little drumj fastened to the j 
saddle of their 'horses, and a species of clarionet, of a | 
harsh, squeaking tone.” The voices of the Persian I 
dervishes are described as specially gouu. Comparing Per- i 
sian- singers with the* Arab musicians, Fetis jremarks, | 
with referencp to the former, that they sing with more 
taste, more ezpressioti ; and the ornaments of their ; 
melodies are less numerous and better adapted to the j 
cliaracter of the phrases.” TJio Pirsians are especially 
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celebrated for their loye-songs. The following two 
translations of Persian songs are taken from '^Specimens 
of the Popular ^Poetry of Persia^ &c./J by Alexander 
Chodzko, London, 1842 : — 


*^The late Prince of Shiraz, the well-known Fermanfer- 

I mah, having fallen in love with an Armenian girl, this 
song was composed and sung throughout all Persia.” 

A PERSIAN SONG. 

Joy and bastle resound in Shiraz ; a su^ar-mouthed girl 
came there. Faith ! Reyhana, come and embrace the Mussul- 
man creed. 

Truly ! I will not turn to the Mussulman faith. I will 
not bo a Mussulman. If 1 do so. 1 shall be killed. O, 
Shahzade ! restore Rey hana to liberty. 

I will give thee a turban and a calotte ; I will give thee 
a Cashmere shawl and a satin petticoat ; 1 will give thee a 
dagger richly set with diamonds. L will ^stow ou thee riches 
and plenty. Come, Rey hana, and embrace the Mussulman 
faith, 

I ! 

1 do not want either a turban or a calotte. I entreat you | 
in the name of Allah, Shahzade ! restore me to liberty ! 

A PERSIAN LOVE SONG. 

Ferruh walks proudly through the bazaar. I perceive 
her red dress. I am afraid she will come to me. Woe to me ! 
Ferruh has kindled a fire in my soul !* 0 do not be cruel— 
do Bot spill my blood ! 

Ferruh’s dress is scarlet ; her face shines, bums ! Ferruh* 
is a' kid, bora in the spring. O dQ not be cruel — do not spill 
my blood ! Ferrnh*s eyes call me. . My fancy dreams odd 
freaks. Her beauty- makes a Mnssrlman of a Kafir. 0 do ; 
not be cruel — do not spill my blood 1 

I will write your name on a slip of paper; I will put 
it near my heart, and will keep it tliere. i will steal ; 
you from your father ! Woe to me! O do not be cruel— ;! 
do not spill my blood ! 
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I ;TN the olden . dajB the Arabians seem to have had 
^ their musical instruments and names for the different 
notes. It has been asserted that an Arabian flute was 
not only known but also popular in Greece in the 
time of Menander. Their lutes and pipes were 
probably very sinvple^ and Sir William Jones imagines 
their miusic to have been little more than a natural *and 
! tuneful recitation of their elegiac verses, and lovd songs.” 

; According to Don , Calmet, '^'the Arabs had rhyme, 

: before the time of Mahomet, who died A. D. 632 ; and in 
; the second century, they used a kind of poetry in 
measures similar to the Greeks, and set to music.” After 
the wandering Bedouins had become conquerors of the 
world, they acquired a taste for the pleasures of Ufe. 

I Then the chanters and musicians of Greece and Persia 
went to Mecca and took service under the Arabs. Then 
I flourished the celebrated chanters Meehit and Tawis Saib 
I Hathir ; and after them, Moid-ebn-Cherih who, along 
I with others, improved the art of chanting until it reached 
; thesummit of perfection under the Abbassides. Bagdad 
I was at that period the- centre of musical excellence. Here, 
and at this period, were invented costumes for the 
, dancers, castanets for their use, various kinds of dances, 
] and a species of pantomime. The celebrated Haroun-al- 
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Bathid^ who reigned from 786 to 809 of the Christian 
era, was a great lover and patron of music. In his 
reign flourished the famous flute-player Ishac. Wonderful 
effects are attributed to the music oi the Caliph Abu- 
Nasir-Mahomed-al-Farabi who was colled the Arabian 
Orpheus. From a collection of ancient Arabian MSS. in' 
the British Museum, it would seem that the Arabians 
possessed a rude species of counterpoint prior to the 
year 1060. 


The botes of the Arabic scale are designated by the 
numbers from 1 to 7, thus: — Jeh (C), Du (D), St (E), 
Tschar (P), Pent {Q), 8€he8ch (A), Hefi (B flat.) The notes 
are sub-divided into 17 one-third4ane$^ in the following 
way : — 

CD E F G A B flat (C) 

• « '•••.. ... 

This scale came to be adopted tif the Persians 
wlffen they were subjugated by the Arabs, and as 
mentioned elsewhere, continued to ^e in use till 
it was modified into one of 12 intervals later 
on. The Arabs divide their music into two parts ; 
the ielif (composition), or music, considered in 
its relation to melody ; and the ikaa (cadence of 
sounds), or the measured cessation of melody, regarding 
instrumental music only. They have four principal modes, 
from which are derived eight others ; and they have also 
six composite modes,, formed out of the union of these. 
Their manner of noting music is by forming an oblong 
rectangle, which is divided by seven lines perpendicular 
to Ha sides, representing, together with the two extreme 
lines, eight intervals. The highest these is called by 
a name signifying the interval of all the tones ; and the 
seven others, beginning with the lowc^st, contain the 
aeten Pevsian names of numbers. Each of the lines is of 
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a different color, wliich must be remembered, as is ell as 
the name and the interFal. The simplicitj of character^ 
attributed by Sir William Jones to the music of the 
ancient Arabs, setms now to haye been lost, considering 
how complex is their system of notation. 

The musical instruments of the Arabians are chiefly < 
those of percussion, or thrummed with the fingers or nails. I 
“They hafse indeed,” says Dr. Burney, “ a flute called 
Nai with ventages. The tube is a section of reed, with a 
mouth-piece of horn. It is to the sound of this flute that 
the Dervishes dance.” The Arabs have also an instru- 
ment called the Aoud, or El pud (literally “wood”), which 
in name and shape, resembles a lut^ and they .ascribe as 
many marvellous effects to it as the Greeks did to the 
lyre of Amphien, or the Chinese to the Ein of { 
Pin-mou-kai. ^^hey tell you,” says M. Ginguene, in an 
article on Arabian music in the Encyclopedie Methodique, 
“with the utmost gravity, that each of the ftrings of this 
instrument, four in number, has particular virtue ; &e 
.first, for instancy acts as a specific against bile and 
phlegm ; the second is a BO^steiga cure for the most 
inveterate melancholy and vapours ; the third gives health 
add vigour to young people of both sexes ; and lastly, the 
fourth string affords relief, the instant it is • heard, to a 
sanguine temper and disposition.” The power of these 
strings depends greatly on the manner they are mani- 
pulated. “They have,” continues the same writer, a 
particular ptii icoto, or pinch, for every action and passion j 
courage, liberality, and noble sentiments, are inspired by 
one mode of thrumming ; love and pleasure hj a second ; 
the d|Uice is inspired by a third ; sleep and tranquility by 
afourth.” The Arabs have a kind of dulcimer called the 
K&nwu ; and a violin called K^mangeh d gauB. With 
regard to the latter, M. F6tis observes we compare 
the OmerU with the Arab instrument Kmangih dgauB, we 
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at onc€ perceived that the latter took its origin from the 
former”^ which is a Hindu instrument cf the fiddle 
species. Further on, he 8a7a.wlth reference to*the R%bab 
of the Antbs, of which there are two varieties, vi»., 
Bahai eih Moganny, or ^'singer's Babab”, and Rihahaik 
Shaker, or '^poet’s Babab,’* that* it is ^'onij a modification 
of the Buana of the Hindus, the cnij difference being 
in the bodj of the instrument.” • Some of the 
Arabic instruments are constructed so as to enable 
the performer to produce accurately the seven- 
teen one-third tones of the scale. The frets on 
the T^ofinhdura^ (a species of mandoline with a long neck), 
for instance, are ^eg^ted with a view to this object. 
The Kamangehf alrea^ y mentioned, has its body common- 
ly formed of a cocoa-nut shell, with a piece of skin ez* 
tended over it, and is mounted with three strings of 
catgut or horse-hair. This instrument as well as the 
dtum are commonly used by the itinerant musicians who 
accompany the dancing women. The Mar^hba is another 
instrument of the*bow species. It is mounted with a 
string of horse-hair, and ooveredwith a skin stretched 
upon the body. It accords well with the shrill voides of 
the singers in the coffee-houses. The Arab name for flute 
is Nay, of which the two most common varieties are the 
Nay-chah (large Nay) and Nay-gir$f (little Nay,) The 
Bhami or Chami, and the Salami belong to the flute species. 
Both are zaade of cane and pierced with several holes. 
The Bouh is a tuoe of metal, about forty-four inches long; 
contracted at the mouth, where a small reed is inserted, 
and enlarging towards the other end, where it is as wide 
as the hand. iCostof the instruments in use in Turkey 
and Persia are met with in some parts of Arabia. The 
Sheriff of Mecca has a band of martial music, consisting- 
of kettle-drums, trumpets, ^es, Ac. Similar bands are 
kept by the Pashas at Aleppo and Smyrna. 
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In the course of bis trarels in Arabia, Mr. Buckingham 
obserred that the church service at Assalt was very 
similar to that of the Greek* churches in Asia Minor, the 
difference lying only in the language in- which it was per- 
formed. Atthe/shurch in Damascus, the sermon was 
followed up by fine peals of music on the organ, and the 
choristers, who were composed chiefiy of children of both 
sexes, sang hymnigin responses to each other, in the 
Arabic tongue. In the ordinary amusements of the 
Arabs, music holds a prominent place. In a coffee- | 
house,*’ continues Mr. Buckingham, encounters at a 
sort of single-stick are animated by the sounds of a 
tambourine and fifes, which varied in their performance 
as the contest became closer.** He came across a party 
who sang Arabic songs in thirds and fifths ; and one 
sang an octave to the strain. The choral song, called 
DJok, is sometimes sang by the young mCn at night, 
in the coffee-houses, its measure being accompanied 
with the clapping of hands. The music of Arabia, 
as indeed of certain other Eastern nations, is remark- 
ably fiori^ in its style, the dir {cantu$ firmus) being in 
some cases almost entirely hidden’ by the introduced 
passages and grace-notes. One of the famous Arabian 
songs is the song of the Sakas, or water-carriers in 
Mecca,*’ which is . described by John Lewis Burckhardt, 
in his ** Travels in Arabia”, (London, 1829, Yol I), as 
«« very affecting, from its f imp 4oity and the purpose for 
which it is used.” The wealthier pilgrims,” observes 
he, frequently purchase the whole contents of % Saka’s 
water-skin on quitting the mosque, especially at night, 
and order him to distribute it gratis among the p6or« 
While pouring out the water into the wooden bowls 
with which every beggar is provided, they excbuin 
BAyl Allah aUhan, BAyl I Hasten. 0 

thirsty, to the ways of Godi”) and then b^ak out 
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in this short song of three notes only, which I never 
heard without emotion.” The words are : Eddjenp wa 
el fnoy feeata ly Sakah ee-Sdbyl ; that iS| Paradise 
and forgiveness* be the lot of him who gave you this 
water !” 

Singing is extremely popular with all classes ot the 
JLrabs. Many of their songs are soft and mournful in 
character, while others ara cheerful and sprightly. Most 
of the melodies are simple, but they are so overlaid with 
trills and ornaments as to become almost unrecognisable; 
These variations are improvised by the singer, and form 
the chief beauty of the performance. 

The following translation of an Arab extempore 
song is given in the ** Narrative of Travels and Dis- 
coveries in Northern and Central Africa,^* by Denham 
and Clapperton ; London, 1626, Vol H • 

Oh I She wis beaaty*s self, • and shone in matohless 
ayrametiy ! when shall I hear news of her P— how support 
her abseooe and her loss P 

My hopes are but as the fantaetio dreams ot night; yet 
with this hopelessness my love does but moreue, even as 
a star shines the.brightest in the blackest night. 

0 ! Mabrooka ! Thy head sinks too with sorrow at 
losing him whose thought* are still of thee; but as the 
desert-bird drops and smooths its wings, but to display the 
richness of its plumage, so will thy silent gnef but cause 
thee to appear with increased charms t 

Vain and cruel delusion I At the moment of the posses- 
sion of earthly happiness to doom us to melancholy dwcair, 
.bould draw to th. hriofc o£ 

ih“ wi Md^hen M. thO wiihod-fW draught .natohod 
from his thirsty .lips. 

Wbatih. look, apon 'b.oomM wacfnl, .nohantod bjr 
IwrlovaliiMM! OhI.ih. ia b.aut/*i Mlf, mjr polar atar 
of Ufa. 


M 
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TURKESTAN. 


The phabitantfl of this country are of a hybrid 
stock — ^half Kirghiz half Persian^ with an admixture of 
Kalmucks (Sans, kala mukha or black face). The 
Kalmucks use a kind of trumpet in their religious per- 
formances. This trumpet is usually far too long and too 
heavy to be hell up by the performer himself ; in proces- 
sions there are attendants in fronts who carry it before 
himi while in the temple it rests upon a frame^ so that 
he has only to raise it slightly when blowing. M. 
Hommaire de Hell saw among the Kalmucks in the 
vicinity of the Caspian Sea an instrument of the guitar 
species similar to the San-Heen of the Chinese, or SamUen 
of the Japanese. This instrument is also considered 
almost identical with the Russian Balalaifca, which is said 
to be of high antiquity and originally derived from the 
East. The following is a translation of a Kalmuk 
song ! — 

Having fettered my camel near the sonrce of the river 
Mauich, whose waters are bitter, 1 should like to sit with 
my Sogonda and play with her, snatching the smoking 
pipe from her. 

The brand on my. wild grev horse has the shape of a 
gnn. If, after having him well bridled, X could run away 
from my Sogonda, should 1 be guilty P 

The orows and the owlets sit in rows on the bnshes. 
I should dike to play with the sweet-tongned Sogonda, 
wresting a steel and a flint from her. 





Jht grtM ii waviog on the neadbw ; tho imagt of iho 
boon^fnl Sogondn.oomof to mj mind. Whnt it ant doing 
now ; tho wlm thuod her henrt nnd ihoaghta nifch me ? 

The following in the tmatlfttion of a aong repreient- 
ing an Aetnikan Tartar^a laat threwdl 

My bay horto wat fond of my ainging a it^gaw f while 
I wat riding. My bay horae will remain in the tiabltt. 


MyTarier girla, beantifnl at tie waret, remained in 
the tent. My bMotifnl Tartar girla will find a hatband for 
themaelToa ; my bay horae will find a rider. 


Mt old mother, after loting anoh a warrior u I, will 
atoop mm grief, and will ind a dark grave for iheraelf. 

e The popaltff toeg el the Tartara. 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 


XTNDER this headinf? will be brieflj described^ along 
^ with that of others^ the 'music of some 
of the countries and cities that played prominent 
parts in ancient histoxy. A succinct general account 
of such ^ countries aud cities will not^ perhaps, be found 
quite out of place here. 

A8$yria . — The first Great .Empire of antiquity, 
celebrated in the Bible. Its limits ^.re not ascertained, 
but it appears to correspond nearly to Kurdistan — the 
country of the Kurds, a rhde and mountainous district, 
bdonging partly to Asiatic Turkey and partly to 
Persia. 

Bahylcn . — ^^The earliest post-deluyian city and 
the oldest in the world of which there are any traces 
rem*8iining.” Anciently the capital of the Sabylonio- 
Chaldean Empire, in an extensive plain on the 
Euphrates Biver. The modem town Hillah occupies a 
portion of its site. The mins of Birs Nimrod, on an 
elevated mound, are supposed to be the Tower of Babel 
of the Scripture, and the temple of Belus, described by 
Herodotus. Babylon is supposed to have been originally 
built 2280 B. C. It was at the height of its power in 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar. It was beseiged and taken 
by Cyrus, B. C. 588, and afterwards by Alexander the 
Great. 
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Chaldea, — ^Modern Irak-Arabi^ a prayince compM- 
bended in the modern pashalio of Bagdad* It is watered 
by the Tigris and the Euphrates. 

Sineveh.—k faipous city of antiquity, capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Assyria, the ruins of which occupy 
an extensive space around the village Nunia, on the East 
bank of the Tigris, opposite Mosul. The city was over- 
thrown and its empire merged in that of Babylon in 
625 B. C. 

Paleetine, — Called in Scripture also the Land of 
Canaan; the Land of Promiee ; the Land of ike 
Hebrewe; the Land of lerael ; the Land of Judah; 
the Land of Jehovah ; The Holy Land, The population 
comprises Syrians, Mahomedans,* Druses, Maronites, 
Christians, Jews, and Turks. The Pasha resides at 
Beyrout, the chief commercial city, and under him is 
the.Pasha of Jerusalem. 

Phoenicia,— A tract of country in the north part of 
Palestine, in which Tyre and Sidon were chief cities. 
The people of PhcBuicia were famous for their skill 
in navigation and their active encouragement of 
0 ommerce. 

Syria.— A province of ^iatio Turkey, famed in i 
ancient history, lying along the east coast of the Medi- 
terranean. It is now divided into the pashalics of 
Aleppo, Damasoni, and B^jroat or Bidon. The trade of 
Syria is chiefly oondnoted by Chrittiane, Jews, or 
Armeniane. The Mahomedans are most nomerons in 
the secondary towns and in the rural districts. 

The musical instruments in present use in these 
countries are mostly those derived from Persian and < 
Arabio sources. 
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ASSYRIA. 


Yeiy little is on record about the imneie of me 
AesTriana. Thj disooTeriee which have only been made 
in the present centi^, however, throw a flood of ligbt 
on the sabjeot,— in fhct they form the only sonrces from 
which any enbetantial information can be derived. The 
discovered monuments, on which ^e musical instru- 
ments of tlaa Assyrians are represented, consist of bas- 
reliefs. Most of these are now to be seen in the British 
Museum. They have been obtained from three extensive 
mounds near the Tigris, called the mounds of Nimroud, 
Ehorsabad, add Eonynnjik. Nimrond, situated about 
20 miles to the south .of Mosul, was e^lored in 1847 
and 1860 by Mr. Austen Henry Layard. Ehorsabad, 
about 10 miles to the north-east of Mosul, was excavated 
M. Botta, French Consul at Mosul. The mound of ; 
Ebnyun^, which is believed to contain the mins of \ 
Hinevdi, is situated in the immediate vidnily of Motnl | 
on the opposite bank of the Tigris. Here, too, Mr. 
Layard ma^ discoveries of some sculptures. Another- 
series of Uriahs from this last place was obtained, later 
on, by Mr. H jrmuxd Bassam, and by Mr. Loftns, who 
excavated the mound in 1868 and the two follouing 
years, under the direction of Sir H. 0. Bawlinson, who 
was at that tints foltish Consnl-(}eneral in Bagdad. 
The most competent judges on Assyrian history assert 
that the period when these monuments were executed 
cmnmenced about 1000 years B. 0. The musical instm- 
ments carved thereon . must, as a matter of course, be 
older,, perhaps, by many centuries previous to that 
period. Considerations of an antiquarian kind establish 
eteady tlrnfact that, among the Assyrians as well as the 
MMilaiit Egyptians and Hebre ws, not to mention the 
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Hindus, music attained to a degree of perfection yerj 
much higher than is. obserred in many of the nations 
of the present day. The monuments alluded to show not 
only that the Assyrians possessed a yariety of pulsatile, 
wind, and stringed instruments, but also that they knew 
how to employ difiFerent kinds of stringed instruments in 


concert, either yocal or instrnmental. Moreoyer, it 
would appear that they were acquainted with the use of 
the finger-board, by means of which they could obtain a 
great number of distinct notes on a few strings, like 
those on the guitar or mandoline. As the bas-reliefs 
chiefiy represent historical eyen ts, religious ceremonies, 
and royal entertainments, it is more than probable that 
the Assyrians possessed sSyeral popular instruments, 
which, on account of their liot haying been employed on 
occasions under representation, do not find a place 
on the bas-reliefs. 


One of the instruments noticed in the sculptures is 
the Harp. It is about four feet high and held before the 
breast of the performer, and pi ayed by him while stand- 
ing or walking. The upper portion of the frame contains 
the sounding board ; two soundin g-holes^ somewhat in 
the shape of an hour glass, are seen on one side. Below 
them are the screws, or tuning pegs, arranged in 
regular order. The strings run from these .pegs down to 
the horizontal bar of the frame, round which they are 
fastened. Omam ented tassels were sometimes appended 
to the lower part of the frame. Bepresentations of 
three kinds of lyre occur in the sculp tures, differing in 
shape as well as in the* number of strings. It would 
seem that in one case the performer carried the instru- 
ment before him by means of a band slung oyer his right 
shoulder, and that in all oases he employed both hands 
in twanging tha strings, which was done with the pleo- 
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tram bb well bb with the fingerB. The Dulcimer, of 
which Bu imperfept repreBentBtion was obtBined, seemed 
to hfiye been pkyed with b plectrum held hj the per- 
former in his right hBnd. The left hBnd Appears bIbo 
to have been used either in twanging the strings, or, per- 
haps, with the view of checking any undesirable vibra- 
tions of the strings. There is another instrument found 
on the sculptures which, in the absence of any specific 
name, has been called the Asor owing to its resem- 
blance to t^e Hebrew instrument of the same name. 
In this, the strings are placed horizontally one above 
the other at regular distances. The lowest string is 
the shortest, producing the highest note, and the 
uppermost string is the longest producing the 
deepest note. The front bar of the instrument is 
surmounted by a small hand which, some one conjec- 
tures, served as a stand to hold written music. The 
instrument is supported by a belt passed over the 
shoulder of the performer, whose hands were thus free 
for the execution of his music. The Assyrians had a 
kind of guitar with many frets which, for want of a 
name and on account of its similarity with the Egyptian 
instrument, has been designated the Tafnhouira* Mr. J 
Bonomi in his work ^‘Nineveh and its Palaoes^, (London, 
1858), describes a Syrian Tamhowra which “ has ten 
strings of small wire, forty seven stops, and is invariably 
highly enriched and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Th 
Tamboura is in common use upon the shores of the 
Euphrates and Tigris.” A specimen of the double-pipe 
is observed in the Assyrian sculptures Judging from 
the shortness ofthe length of tha Assyrian trumpet, it 
would appear that it was suited for producing three or 
four notes belonging to the Triad, or common chord. 
The bell” end of the instrument is clearly discemable 
in one of the representations. The druQiB met with on 
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the ecnlptnree hav^ thi* feature in common that they 
are eorered with eldn onlj on tiieir tipper pert, end that 
they are beaten with the hands instead of with stioka. 
The Assyrians used bella of different sues, probably to 
represent different scales or sneoession of interralK ^ey 
also used the Tambourine and cymbals. Some varieties 
«f the latter wete«fannel>shaped. Captain Willock 
discovered in the mins <ff Babylon, Birs>i-Nimroad, a 
little pipe of baked clay which he |nresented to the 
Mnsenm of the Boyal Asiatic Society. It is abont three 
inches long, and has only two finger-holes, placed side 
by side, and consequently equidistant from the end at 
which it is blown. The opposite end has no. opening. 
In this respect, the instrument resemble a whistle. If 
both finger-holes axe dosed, it produces the note C ; if 
only one of them is dosed, it produces E ; and if' both 
are open, it produces G. Travellers state that the Syrinx 
or Pandean Pipe is used nt present in Syria and other 
Oriental countries, chiefly by the lower classes. Perhaps, 
it was known to the Assyrians of old, and from the fact 
of its having been a popular instmmeut, it did not pro- 
bably And a place on the monuments. It is surmised 
that the Bagpi^ and the Sistrum were also known to the 
Assyrians. > It is said that the Assyrians invented the 
Trigonnm or 'Triang^^llm, a stringed instrument of a 
triangular shape, played upon with a ^ectmm. IVom 
the nature bf the instruments represented in the sculp- 
turea, it would appear that Assyrian mnsie was soft aind 
soothing, and devoid of the nioisy dement that is so inti- 
mafdy connected with percussion insimnients. IVmn 
the conatmetion of their instruments, specially from 
that of the harps, the strings of which could be touched 
with both han^ simultaneoudy at 'different parts, and 
from the use of the douUe-pipe, it would appear that the 
Astyriaaa were in the habit of produoiiig together 
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I different notes irhich seemed to them agreeable in 
concord. It would also appear that the pentatonic scale, 
which was in use among almost aU ancient nations, was 
; in favor. As the Persians were indebted to the Assy- 
rians tor their early civilization, it stands to reason that 
the former obtained from the latter the knowledge of the 
use of Smaller intervals than semi-tones. Thatmasic 
was brought largely into requisition by the Assyrians 
in their reU^ous ceremonies has been abundantly proved 
by the sculptures, and confirmed to some extent by 
I the Scriptures as the following extract from Daniel in, 

I 1-5, will show: — Nebuchadnezzar the king made 
an image of gold, whose height was three score cubits, 
and the breadth thereof six cubits. Then an herald 
cri^^ aloud. To you it is comir aaded, 0 peopl e,* nations, 
and languages, that at what time ye hear the sound of 
the comet, fiute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and 
all kinds of musick, ye fall down and worship the golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set up.” 
There is no positive evidence as to whether the Assy- 
rians possessed a musical notation, but considering the 
progress which they made in music and other aits, it 
would not be surprising if they had. Perhaps, further 
discoveries may throw some light. on this sufgect. Some 
hope of this is held out in the foUomng remarks made 
by Professor Max Muller in his Lectures on the Science 
of Language,” London, 1862 In a ‘letter dated 
April, 1853, Sir Henry ^wlinson wrote: 'On the 
clay tablets which we have found at Nineveh, 
and which now aje to be counted by thousands, there 
are explanatory treatises on almost every subject 
under .the sun ; the art of writing, grammars and 
dictionaries, notation, weights and measures, divisions 
of time, chronology, astronomy, geography, Jiistoxy, 
‘mythology, geology, botany, &c. In fact, we have now 


at our disposal a perfect oyclofsedia of Assyrian science/ 
Considering what has been achieved in deciphering 
one class of cuneiform inscriptions, the Persian, there 
is no reason to doubt that the whole^of that ojclopsedia 
mil some day be read with the*Esame ease with which 
we read the mountain records of Darius.” 

PHOENICIA. 

Sanchoniathon, the historian of the Phoenicians/ 
attributes the invention of music to a celebrated woman 
of this nation, named Sido. They had several musical 
instruments, one being called after their country, 
Ph€Bme6$» They had also the Naublum which was played 
upon at the feasts of Bacchus. A . kind of flute was 
used at funerals. It was about a foot long, and pro- 
duced a wailing, mournful sound, and. was called, in 
their own language, Oingre. According to Herodotus,, 
the Phcsnicians had among them a popular song called 
ManeroB, which is, perhaps, the prototype of the 
Corsican Focerc— a dirge lamenting the ^death^ of :^a 
beloved friend or relative. There are professional 
singing-girls in modem Egypt known as *Awdlim, which 
term is derived from the Hebrew or Phcenidan wmrd 
’AlmdA meaning ^a girl’ and^a virgin’, particularly, 

^ a sing^-girl’. Mr. Lane thinks it probable that in 
the olden times the most celebrated' of the singing-girls 
in Egypt were PAcsatcianf. 

ASIA MINOR. 

In Asia Minor, the natives accompany their dancing 
with, tambourines, which are either circular pieces ' 
wood, or earthen pots, covered with skin, and playe- " ^ 
with the Angers. The Doff in the most elegant of the 
variety, and to this the women are said to dance in the 
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harems. The castanets alft form one of their musical 
instruments.. Borne of the mendicants cariy different 
kinds of horns and drums, which they sound before 
asking alms. The music of the Georgians is described 
by Sir E. Ker Porter as particularly rude. They have 
small double drums, and a kind of guitar which is played 
upon with a bow. The music produced by the combina- 
tion of these has been compared to the noise of a water 
mill, but without its harmony. 

PALESTINE. 


The materials from which any reliable knowledge 
can be derived of the music of the Hebrews exist in the 
Scriptures. The first mention made there of either vocal 
or instrumental music after the Deluge and prior to 
the Exodus is the passage in Genesis xxxi, 26, 27^ where 
Laban (who lived about 1700 B. C.) repro^hes Jacob 
with stealing away from him secretly, instead of inform- 
ing him of his intended departure, that he might have 
sent him away with mirth and with songs, with tabret 
and with harp.” As Laban was a Syrian, it has been 
contended by some that the passage refers to ’ Syrian 
rather than Hebrew music. The next mention occurs in 
connection with the departure of the children of Israel 
out of Egypt, and the destruction of Pharoah and his 
host in the Red Sea. On this occasion, Moses composed 
the ode— said to be the earliest specimen of epic poetry 
extant (about B. C. 1491) — which is found tn the 15th 
chapter of the Exodus. In rendering this ode, the Israelites 
were divided into two great choirs, Moses and Aaron 
being at the head of the men, and Miriam .leading the 
women. After this period, the Bible makes frequent men- 
tion of music as connected with the religious ceremonies 
of the Jews ; and it has been supposed that this music 
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^ was derired from Egjptj for Moses is said to have been 
I 'learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” — '^but above 
all in medicine and music.” David effected great improve- 

I ments in the science and art of music. From 2 Samuel, 
VI, 6, it would appear that 'H^avid, and all the house of 
Israel played- before the Lord on all manner of instru- 
ments, made of firwood ; even on harps, and on psal- 
teries, and on timbrels, and on comets, and on cymbals.” 

I He appointed four thousand of the Levites, according to 
Chronicles xxiii, 5, to praise the Lord with instru- 
ments which he made to praise therewith.” Asaph, 
Heman, and Jeduthun, were chiefs of the mi)sic of the 
tabernacle, under David. Solomon, the son apd succes- 
sor of David, spake three thousand proverbs, and 
his songs were a thousand and five.” He himself* 
I gays — I gat me men-singers and women-singers, and 
the delights of the sons of men, as* musical instruments, 
and that of all sorts;” (Ecclesiastics ii, 8). Josephus, 
who lived in the first century of the Christian era, states 
that the number df musicians whom Solomon employed 
at the dedication of the temple was two hundred 
thousand. Considering that the length of the temple, 
according to 1 Kings vi, 2, was 60 cubits, its breadth 20 
cubits, and its height 30 cubits, the statement of Josephus 
must be taken with a very liberal allowance of salt. 
The supposition that Solomon did not accomodate two 
hundred thousand musicians in the temple, but caused the 
same number of trumpets to be merely deposited in its 
vaults at the inauguration of the temple, is decidedly 
against the proverbial wisdom of that celebrated 
monarch. When Moses received the law on Mount 
Sinai, it; was gpven to him not only with the sound of 
trumpets, bui with songs also. The Jews are consequent- 
; ly prohibited from chanting the Bible in any other 
maimer than as it was recited to them by Moses, the 
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tone of wbich is. anppoBed to haye *l>eeB hantdod dowu 
from ge&eration to feneration until about the fifth 
eentur j when Babbi Aaron Ben Aeer invented certain 
charaeters to repreBent the aeoent and true tone that 
were given to each word> bj meana of which the original 
chant haa been preaerved to this day.. The Scrips 
tures abound in paeaagea ahowing that the flebrewa 
also had military miiaiOj triumphal aonga^ love, aonga^ 
funeral aohga^ convivial aonga^ muaic at bridal procea- 
aiona, and aecular aouga in varioua other forma. Two 
hiatorical facta ahow the extent of the power of Hebrew 
muaio and how fully it waa appreciated. Theae are, 
ita uae aa a cure in nervoua diaordera, and ita employ- 
ment aa a meana of atimulating prophetic inspira- 
tiona. King Saul became afflicted with attacka of a 
nervoua malady,«^^^And it came to paaa; when the evil 
apirit from God waa upon Saul, that David took an harp, 
and played with hia hand ; ao Saul waa refrCahed, and 
waa well, and the evil apirit departed from him’’, (1 , 

XVI, 16, 28). Eliaha being required.* by the kinga of 
larael, Judah, and Edom, to propheay before them, hia | 
requeat waa for a muaician. ^^But now bring me a | 
minatrel. And it came to paaa when the minstrel 
played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him. And 
he aaid. Thus aaiih the Lord, Make this valley full of 
ditchea,” Ao. Ao., (2 Kings, nx, 16). There were schools of 
the prophets in varioua places, in which muaic seemed 
to have been ajatematically taught. It is not unlikdy ' 
that the Hebrewi possessed written treatises on the prin- 
ciples and practice of muaie. A musical performance on 
a certain occasion in the Temple of Jerusalem is. thus 
described in 2 CSiron., v, 18 It came evep to paaa 
as the trumpeters and aingem were oa one, to make one 
emed to bp- heard in praising and. thanking the Lord«” 
Hub passage is* interpreted by some authorities as 
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indicating the nse of unison, and^by others that of harmony^ 
in Hebrew music. Those who 8uppose[]thatlftamony is 
meant argue that it is not likely that' a performance in 
unison could be implied^ for that would not be specially 
recorded if no other mode of combining ihsyoicss and 
instruments had been known. 


Many were the musical instruments in use among 
the Hebrews of old^ and mentioned in the Scriptures. 
But it is somewhat difficult to establish the identity of 
some of these. Some of the instruments mentioned in 
the Book of Daniel may have been synonymous with some 
which occur in other portions of the ^ible under 
Hebrew names — the names given in Daniel being Chal- 
dean— -which^ according to Professor Max Muller^ 
is the name given to the language adopted by 
the Jews during the Babylonian captivity.’’ '^ough 
the Jewsj” observes ke^ ^'always retained a know- 
ledge of their sacred language^ they soon began 
to adopt the dialect of their conqueror^, not *for 
conversation only^ but also for literary composi- 
tion.” The Unglish translations of the Bible^ again^ 
give in some cases different names to the same instru- 
ments. The following is a fairly correct list classified 
under general headings. 


1. The Harp.— It is difficult, howeyer, to make out 
which of the Hebrew names of tuestrii^red instruiftents 
mentioned in the Bible oome under the designation of 
harp. 


2. The Dulcimer.— Some oonjeeinre- the* AbM, 
others Uko PsantsHn (mentioned in ttie Book of Baiilel)j 
to have been a kind of Dtilcimer. 
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8. The Asor. — A ten-string^ed instrument, played 
with the plectrum and supposed to have bor^e some 
resemblance to the Nebel. 


4. The Lyre. — ^This instrument is represented on a 
Hebrew coin supposed to be of the time of the High- 
priest. Simon Maccabseus. , Tbe Kinnor, the favourite 
instrument of king David, was most likely a lyre. 

6. The' Tamboura, or Guitar. — Minnim, Maehalathf 
and Nebel are usually supposed to be instruments of the 
of the guitar or lute species. 

6. The Pipe. — Chalil and Nekeb were the names of 
Hebrew pipes or flutes. 

7. The Double Pipe. — ^Probably the Mishrokitha 
mentioned in the Book of Daniel. 


8. The Syrinx or Pandean Pipe. — ^Probably the 
Ugah, which, in the English authorised version of the 
Bible, is rendered organ.” The Hebrew name is 
.derived from a word ugab which means fo delight 

9. The Bagpipe.— The word Sun^phania is supposed 
to denote a bagpipe. The Italian peasantry of tbe 
present day call the bagpipe by the name of Zampogna. 
Another Hebrew instrument, the Ha^rap&a,’ which is 
generally described as a small organ, was more probably 
only a species o{ the bagpipe. Others state that ihe 
Ifo^rapAa liras, a kettle drum; some ethers, that it 
meant a flre-shovel. A kind of bagpipe, represented on 
one of the terra-cottas of old w as excavated in Tarsus, 
Asia Minor, by Mr. Burokhardt Barker, lliese 
remains are believed to be 2,000 years old, an4 they 
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gire some idea of the nature of the inatrument then 


10. The Trumpet. — Three kinds are mentioned in 
the Bible, eis., the Keren, the Bhophar, and the Chaiuonerah. 
The first two were more or less curved, something 
like horns. The last mentioned instrument was a 
straight trumpet, about two feet in length, and some- 
times made of silver. It has been akeadj stated that 
the law was received by Moses on Mount Sinai with the 
sound of the trumpet. This instrument is supposed by 
Padre Martini to have been the Buecina, maede of the 
horn of the ram, (or some other beast, for a ram’s horn is 
nothoUow). Moses was subsequently commanded by 
the Lord to make two trumpets of silver, (Numbers, 
z, 2), from which time, probably, these instruments 
were made of metal. The Tvha, called by the Hebrews 
the trumpet of jubilee, was a simple instrument made 
of metal. 


11. The Drum. — ^Several varieties jof the drum were 
used by the Hebrews. The Toph /"translated in the English 
Bible as Timbrel or Tabret) appears to have been a tam- 
bourine or a small hand-drum. This instrument was 
specially used in processions, on occasions of rejoicings, 
and frequently by females. It was found in the hands of 
Miriam when she was celebrating in songs the destruc- 
tion of Pharaoh’s host (Ezod., xv, 20) ; and in the hands 
of Jephtha’s daughter when she went out to welcome her 
father (Judges, zi, 34). Almost synonymous with the 
Hebrew Toph, there exists now in the Oriental countries 
a small hand-drum called the Doff or Dampha, 

12. The Sistrum. — Some authorities are of 

opinion that the Meuaaneim, mentioned in 2 Sam. vi, 6, 
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signifies this instmment. The word is translated 
cymbals in the English Bible. 

18. Cymbals. — ^The. TieUcMm, MeUiUoth, and 
MeUMh^im, seem to hare been yarieties of cymbals. 

14. Bells.— The little bells on the robe of the high- 
priest were called Phaarnon, At the present day^ the 
Jews haye^' in their synagogues^ small 'bells attached to 
the. rolls of the law^” containing the Pentateuch^— a 
kind of ornamentation supposed to haye been in use 
from time immemorial. 

The Jobelf belieyed to haye been deriyed from Jtthal, 
the inyentor of musical instruments, is classed with the 
trumpets. ShaUahim, mentioned in 1 Sam. xyiu, 6, is said 
to denote a Ti^ngle. The Saheka, (mentioned in Daniel), 
which is belieyed to haye been identical with the Qreek 
Sambuka, was also an instrument of the triangle kind. 
Some say it was a species of the guitar. The terms 
NechUoth, and Machalathf which occur in the head- 

ings of some of the Psalms, represent; according to 
some, certain musical instruments, and, according to 
others, peculiar modes of performance, or certain fayorite 
melodies to which the Psalfhs were directed to be sung. 
The Maehol, mentioned in seyeral portions of the Bible, 
is belieyed by some writers to haye been a kind of fiute, 
especially used for accompanying dances ; by others, to 
mean the dance itself. 


The Jews, since their dispersion as a nation, haye 
been forbidden the use of instruments. Nathan, in his 
Essay on the History and Theory of Music,” remarks 
that they have, with increased tenacity, preseryed 
their ancient melodies.” The SA(g>&ar, howeyer, is still 
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retained. The Jewsjin Germany possess several hymn- 
tnnes of an undoubtedly high antiquity. The Peni- 
tential Hymn’* which they sing is said to have been 
composed by King David. The Blessings of ^he 
Priests” Js said ^ to bo identical with^the melody which 
used to be sung in the Temple by the priestly choir. 
Another favorite melody of the Jeivjij the Song of 
Moses/’ is stated to be the same which Miriam and her . 
companions sang after the deliverance from Pharaoh’s 
host. The characteristic chanting, which musicians 
call cantiUationf and which may he heard in every 
synagogue, bears a close afELnity to certain vqcal perfor- 
mances of the Arabs and Persians. Some pi the 
Babbins have attempted to discontinue the eafUiUation^ 
altogether, and to adopt simple hymn-tunes and part- 
singing instead. Even some of the tunes of the Pro- 
testant Church, the Chorales, have been adopted and are 
sung in some of the synagogues to the accompaniment 
of an organ,— innovations which, on the Continent of 
Europe, have contributed to divide the Jews into two 
parties, the reforming and conservative. In modem 
Jerusalem, there are several distinct Jewislr commu- 
nities. Among these, the Sephardic constitutes the 
largest. The Aschkenasim communityl consists of 
Jews from Germany, Holland, Russia,. Poland, 
Bohemia, and other parts of Europe. They]) all 
understand the German language, of which they have 
created a strange dialect ; .while the Sephardic Jews, 
principally derived from Egypt, Tunis, Tripoli, Morocco, 
Algiers, India, and Persia, use the Spanish language. 
Dr. Frankl, who had stayed in Jenualem for a long 
time, found the singing of the Sephardic Jews closely 
allied to that of the Arabs, more rhythmical than melo- 
dious, ehrill rather than soft, and closely j bordering on 
snuffling.” Still, he preferred it to the singing of the 
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Aschkenasim Jews^ consisting of a kind of cantillation^ 
which is usually called Polish singing. Burckhardt^ in 
speaking of the Jews of Tabaria^ or Tiberias^ in Palestine^ 
describes how the congregation imitate by fcheir voice 
and gestures the meaning of some remarkable passages 
in the Psalms of David when they are recited by the 
Babbin ; for instance^ when he says^ Praise the Lord 
with the sound of the trumpet,** they imitate the 
sound of the trumpet through their closed fists. When 
a horrible tempest** is spoken of, they puff and blow 
to represent a storm; or when ^'the cries of the 
righteous in distress’* is mentioned, they all set up a 
loud screaming. Padre Martini has published, in his 
Storia della Musica,** a number of chants from syna- 
gogues in different Europow. ^countries, some of the 
cnants being nearly bOU yean old. Mr. Weintraub 
observes that the oldest and most universally used chants 
are generally in the Phrgyian and Mieolydian modes. 
The Jews are limited in their choice of occupation for 
gaining a subsistence, by their religious, and,, in many 
countries,* by their civil laws. Hence their innate 
love and predilection for’ music, and hence the ex- 
traordinary talent which some of them have displayed 
for this art. It would be worth mentioning that the 
celebrated composers Hal4vy, Meyerbeer, and Men* 
delssohn were either Jews, or were of Jewish extrac- 
tion. Their compositions bear evidence of the peculiari- 
ties of Hebrew music, among which are the use and 
frequent repetition of short melodious phrases, and 
passages of a peculiar rhythmical effect. 
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AFRICA. 


NORTH-EASTERN AFRICA. 


EGYPT. 

first mention of music or musical instruments 
^ in the Bible is made in GenesiSj where in con- 
nection with the enumeration of the poateritj of Caih^ it 
is si^d that Juba! was the father of all such as handle 
the harp and the org^n.” Padre Martini supposes 
that Adam was instructed by his Creator in erery art 
and science including musicj and that he utilized his 
knowledge in praising and adoring the Supreme Being. 
The Genesis further informs us that in the days of Seth^ 
about the period of the birth of Enos^ (3664 B. C.)j '' men 
began to call upon thi^^name of the Lord.’’ Padre 
Martini considers this the first introduction of music 
into religious rites.. The Alexandrian Chronicles say 
that the sonp of Seth did according to the angels, 
inyokihg in the angels’ hymn.” This is nearly all that 
is known of music before the Flood. According to 
Archbishop Usher, the Deluge took place A. M. 1656, 
and 2348 B. C. The sons of Noah, after the waters had 
passed from the face of the earth, first settled in the 
plains of Shinar, part of the ancient Mesopotamia,, the 
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xnodem Diarbekr. The first migration of Noah’s des- 
cendants took place about 8261 B. C.^ when sere^ of 
the younger branches of the family of Ham^ if not Ham 
himself j trayelled towards the west and souths and settled 
in Phoenicia and Egyi)t| taldng with them^ as some say, 
Noah himself. Others^ soon after, migrated to the east, 
and the empires of Assyria, Babylon, India, Persia, and 
China were founded. The Egyptians are generally 
supposed te be the fountain whence the arts and sciences 
were diffused over the greater part of Europe. Certain 
authorities attribute to them the invention of music 
amongst other i^s. The earliest account of this country, 
as indeed of all ancient countries, is enveloped in a 
myth ; and if any records existed, as in all likelihood 
they did, they were destroyed by Cambyses, who con- 
quered Egypt in about 625 B.. C., and overthrew the 
temples, where such records were likely to be deposited, 
and slew the priests. Some writers suppose that Noah 
reigned in Egypt, and identify him with Osiris, to whose 
seci^ary Hermes Trismegistus, the invention of the 
lyr^ is ascyibed. It is said that owing to an overfiow 
of the Nile, several dead animals were left on the shores, 
and, among others, a tortoise, the fiesh of which was 
dried and wasted in the sun, and nothing remained 
within the shell but nerves and cartilages, which being 
tightened and contracted by the heat, became sonorous. 
While walking along the banks, Hermes happened to 
strike his foot againq^t this shell, and felt so pleased with 
the sound produced, that he at once formed the idea of 
constructing the lyre. The first instrument of the kind 
he made was in the form of a tortoise, and was strung 
with the sinews of dried animals. Athenseus (a Greek 
grammarian born in Egypt in the third century after 
Christ) ascribes the invention of thefiute to Osiris 
hiinself. Hircher. however, supposes that the Egyptians 
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very early formed flutes and pipes from the rashes which 
grew upon the shores oi^tiie Nile 

The rarieties of representation in sculptures and 
paintings as well as the specimens discoyered giy^ air 
idea of the musical instruments of Egypt. Among these 
are the following 


The Harp. — ^The name of the harp was Btmi, or 
Beni. In the Egyptian paintings the words 8ek an hen, 
scraper on the harp’% have been found written in 
heiroglyphs oyer the figure of a harper. The number of 
strings yaiy in different specimens, flbme of the harps 
were placed on the hand when played ; others were put 
on stands. Two harps^ one mounted with 18, and the 
other with 10 strings, and both excellently caryed and 
elaborately decorated, were first noticed by Bruce. 
These were painted in fresco on the wall of an ancient 
sepulchre at Thebes, which is supposed to be the tomb 
of Bameses III, who reigned about 1250 B. C. A draw- 
ing of one of these harps appeared in Dr. Burney’s 
Histoiy of Music.” Soon after, engrayings of both 
were published in Bruce’s Trayels,” Vol I. A kind of 
harp with twenty-one strings was discoyered in a well- 
preseryed condition and deposited in the Paris Museum. 
The absence of the front pilU^ is a peculiarlity common 
to idl the specimens. 

The Lyre. — ^These ini^truments also yaiy in shape 
and in the number of strings. The Hermean Lyre is 
said to haye been mounted with three strings represent- 
ing the three recognized seasons of the year, and 
producing an acute, a mean, and a graye sound,-— 
corresponding, respectiy^y, to the summer, the spring, 
and the winter. Some lyres were held perpendicularly. 
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The frame was frequentl/ ornamented with the caired 
head of the horse> gazelle^ or some other farorite animal. 
Dr. Bumejj in his ".History of Music^’ giyes a drawing 
of a Trigimon with ten itrings, and obseryes that it is 
called bj Sophocles a Phrygian instrument^ and that one 
Alexander Alexandrinus made a great impression in 
Borne wnere he displayed his skill on it. "The per- 
former”^ continues the Doctor^ " beiiig a natiye of .Mot- 
andria, as his name implies, makes it probable it was 
an Egyptian instrument upon which he gained his re- 
putation at Borne.” Amphion is said to haye built the 
walls of Thebes by the music of his lyre. 


The Tamboura. — ^Egyptian name, Nofre. It was 
played with a plectrum; Some specimens were proyided 
with frets. A yariety with a comparatiyely short 
neck resembled the modem pruitar, or rather the 
Arabian Oud. 

Specimens of certain peculiar stringed instruments of 
Egypt haye been discoyered' and deposited in the British 
and the Berlin Museums. 

The Pipe. — Small pipes haye often been discoyered^ 
made of reed, usually with four finger-holes. The 
Monauhs, or single pipe, was used in the religious worship 
of the Egyptians. 

The Piute. — The common yajriety was of considerable 
length. The Coptic name of the flute is Sehiy the word 
being often found in the heirglyphics with the repre- 
sentation of this instrument, and, as it is also the name 
of the leg-bone, it has been supposed that the Sehi was 
originally made of bone. The Photinx, or crooked flute, 
was shaped like a bull’s hom. 

The Double-pipe. — ^Egyptian name. Mam. This seems 
to haye been a fayorite instrument wiith the Egyp- 
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; tians of old^ as it occurs frequently in the repi^esenta- 
tions of their musical performances. 

The Trumpet. — This is supposed to hare been* the 
; Buccinay which Festus describes as a crooked horn. 
Other varieties were made of brass or Wood. 

The Drum. — Three varieties are known. One of them 
1 resembles the small hand- drum beaten with the hands 
I on both ends^ and slung over th» shoulder of the player. 

I A specimen of another kind was excavated in 1823'^ at 
! Thebes. It was beaten with two sticks slightly bent. 

The third variety is almost the same as the Darahuhkeh 
: of modern Egypt. 

The Tambourine. — ^This instrument was generally play- 
; ^d by the women. It was either round or square. T^e 
•latter variety is supposed to have been the same as .the 
; Toph of the ^Hebrews and the Doff of the Arabians. 

The Sistrum. — This consisted of a frame of bronze 
or brass^ intd which three or four metal bars were loosely 
; inserted^ so as to produce agingling noise when the ins- 
; trument was shaken. A few metal rings were sometimes 
strung on the bars to increase the noise. The top of the 
} frame was sometimes ornamented with the figure of a 
I cat. On the lower .part was a handle by which the ins- 
trument was held. Virgil descinbes Oleopetra as using it 
for a signal. It sometimes did duty for a trumpet in 
war. The Sistra were generally used females in re- 
ligious performances. Villoteau^ on the authority of ; 
Jablonski^ believes csncea to have been the cpmmon 
name of the Sistrum^ and he suggests that its 
present Ethiopian designation Banasel {Tzmaeel or 
Cenacel) and also the Hebrew ITgeUsolim may have been 
derived from the* same name. 
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The Crotala. — ^This seired to produce rjthinicfil 
effects, like the Greek instmment of the same 
name or the castanets of the present daj. The 
Orotaia consisted of two balls or knobs, sometimes 
made to represent human heads, probably of metal, and 
hollow, to which were affixed handles, either straight or 
slightly curved* The nsme cantanet is derived from 
castana (chesnut), of which it was usually made in Spain. 
One otth^ Groialaa was lield by the player in each hand, 
and the heads were struck together, to mark the time in 
instrumental performances or in dances. The Crotala 
has its counterpart in India where it is called Karaiali or 
clapper. 

Cymbals. — These closely resembled similar in- 
struments of the present day. One of the pairs, out of 
two, deposited in the British Museum, was found in a 
coffin enclosing the mummy of Ankhhap'e, a sacred 
musician. 

Bells. — Among the specimens t;o be found in ;the 
British Museum is one having on it a face with a 
protruding tongue, which represents Typhon, the evil 
spirit of the ancient Egyptians. 


Two peculiar instruulents of percussion are repre- 
sented in the engravings. The one held with the left 
hand by a man.^ and accompanying the, performance of 
two harpers, is most probably a kind of gong struck upon 
with a piece of ivory or woo l. The^ other looks as if it 
was constructed of metal, with a view to produce^ when 
beaten or shaken, a sound like a gong or bell ; 'and, 
perhaps, ^ome loose pieces*of meti^ were attached to it 
to produce a jingling noils like that of the* Siikim. 
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Itiu second mstmment is represented as being played by 
oto preceding another who is singing. 


As already mentioned^ the Egyptians were subjugat- 
ed by Cambyses^ about 625 B. C. Since then they have 
always been under a foreign yoke. After the establish- 
stent of the empire of the Ptolemies, the hieroglyphics, 
in which their* ancient recoils were written, gradually 
became unintelligible to the Egyptians tiiemselyes i and 
the memory of their ancient greatness and learning was 
lost. The first three of the Ptolemies, Soter, . Philadd- 
phus, and Euergetes encouraged music to a considerable 
extent. But it was Grecian music, as the -arts and 
philosophy of that people supplanted those of Egypt. 
In describing a Bacclianalian festiral which was 
celebrated by Philadelphus, Athensus states that more 
thAn six hundred musicians were employed in t^e 
chorus, and that there wero no less than three hundred 
performers on the CUhwra. ' He also states that it was 
in the time of the second Ptolemy Euergetes that Ctesi- 
biuB, a natire of Alexandria^ inyented the HydrwiMeon, 
or water organ, an instrument which was playeil, or at 
least blown, by wnter, but the exact method of execution 
is not indented. In the collection of antiquities be- 
queathed to the yatican by Queen Ckristina of Sweden, 
there is a large and beautiful medallion of Yalentinian, 
on the reyerse of which is a representation of a hy^ 
draulic organ, with two men, one on either side, seeming 
to pump the water which plays it. It has only eight pipes 
placed on a roupd pedestal, and, as no keys or performers 
are yisible, it is most likely that it was played by 
meohiuiism. During the reign of the seventh Ptolemy, 
there were never a people more skilled in music thau 
those of Alexandria for,*’ observes AthensEms in his 
rare and valuable work known as the Deipnatopkigt, ''the 
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most wretched peasant or laborer amongst them is not- 
only able to play upon the lyre, but is likewise a 
perfect master of the flute.*’ Owing to his extreme 
fondness for the flate,;the father of Cleopetn^ the last 
of the Ptolemies, was called AuUtei^ or the FliU^-player. 
The history of Egypt closed With Cleopetra and the 
Empire became a Boman Prorince. Since then, the 
cnltiTation of mifsic was neglected and fli^y prohibited 
StraAo, who wiote his history about the time of Christ 
says, ."the sound of instruments was not heard in 
their temples, 4>ut their sacrifices were made in silence/’ 
Herodotus (bom 484 B. C.) relates : among the many 
wonderful things I have met with in Egypt this one 
astonishes me specially, whence they can hare obtained 
the long of Linus ; for they seem to have celebrated him 
thus from time immemorial; The Egyptians caQ l|im 
]fianeros, .and they say that he was the only son of the 
flf st king of Egypt. .Happening to die in the prime of 
Ufe, he is lamented by the p^ple in this dirge, which is 
the only song of the kind they possess in Egypt.” 
Plato, who lired about 400 years B. C., and who is said 
to have sojourned in Egypt thirteen years and systema-' 
tically studied the science of m wo, records a farourable 
opinion of the character of Egyptian music. • Diodorus 
Siculus, who yisited Egypt about 60 years B. C., qieaks 
of the uniyersal mournings of the Egyptius. on the 
death of a king. On such an oocuion the tcimpleo were 
closed, and all feasts and solemnities forbidden, for the 
period of seyenty-two days. Menand women in large 
numbers walked about, twice a day, throwing dust upon 
their head, ahd singii^ mOumfnl songs in ‘praise of 
their deceased ^onarch. Dr. Baiflubl Birch, in hi4 
<^Introductidn to the Study of the Egyptian Blero- 
glyphs,**’ giyes in original and in tranilation the song of 
ilm thrashers to the oxen treading out the com. This 
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iOBg is one of the oldest metricel poems of the ^gyp- 
tihns now to be met with. It wee written in hieroglj- 
phicsosy a rep r e s entation of oxen so employed. The 
tmnslntion is reproduced below 

Thrseb ye for yovrselTSs, 

Thresh ye for yolmeWes, 0 ozee, 

Thresh /e for jooreolres, 

The strew which is yolirs. 

The com which is your mester*s. 

The following^ specimen of religious poetry^ which 
WM, no doubtj sung or chanted bj tlie Egyptians^ — the 
first stsnsa of a hymn to the Nile (tshen from.^a papyrus 
in the British . Museum)— is also rq^uroduced from Dr. 
Birch’s work : — 

A B7MN TO THE NILE. 

Incline thy face, 0 Nile, 

Coming safe out of the lend, 

ViTiiying Egynt, 

Hiding his dark sonrces from the hghi, 

Ordering his sonrces ; 

The streams of his bed 
Are made by the son 
To gire life to ell enimels. 

To water the lands which are destitute, 
boming all along the beayen, 

Loring fragrance, offering grain, 

Rendering yerdant erery sacred place of Phtha ! ' 

The dances^of the Egyptians were* characterised by 
lirely figures, and rapid erolutions, and consisted of* 
sereral yarieties. Sometimes both Mxes joined in the 
dances ; and these were, in some cases, accompanied uly 
by the rhjthjnical sounds produced by clapping, the 
hands and snapping th# fingers, the accounts 

giren by yarious classical* ai^oiities, it appears clear 
that the Egyptians possessed written ttvatisiss on the 
theory of music. 
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After the conquest of Egypt bj the Hahomedans^ 
in the seventh century of the Christian era, the arts and 
customs of the Arabs were introduce 1 into this country 
along with tlieiv religion. The bulk of the present 
iiiliabitants of are Muslim-Egyptians (also 

calleil Arab-lJgyptians), a mixed race^ principally 
descended from the Arabs. The music of modern Egypt 
is more closely allied lo that of the Assyrians and 
Chald.eaiiS'ihan to that of the Egyptians of old. There 
are, however^ s t^w remains of the original instruments 
to be found in 1 1 ‘ country, and among those are the 
Kiitsar (tJie N^iiiian lyre), the Darahuhkeh, and the 
Sinfrum, The 1' * niboura and most other instruments are 
now observed iji modified forms. The ifaraoi'eA, a modi- 
fication c f the is used in their religious cere- 

monies by the Copts, who are descendkncs of the ancient 
inhabitants of the country and are a Christian sect, 
dispersed throUj, hout parts of Egypt. The Kemamgeh 
ronmif of modern Egypt is a violin said to have been 
ietroducQd here from Greece. The musical scale of 
11 } ulern Egypt admits of one^thirdrtones like that of the 
Ainhs, but the common people whose ear has not been 
iOM'cially trained to them do not, generally speaking, 

. I pear capable of distinguishing thenr. Hence ■ the 
absence of one-third-tones in the popular melodies which 
Europeans have collected in Egypt. Mr. E. W . Lane, 
111 his Account of the Manners and Customs ^f the 
Modern Egyptians”, (London, 18QP), remarks : I have 

jieard Egyptian musicians urge against the,Europeaii 
systems of music that they are deficient in the number of 
sounds.” Among the varieties of the modem drum are 
the Baz (or Dervish drum), the TaJbl Beledee (or countiy 
drum), TaW SAami (Syrian drum), and the Davool (or 
baes dram). The Argiml is a wind instrument of 
the ** Double-pipe” kind, one of its 'tubes being consider- 
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Mj longer thui that of the otberj and Beiring as a drone. 
The Bummdrak is another Tariety of the Donble-pipe, 
in which the tabes are of equal length. It is some 
sometimes played at weddings when the bride is being 
conducted through her apartments, and oftentimes by 
the boatmen. The singing of the boatmen on the Nile 
is one of the characteristic performances of* the modern 
Egyptians. It usually consists of alternate $olo and 
ehanu in short phrases^ and Taries with the nature of 
the (muj^tion in which the men happen to be engaged. 
For instahce^ one partioular air is sung when they shift 
the s^k ; anottier, when the boat has struck on a sandy 
bank^ and they are working to set it afloat again ; a third 
when the wind is farorable ; a fourth, when a Tillage is 
approached ; and so on. The male professional musw 
ciaua of modem Egypt go *by the name of Aldleeyih ; 
the professional singing«girls, by that of ^Awalim. The 
common dancing-girls are called OkawAtee^ who, according 
to Lane, are descended from the class of female dancers 
who amused the Egyptians in the times of the early 
Pharaohs.” Mr. Lane reproduces in his work, ** Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” the words and 
music of the Call to Prayer” of the Muezzin, from the 
minaret of the mosque.. The Z%hr$y or religious dances 
of the Derrishes, haye been frequently described by 
trayellers in Turkey, Egypt, and other Eastern countries. 
The Derrishes assemble in the mosque, and perform their 
sacred erolutions to rocal and instrumental music,— the 
latter* consisting generally of drums and pipes. The 
dhoruses, which are accompanied by those instruments, 
partake, in some, instances, of the character of a short 
ohaa^ which is sereral times repeated ; in others, they 
most resemble the Christian hymn-tunes in rhythmical j 
construction.* The Nay, otherwise called the Derrish I 
Flute”, which is one of the principal instraments accom- 
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panjing the Zikr, consiite^ according to Lane, of ^ a 
simple reed^ Aont eighteen inches in length, seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter at the upper extremitj, 
and three-quarters of an inch at the lower. It is pierced 
with six holes in front, and generally with another hole 
at the back. ..... .The sounds are produced by blowing 
through a very small aperture of the lips against the 
edge of the orifice of the tube, and directing the wind 
chiefly within .the tube. By blowing with more or less 
force, sounds are produced an octave higher or lower. 
In the hands of a good performer, the Nay yields fine 
mellow ‘ tones, but it requires much practice to sound it 
well.*’ In his Travels in Tarioiu Countries of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa”, (London, liBlO), Mr. E. D. Clark gives 
an interesting detailed description of the Zikr, a per- 
formance of which was witnessed by him in a mosque at 
Tophan^, a suburb of Constantinople. The Egyptians 
are in the habit of honoring their celebrated Saints by 
an anniversary birth-day festival called Moolid.. Yillo- 
teau witnessed a musical performance at the Moolid ot 
Seyyideh Zeyneh, a female Saint and a grand-daughter of 
Mahommed the Prophet. The Fakirs, a class of Der- 
vishes, executed a religious dance, singing at the same 
time a' short air. The melody was sung by the mancked, 
or leader, and the bass part by the whole chorus. The 
words of the air were, simply the phrase La. Dahi 
niulla.” 


ABYSSINIA. 


Perhaps, iW kingdom next in antiquity to Egypt 
is' Abyssinia or Habesh. Here the pentatonic scale of 
old seems to have been retained on some of the musical 
instruments. The lyre of the Abyssinians is, as regards 
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the mounting of the itringe, oonstracted on the lame 
principle m come of the Amyrian Ijrea, etf., that *the 
strings are tied round the bar so as to allow of their 
being poshed upwards or doimwards with a view to 
raising or lowering their pitch. Some of the lyres ha<^ 
the two sides of the frame made of the horns of animals^ 
or of wood formed in imitation of horns. The traveller 
Bruce states that formerly they were made of the horns 
of a kind of goat called Agasan, about the size of a 
small cow and common in the province of Tigr6 — a State 
in the N. W. portion of Abyssinia. He saw in that 
country several of these lyres elegantly made of such 
horns, which nature seems to have shaped on purpose.” 
The Abyssinians have a tradition, according to which the 
Kiuar was introduced into Ethiopia from Egypt by Toth, 
or Hermes, at a very early period. A Kisiar from 
Abyssinia, deposited in the East India Company’s 
ICuseum, is so far different from the ordinary Nubian 
Ku 9 ar, that its bodf is square, without sounding h )les, 
and it has ten strings which rest upon a large wooden 
bridge. A plectrum, made of horn, about 3 inches long, 
is affixed to the instrument hj a leathern thong. 
According to Villoteau, the Baganaf or the ten-stringed 
lyre of the Abyssinians, has only five different notes, 
but each note has its octaver By the name of Sana$Bl, 
the Sittrun is used by the priests of a Christian sect in 
Abyssinia. Its sound is supposed by them to drive away 
the evil spirits, and ii was specisily employed by the 
aficient Egyptians for the like purpose. Its Egyptian 
name was Bethesh. Mr. Mansfield Parkyns, in his j 
« Life in Abyssinia,” (London, 1853), describes the 
Waita$ of the present day who are musiciani and 
bhffoons, sometimes attached to the courts of the 
chiefs of Abyssinia, but also frequently itinerant in 
their habits, making professional tours, something 
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after the manner of ballad-eingerB.” Similar to the 
Ta/rojnMa dance which is tnpoBed to cure a person 
bitten by the Tarantula spider, the Tigritija dance is 
believed to exercise a curative effect in a mysterious 
nervous disorder, known* as Tigritiya, to which females 
are almost exclusively prone. With some patients 
it is necessary to have recourse to mtsic before the real 
cause of this complaint can be discovered. If her illness 
be of an ordinary kind, she will of course beg the musi- 
cians to desist ; but if possessed, she will jump or fidl 
from the couch, and keep dancing in time with the 
I music and going through various evolutions with a 
I velocity and power of endurance that would be surpris- 
I ing even in a person of an ordinarily strong constitution* 

I ''On her dancing and singing”,! observes Mr. Parkyns, 
[ " is supposed chiefly to depend ber chance of Recovery.*’ 
The traveller Nathaniel Pearbe mentions ttiat the Abys- 


sinian Christians regard St. John as the patron of danc- 
ing. Hence it is supposed that the Tigritiya was 
originally a religious perfom^nce like the famous St. 
John’s dance which was so much in vogue among the 
pious people of the iSTetherlands and Germany during the 
fourteenth century. Mr. Bruce mentions that the 
AbysSinians believe that the flute, kettle-drum, and 
trumpet (which along with the Tambourine are used in 
war), were brought from Palestine by Menelek,’. the son 
of their Queen of Saba, by Solomon, who was their 
first Jewish king. Mr. Bruce dMoribes their trumpet 
as being made of a piece of cane, to which a round piece 
of the neck cff the gourd is affixed, whick is, on the out- 
side, ornamented with small white shells. It is all 
covered over with parchment anH produces only one 
note, E, in a loud and hoarse .tone. The guitar is 
sometimes seen in the hands of Mahomedans in Abys- 
sinia. It is said to have come here from Arabia. The 
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Bight Berd. Samuel Gtobat gives^ in his Journal of a 
Three Tears’ 4tesidence.in Abyssinia’^ (London, 1847), 
a specimen of an Abyssinian dirge, which is reproduo^ 
below 


Alas ! Sebagadis, the friend of all 

Has fallen at Da^ Shaha, by the hand of 

Osbeshat. 

Alas ! Sebagadis, the pillar of the poor, 

Has fallen at Daga Shaba weltering in his 

blood! 

•The people of this country, will they find it a 

good thing 

To eat ears of com which have grown in the 

blood ? 

Who will remember Michael * of November P t 
Mariam, with five thonaand Oallas, has killed 

him.f 

For the half of w loaf, for a onp of wine : 

The friend of the Christians has fallen at 

Daga Shaha ! 

NUBIA. 


Nubia is the modem name of Ethiopia of old. Awsar, 
the principal musical instrument of this country, is 4 
lyre, the hoij of which consists of wood, hollowed in 
the form of. a bowl, and covered with sheepskin. The 
cover is generally pierced by three sounding-holes 
equidistant from each other ; sometimes there are more. 
The Amur has five strings made •usually of the •intes- 
tines of the camel. The. strings rest on a kind of bridge 
mfiiiA of wood which is placed near the end of. the body. 
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The initrament is played with a small plectrum^ made of 
a piece of leather or hom« and fastened with a cord to 
the instrument. The plectrum is held in the right hind, 
and the strings ars struck with it, while the performer 
twangs sokne strings with his left hand, using the plec- 
trum and his fingers either alternately or together* 
Sometimes the body of the instrument is made square 
instead of circular, and sometimes six or eyen more 
strings are u%Bd. But fire is the usual number, as the 
KUiar is supposed to produce the pentatonic scale. The 
first string is .tuned a fifth from the second string which 
has the principal inteml or tonic of the songs. The 
modern Egyptians call this instrument Qytarah Bar- 
haryehf which indicates that, this is considered the 
national instrument of the B^bras or Berbers (Sanskrit 
Barbara^ which means, uncivilined T) who are beliered 'to 
be descendants of the original inhabitants of Egypt. 
Niebuhr says that he saw in the hands ofja Barbari, or 
an inhabitant of Dongola, (one of the territories in 
Nubia), a sort of harp which he does not specify by 
name, but which, from the description gireu, cannot be 
any thing else but the Kiuar, The songs sung to the 
accompaniment of the Kuiar are called by the 'Nubians 
Ohouna. Some of these songs have nothing in common 
with the Arabic language ; some others contain not 
only Arabic but also corrupted Italian words. Dr. E. 
Buppell witnessed in Nubia the performance of a dance 
resorted to by the people with a view to relieve a'young 
man from a malady from which he was suffering for a 
long tjmo. The patient, who was made to dress well, 
was placed on a raised spot in the middle of a circle 
formed by the dancers. The object may have been to 
benefit the low-spirited sufferer more by the cheering 
influence of the scene than by any pretended power of 
effecting a radical cure. 
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NORTHERN AFRICA. 

ALGERIA. 

T he Arahf in Algien, the capital of Algeda 
(ancient Numidiia), haye a compocition caUed ifcaftoi 
which ii a kind of fhntaiia upon popular melbdiei Jn 
a certain preceribed form. The Herd. J. W. filakeelejt 
who Tisited a Jewieh synagogue in Algiers^ was surprised 
to dnd tiiat the air to which the Psalms were chanted 
coincided almost exactly with one of the ^ Gregorian 
tones.” The instruments in use in Algiers are chiefly 
the KwUra (a kind of guitar)^ the Ounibry‘[(Kun%b0n^ 
something like the Banjo and haring its body made of j 
tortoise shell)^ the BAah , /'a two-stringed riolin^ shaped 
like a fish;,, the iButte (oboe), the Gasta^(fife), Bmidir 
(drum), and Tar (Tambourine). 

MOROCCO. 

The Tahla (a sort of kettle-drum), the Triangle, the 
thVA (an instrument akin to the Grecian lyre, but 
haring only two strings), and a rude kind of Ante, are des- 
cribed a« the principal instruments used in Morocco, 
in Tangier, one of the chief towns of Fez, the music 
is chiefly confined to bagpipe players, who are said to 
hare no fixed airs, and play only from memoiy. Mr. G. 

J. Cayley being inrited to a Jewish wedding in Tangier, 
found a company, including about 86 young Jewapses, 
singing, clapping hands, and dancing to the music of a 
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KmcMfA whioh the ohief Bebbin, eii old miuij plejod 
npoD. The Berd. Thomaa Debery deteribea the eere* 
monj of the oiroameinoa of a little Jew boj in Tangier 
dnrinr which the Ffealma were chanted. 

TUNIS. 

The Berd. If^;. Blackad^ deaerihea a Jewiah 
cnatom which he obaerred in Tania on the lat of May, 
on which (^Msaaion a kind of bower, compoaed of llowcra 
tM wax*candlca, ia carried in proceaaion to the 
aynagogae, the people all the while chanting and the 
femalea- nttering the peculiar aonnd of in the 

nia.niiii of the Mahomedaa women at weddingaand 
fonerala. After the arriral of the aingera at the*ajna> 
gogne, the whole hnilding ia decorated with flowera and 
thewaz-tapen are lighted. 

FBZZAN. 

Benan ia chie^ inhabited by theAzaba, Moora, 
andNegroea. 

The loUbwing linea are taken from the " BarratiTe 
ofTiaTela and Ducoreriaa in Bdrtbem and Central 
Africa*” by Denham and Olapperton : London, 
18Mi— 

AN ELEGT OF THE FBZZANEBB ON THE 
DEATH OF A HBBO. 

Oh 1 tract not to the gon and the swoid ! 

Bb«ior 


The apaar of tbe aaMtoTcr praraiia. 

Boo ualom, the good and the brara, baa fallen ! 

Who ahall be aefa P 


Bran aa the auon eaumgat tte little atara, 

ao waa Boo KhalooB aaua^ men t 

Whace ahall VaaBBa now look for her protaotarP 
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Mm kmg ih«ir haidi in ioitow, while womm 

wring their hnnde, rending the eir with their eriee I 

Ae n ehepherd ii to hit llook> eo wm Boo Khnlooiii 

to Fetian. 

Oire him eongi ! give him mntio f Whet 

wordi een equal hia preiae P 

Hia heart waa aa large aa the deaert ! 

flia ooffera were like the rich overflowinga from the 
odder of the ahe«camel, oomforting and nonriah- 
ing thoae aronnd him. 

Even aa the flowers without rain periah in the 

field, ao will Feaaaneea droop ;lor Boo 
Khaloom retnma no more ! 

Hie body liea in the land of the heathen. 

The poiaoned arrow of the unbeliever prevaila. 

Oh ! treat not to the gun and the aword ! 

The apear of the heathen oonqnera I 

Boo ]&aloom, the good •^nd the brave, haa fallen ! 

Who^ahall now be aafe P 









WESTERN AFRICA. 


W ESTERN Africa u ciiieilj inhabited bj the Negro 
racesj and is diyided into three portions, vis. 
Senegambia, Upper Guinea, and Lower Guinea. The fol- 
lowing are the principal musical instruments of Western 
Africa : — ^The Trumpet, which is simply the hollowed 
tusk of the elephant ; the Eoass (in different 
parts of Africa knonn also by the names of Am- 
Mra, Marimba, Ibeka, VUiandiehi) consisting of a wooden 
bps on which a number of sonorous slips of wood, or 
tongues of iron, are fixed in such a position as to admit 
of their being made to yibrate by pressing them down 
with the thumb or with a stick ; the Boulou or Ombi, a 
kind of harp the strings of which are made from a kind 
of creeping plant, or from the fibrous root of a tre^ ; the 
Balafo, which is a species of harmonicon ; apd the Valga 
(also known as Wambee, Kumvmba, Ac.) which is some- 
what like the Sancho, a small stringed instrument also 
in use in .this part of the country. The neck of the 
Vdfya consists of several canes, generally fiye, which are 
stuck into the holes in the underpart of the body of the 
instrument, and can be pushed in or drawn out indepen- 
dently of each other. As, each string is affixed to the 
extreme end of one of the canes, it can be tightened or 
slackened by drawing the cane further out, or pushing it 
deeper in ;-^by which way it is tuned. The strings are 
made of the same materials as those of the Boulou. The 
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KefroMof Senegambia and Guinea hAfI aelaas of 
mndpiana called OuirieUf or Orioii, who lira poete as 
well as singers, and whose oaUing it is to recite the 
aneient legends and war-songs of the people, and to 
improTise either panegyrics or satires upon others. 


Major A. L. Laing (who, in 1826, succeeded in accom- 
plishing what Europeans for three centuries had failed 
to do, ins., in penetrating to Timbuctoo, but who was 
murdered on his return homewards), had jotted down 
his experiences of African music in his work Trayels 
in Timanee, Eooranko, and Soolima Countries in 
Western Africa’*, London, 1825. He found that 
music formed a prominent part in all the public 
ceremonies of these people. Some songs were im- 
prorised on the occasion of his risit. At Seemera, 
in the Eooranko country, the Eing Bee Simera sent him 
hu Oriot to play to him and sing a song of welcome. 
This man performed on a sort of fiddle, the body of 
which WMM formed of a calabash, in which two small 
square holes were cut. It had one string, composed of 
many twisted horse-hairs, and only four tones could be 
got out of it. At Soolima, the Major was treated by 
the Eing Tarradee to a military spectacle, and while 
the warlike moyements were going on, about a hundred 
musicians kept playing on drums, flutes, Balafo§^ and 
other instruments. Two of the large drums used on the 
occasion were shaped like a chess-castle turned upside 
down. An extempore dialogue was then chanted between 
one of the jeU^men ^minstrels) and some females, who, 
towards the close of the performaacclj sang a song in 
honor of the king. They also* sang awarsong which 
was composed in honor of a great yietoxy that Tanadee 
obtained oyer the Foulahi (an amiable Negro race widely 
diffused through Western Africa), and which was always 



deBiroyth# capitBl q^.tbe Soolima nation. 


So abake off thj drowBinosB, O brave Yarradee, tbon lion 
of war ! hang th j aword io tby aide, and be tbyaelf I 

The brave Tahabaeere, tby aire, held the Fonlaba 
in contempt ; fear waa a atranger to bia boMm. 
He aet tho firebrand to Timbo, tlmt ileat of lalamite^ 
and thongb woraied at Herioo, be aoonied to quit 
the field, but fell, like a hero, oheering bia war-men. 

If thou art worthy to be called the con oflWha- 
baeera— ^bake off tby drowaifieea, O brave Tarradee ! 
tbon lion of war ! bang tby aword to tby^ aide, and 

be tbyaelf! 

Brave Tarradee atirred ; be ^abook bia garment" of 
war, aa the aoarinff eaele rtdBea bia piniona. Ten 
timba be addraaaed bia greegreea, * and awore to 
them that be would either retnm with the aonnd qf 
the war-dram, t with the oriea of tbe[ Jelle.| 

The war-men abonted with joy— Behold, be abakea 
from him that drowaineBa, the lion of war! bajhanga 
bia aword to bia aida^ and ia hirniwlf again ! 

** Follow me to the field ! ** ezblaimed the heroio 
Tarradee ; **fear nothing ; fSor.let the ipear be aharp^ 
orlbe ball awift, faith in-thy g reeg i ed will pieaerve 
thee from danger/’ 
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•* Follow me to the field ! For I am roused and have 
shaken off my drowsiness. 1 am brave Tarradee. 
the lion of war ! I have hung my sword to my side, 
and am myself ! '* 

The war-drjim sounds, and the sweet notes of the 
balla * encourage warriors to deeds of arms. The 
valiant Tarradee mounts his steed ; bis head men 
follow. The northern gate of Falaba is thrown open, 
and a rush is made from it with the swiftness of 
leopards. Tarradee is a host in himself. Mark how 
he wields his sword ! They fall before him— they 
stagger — they reel ! — 


Fonlah men, you will long remember the^ day ; for 
Tarradee has shaken off his drowsiness, the lion of 
war 1 he has hung his sword to his side, and is 
himself ! 

The dauglitter of a Negro chief of Ngombo, a 
District in Western Africa, south of the Equator, 
having seen a young English traveller, gave forth her 
feelings in the following extempore effusion 


In the blue pi . . of the deep sea 
Dwells a strange creature : 

His skin as white as salt ^ 

His hair long and tangled as the sea-weed ; 

He is more great than the princes of the earth ; 

He is clothed with the skins of fishes. 

Fishes more beautiful than birds. 

His house is built of brass rods ; 

His garden is a forest of tobacco. 

On lus soil white beads are scattered 
Like sand grains on the sea-shore. 

The following Song of a Negro mother to her 
babe’’ appeared in Savage Africa,” bj Winwood Beade, 
London, 1868 
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Wby dost thoa weep, mj child P 

The sky is bright, the sun is shining: why dost 

thou weep ? 

Qo to thy father ; he loves thee ; go, tell him why 

tbon weepest. 

What I thou weepest still ? thy father loves thee ; 

I caress thee ; yet still then art sad. 

Tell me then, my child, why dost thon weep ? 

Mr. T. £. fiowdichj the author of Mission from 
Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee/’ London, 1819, mentions 
that in the Empoongwa country, ho came across a Negro 
performer (from the interior country of Imheekee), who 
had a harp, formed of wood, and mounted with eight 
strings. After running through a variety of notes, he 
burst forth in tho notos of the HalUlv^ah of Handel. Mr. 
Bowdich remarks — To meet with this chorus in the 
wilds of Africa, and from such a being, had an effect I 
can scarcely describe, and I was lost in astonishment at 
the coincidence.” 

Various kinds of dances are in vogue among the 
tribes in Western Africa, as indeed amodg all savage 
nations. Tho Apono tribes have a peculiar dance called 
Ocuya, or giant dance, which is performed by a man who 
enacts the part of the giant and raises himself to the 
necessaiy height by means of stilts. The moon-dance 
which is performed by the Fan tribes is accon panied by 
the playing on a drum and an instrument called the 
Han^a, a kind of harmonicon, which goes by the name 
of Balanda io Senegambia and Marimba in Angola. The 
Fans are described as having some ear for music 
and possessing some pretty though ruddy constructed 
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ASHANTEE. 


With the Ashantees^ the singing is almost all in 
the form of the recitative, and this is the only part 
of music of which the women partake ; they - join in the 
choruses, and, at the funeral of a female, sing the dirge 
itself. The men employed in the canoes have, like the 
gondoliers of Venice, a natural talent for .music. 
Their airs, which Mr» Bowdich says, have a sweetness 
and animation beyond any barbarous composition,” are 
said very much to resemble the chants used in Christian 
cathedrals. Some of the Ashantee airs are very old ; 
indeed, one of them, according to the statement of the 
natives, was made when . the country was made.” 
Their instrumental music is executed in the most rapid 
manner. Their flutes are made of a long reed, and 
pierced with only three holes. They have a kind of 
bagpii>e, the drone of which is scarcely audible. 
Their drums are made of hollow trunks of trees covered 
with skins, and struck upon with sticks. The most 
highly esteemed of the drums are covered with leopard 
skin, and played like a tambourine with two fingers. 
The instruments called the Fetish drum and trumpet 
are used as accompaniments to the sacrifice of human 
beings. The bands of the caboocees (noblemen) are 
principally compos^ of horns and flutes playing in 
concert. Ifr. Itowdich remarks that all the superior 
captains have peculiar flourishes or strains for tJ^eir 
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hom8j adapted to 8hort sentences^ which are always 
recog^nized^ and will be repeated on enquiry by any 
Ashantee you may meet walking in the streets^ though 
the horns are not only out of sights but at a distance to 
be scarcely audible. These flourishes are of a strong 
and distinct character. . . • The king’s horns go to the 
market-place every nighty as near to midnight as they 
can judge^ and flourish a very peculiar strain, which 
was rendered to me ^ King Sai thanks all his captains 
and all his people for to-day.* ** Mr. Bowdich further 
states that whenever the king drank, his royal band 
played, while the executioners (who decapitate victims 
destined for human sacriflce on certain public festivals) 
holding their swords with their right hands, covered 
their noses with their left, whilst they sung his victories 
and titles. About half a dozen small boys stood 
behind his chair, and finished the whole with a 
hymn. 

Iftie Fantees are a Negro tribe in the Ashantee 
country and on the Gold Coast. Their musical instru- 
ments are much the same as those of the Ashantees. 
Begarding their flute, Mr. Bowdich observes that its 
tone is low at all times, and when they play in concert 
they graduate them with such nicety as to produce the 
common chords.” Their music is described as wild and 
irregular, and scarcely amenable to the rules of harmony, 
and yet characterised by a sweetness and liveliness 
beyond that of most barbarous nations. Remarking on 
a dirge of the Fantees which Mr. Bowdich has set to 
notation, he says — I must add, that in venturing the 
intervening and concluding bass chord, 1 merely attempt 
to describe the castanets, gong-gongs, drums, Ac., 
bursting in after the soft and mellow tones of the flutes; 
as if the ear was not to retain a vibration of the sweeter 
melody.” 


The dances of the^Fantee tribe are rather peculiar. 
Two dancers stand opposite each other^ and stamp on 
the'ground with each foqt alternately. The stamping 
becomes faster and faster^ until it is exchanged for 
leaping^ and at every jump the hands are thrown out 
with the fingers upward^ so that the four palms meet 
with a sharp blow. The couple go on dancing until 
they fail to strike the hands, and then they leave off and 
make room for another pair. 

DAHOMEY 

Mr. Bichard, F. Burton, in his Mission to Oelele, 
Sing of Dahomey,” London, 1864, states that as the 
people of Dahomey have no written lang^iage, anything 
that happens in the kingdom, from the arrival of a 
stranger^to an earthquake, is formed into, a kind of 
song, and being taught to professional men is thus 
transmitted to posterity. Commander F. E. Forbes 
relates in his work ** Dahomey and thd Dahomans,” that 
dn one occasion when he found the king was drinking 
before his peojile in the capital of his kingdom, 
Abomey, there thundered forth a salute of guns 
almost drowned by the shouts of the multitude. The 
ministers and cabooceers danced, and the eunuchs amd 
'ladies held cloth before the king. Men must not see the 
kings eat or drink.” The natives of Dahomey possess 
a great aptitude for remembering foreign tunes which 
they once hear. One man Attah is said to have played 
all the old Scotch airs in a creditable 'manner. The 
king retains an army of female warriors who, on certain 
public solemnities, extol the greatness of their master 
and their country, ^he following ettlemp&re song* of the 
Amaaons'of.Dahomey appeared in Commander Forbes* 


1. When the wolf goes abroad, 
The sheep mast flj. 


2. Gezo is king of kings ! 

While Gezo lives we have nothing to fear, 

Under him we are lions, not men. 

Power emanates from the king. 

3. Let all eyes behold the king ! 

There are not two, bat one, 

One only, Gezo ! 

Alb nations have their customs. 

Bat none so brilliant or enlightened 
As of Dahomey 

People from fnr countries are here : 

Behold all nations, white and black. 

Send their ambassadors ! 

4. When we go to war, let the king dance. 

While wo bring him prisoners and heads. 

BENIN. 

The musical instruments of the people of Benin 
consist of drums of different sizes, covered with skins of 
beasts. They have, besides the instruments in use in 
other parts of Upper Guinea, a kind of harp, strung 
with five or six reeds. The performance on this is 
accompanied by singing and dancing. 

LOWER GUINEA. 

CONGO. 


The natives of Congo have a Inte of a rather 
peenliot kind. The body and neck reeemble those of the 
European lute ; but the belly, t. the part where the 
rose or sound-hold has place in the European variety, is 
of very thin parchment. The instrument is strong with 
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the hair of* an elephant’s tail^ dr the harkbf the palm- 
tree. The strings extend from one extremity of the 
instrument to the.other» and are fastened to rings. 
Small iron and silver plates . ai-e fastened to these ringSj 
and when the whole is .put in motion hy thrumming the 
strings^ it produces a murmuring harmony, not alto- 
g^her disagreeable to the ear. The Zanse appears in 
Congo under the naihe of Via^andschi The Neglroes of 
Congo have a rude kind of bagpipe, which emits a 
shrill and piercing tone. A curious stringed instrument 
from the Congo River has been deposited in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History ia New York. It has 
a narrow wooden body, ornamented at the upper end 
with two small horns, and mounted with five strings of 
vegetable fibre. 



CENTRAL AFRICA. 


T he Earag^e, a tribe of the lake region of Central 
Africa,ba¥e a kind of flageolet^ aa also certain reed 
inatmoaenta made in telescopic fashion. Thej haTealso a 
kind of guitar in which six of the seven strings agree 
perfectly with the diatonic scale of Europe^ the seventh 
only being discordant. In his ^^Jonrnal of tke^Discovery 
of the Source of the Kile^*^ Captain Jobn H. Speke gives a 
picture of one of .the concerts of the Saragne tribe» in 
which seven performers are represented as taking part : 
— one playing upon a harp with seven strings^ a second 
upon the flute^ a third upon a trumpet^ a fourthupon the 
Mirambck, a fifth upon a large kettle-drum, and the 
sixth and the seventh each beating a pair of smaller 
drums. 

Mr. J. G. Wood, author of the ‘‘XTnciiilized fiaces of 
Men'’, mentions a curious instrument of the Shillooks of 
Central Afrifti, which was in his collection and which, for 
want of a better vrord, he calls a flute. It is made' of 
some hard wood^ and is rudely covered with a spiral belt 
of iron and leather. Inside the flute is fltted* an odd 
implement which may be called the cleaner : it is com- 
posed of an ostrich feathei with the vanes cut short. The 
sound produced by the flute is described as being of a 
wailing and lugubrious character.’^ 

The Sansa is one of the most "popular instruments 
of the Batoka tribe in Central Africa. The principle 
of the Sanaa is ’ exactly that of the musical boxes of 
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Europe, the difFmuce being that the teeth or keje of 
the latter are steel, ai^d that thej are sounded bj little 
pegs, and not by the fingers asin the ease of the former. 
The best form of the Sama is that in which the sounding- 
board is hollow (whidh increases- its sound;, and the 
keys are made of ii^n instead of wood,— which pro- i 
duces a really mdsical sound The instrument is 
enclosed in a hollow calabash which has the effect of 
intensifying the sound, and both the Sanjta and the 
calabash are furnished with bits of steel and tin, which 
make a jingling accompaniment to the musie. The Sama 
is used in accompanying songs. i)r. Livingstone 
mentions th&l^ ^ genuine native poet attached himself 
to the party, and composed a poem in honor of the 
white men, singing it whenever they halted and accom- 
panying himself on the 'Santa, At. first he modestly 
curtailed his poem he did not know much about his 
subjecti but as, day by. day, his knowledge extended, 
the poem became at last quite a long ode. There was 
an evident rhythm in the piece, each line consisting 
of five syllables. Another poet is u cribed as 
having been in the habit of amusing himself every ; 
evening with an extefipore song in which the ; 
deeds of the white men were enumerted. Tho 
Marimba is also in use among the Batoka tribe*. A 
similar instrument is made with strips of stone, the 
sounds of ‘which are superior to those p^uced by the 
Tfooden ^t might* be mentioned here that the < 

Marimba has been introdiibed into.England under the j 
name of ** Xylophone.” 


The Felatas of Central Africa appear to belong to 
the same stock as the Fbulahs of Senegamliia. From 
the country of-the latter races, the former nation ori- 
ginally wandered out with their flocks and herds in 
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•iheII oompaniev and in tha former times never resided 
in tovms. Now the Felatas ara the xuling race of. a 
f^opd part of Negro Iwd. The \Blk of. the I>Blata8 are 
Moslems hiit many hordes are still pagans. The ohitfs 

f are accompanied by many personal followers (both horse 
and foot), some of whom form a band. The Barea (jtana, 
or head general of the Shieh of Bomou, when visited by 
I Major Denham, had close behind him five mounted 
; performeiV/ who carried a sort of drum hung round their 
» necks, and beat time, wheif they sang extempar$ songs. 

; One carried a small pipe made of a reed ; and another 
; blew loud blasts on a buffalo’s horn# This band sung 
; some extempore verses when the Major 3 oined.them. The 
foUowing is ^ literal version of the stanzas .sung on the 
occasion 

** Cbristian man 110*00100, 

Friend of as, and eheikhobe ; 

White man, when he hear[my so tig, 

Fine new tobe give me. 

Cbristiaa man all. white. 

And 'dollars white have 'he ; 

Knnourie like him come, 

Blaek man's friend to be. 

See Felatah, how he ran ; 

Barca OSna shake his spenr 
White man carry two-moatbf d gan, 

That’s what make* Felatah ife'ar,” 

Tlie Felatfiha have, among other instruments, 

* some long pipes^ like clarionets, ornamented with 
hells*; and trumpets from twelve to fourteen 
feet long, which are made of pieces of hollow 
.! wood, with brass moulb-pieces. 

SAHARA. 

In his account of Travels in the Interior of 
' Africa,” 1820 , Mr. G. Molliens mentions that the Mokm 
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of Sa)uM hare a rode kind of goiter, the mono of 
wUeh, as alfo that of their -songs, inrtake of the 
character of Spanish mosic. As both the Spaiueh and 
Moorish xnosio were derired fri>m the same soorec 
namely Arabia, this ooincidesice is eerily exphdned. 

SOUDAN. 

Soodan, or, as it is also called, Nigritia, is inhabited 
principally by Negroes of riirioos tribes as the 'Felatahs, 
Mandingoes and* Arabs The Niam-Niams and.Mon- 
bottoo of the Soudan hare large signal drums. Some of 
the smaller drums are shaped like an hour-glass or a 
double Darahukteh^ and provided with a head of 
iguana skin. The Mittoo of the Soudan have p rude 
lyre* which greatly resembles the Nubian Kissar. 
The Negroes of the Soudan have a kind of cymbals 
which consist of two plates, of iron, with leather handles, 
which used to accompany the beating of their drums, 
which a^e called by the same name as that of the 
ancient Egyptians, namely Dhaluka^ and are almost 
identical. The Ncmga of the Soudan, which is a com- 
posite of the lute and the harp, is* also ap characteristic 
instn^ent.of Egypt. The Niam-Niams of the Soudan 
have a class of professional bards or minstreb, called 
Niangah, who use a combination of harp and mandolin 
as an accompaniment t8 their recitatives. These bards 
are looked upd^ wit^ contempt by their hearers, as is 
indicated by the nkme Hashash (buffoon) applied to 
them by the Arabs of*the Soudan. 

BORNOU. 

Bornou is one of the most powerful kingdoms of 
Central Africa. . The people of Bornou, as well as the 
Mosees, Mollowas, and other nativeb froip the more 
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remote parti of the interioTi hare a rade epeqjies of 
Violin, the bodj of which is a calabash and the top 
oorered with defr-ikin. Two large holee are cut in it 
for the sound to escape. It has only jone string com- 
posed of pow’s hair ; the bofr used is like that of a Tiolin. 
There is another instmment in use called the Oom- 
pooehwa, which is a box, one end of which is left open , 
tffo flat bridges are fastened across the top, and Are 
pieces Qf thin carved stick, scraped veiy smooth, are 
attached^o them, and (their ends being raised) are struck 
with some force by the thumb. The Sheik of Bomou 
ezpreaded great wonder at the musical annif-boz, 
which was shown him by Ma^jor Denham, and his 
feelings were completely overcome when he heard the 
celebrated Swiss air Bamz des Vaches.” He covered his 
face, with his hand, and remained in silence ,.and when, a 
man near him'broke the charm by a loud ejaculation of 
wonder, he struck him a blQW and put to terror all his 
followers. He asked if one twice, as large ' W9\fld not 
be better. On being told that it would be twicf as dear, 
he exclaimed it wojild be cheap if if cost a thousand 
dollars. 

The following . M tempwre song of the Negro bards of 
Bomou in praise 'of their Sultan, is taken from the 
Narirative of Travels’ VV Denham and Clapperton > 

Oive^Oeih to (he hjea^s e^dsy-break : 

Oh ! thV broad spears ! 

The spear of the saltan is tb^ bro%a«it. 

Oh ! thwbroai spears I 

I behold thee now-rl desire to see none other. 

Oh I the broad spears I 

My horse is as. tail as a high wall. 

Oh 1 the brohd spears I 

de will 6ght against ten ; he fears nothing. 

Oh I the broad spears 1 

He has slain ten ; the guns are. yet behind. 

Oh l.the brchd spears I 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA 


T he melodj of the voctvl moaie of the Bechaanas is 
simple enough^ consisting chiefly of descending and 
ascending by thirds. Two-part ha^ony is .sometimes 
used. The instrumental music of the tribe consists 
mainly in blowing a reed pipe^ called Lich4ka’’, which 
emits only one note^ repeated as often as the perfonner 
chooses to play on it. These pipes can be tuned to any 
required note by pushing os withdrawing a iflOTable 
ping w'hich closes the reed at thd lower end. They run 
through a scale of some eleren* or twelve notes. Blow- 
ing a penny whistle^ or a key, produces a correct inkita- 
tion of the instrumental music of this tribe. In his 
Travels in the Interior , of South Africa/’ Mr. James 
Chapman mentions that the Bechiianas have a musical 
bow with a hollow calabash attached to one end, on 
which is stretched a twisted string made of sinews, on 
which the performer strikes with a thin stick, modifying 
the ionv v)ilh hie fingers by running ihem aUnXg^ the 
string ” The sound produced by this instrument is said 
to be audible only to the player, as one end of the bpw 
being constantly between his teeth, the sounds vibrate 
powerfully to his own ears, and are lost on the bjb- 
standers.” The dance of the Bechuanas is described as 
a Very fatiguing affair. Each dancer is at liberty to 
take any step he chooses, and to Uow his reed pipe at 
any intervals that may seem most agreeable to him. 
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Th^ DamairM speiid their erenings at home in sing- 
ing and dancing l^eir piincipal instrument is the bow, 
the string of which ia tightened and then strucit with a 
stick tin a rhythmic manner. The Damara musician 
-thinks that theP ^shief object of his performance is to 
imitate the gallop or trot of the various animals. Great 
skill ia usually displayed in . doing so, the test of an 
aecomplisbed' musician being the imitation of the clumsy 
canter of the baboon. ThadancOsof the Damaras are 
> remarkable^ as would- appear- from tbe- following account 
which appeared inMr.'Baines’swork : — ‘^^tnight, dances j 
were got up among th‘e Damaras, our attention being . 
firtft drawn to them by a Sound between the ‘barking of | 
a dog and the efforts of a person to clear something put j 
of his throat, by driving the breath strongly through it. 
We found four men stooping with their heads in contact, 
vying uith each other in the production of these delect- 
; able inarticiilations, while others, with rattling anklets 
I of hard seed-shells, danced round them. By degrees the 
company gathered together, and the wchnen joined the 
performers, standing' in a semi-circle. They sang a 
monotonous chant, and clapped their hands, while the 
young men and boys danced up to ihevfi, literally, and 
by no means gently, ^ beating the ground with nimble 
feet,’ raising no end of dust, and making their shell 
anklets sound, in their opinion, most melodiously. 
Presently -the'^leader snatched a brand from the fire, and, 
after dancing up to the women as before, stuck it in th^ 
ground as he retired, performing the Step round and 
over it when he returned, like a Highlander on th£ broad 
sword.dan^e, without touching it. Then came the return 
of a .victorious party, blandishing their broad spears 
ornamented with flowing ox-tails, welcomed by a chorus 
of women, and occasionally driving back the few enemies 
who had tKe.audaCity to approach them.” | 
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The Mkkololo ^bes luuallj fhoW their jojr end 
work off their excitement in , dances and eonge. " Thh 
dance,” saji Dr. Invingetone, "vonnete of the men 
•etuiding nearly naked in a circle, with dnbe or> email 
battle-axes in their hands, and eaeV roaring ait the 
lOndest pitch of his voice, while they simqltaneonsly lift 
one leg, stamping twice with it, tiien lift the other and 
give one stamip widx it ; this is the. only movement in 
common. The arms and head are thrown about also in 
every diteefion, andall this time Uie roaring is kept up 
with the utmost possible vigour. 'The continued stamps 
ing makes a cloud of dust ascend, and they leave a deep 
ring in the ground where they have stood.” 


KAFFRARIA. 

TheEaiBrs are vgenerally believed to be of the 
Negro race, and are of n dark brown color. Thfy have 
no written characters, but their language is sonorous, 
resembling Italian. Urey are divided into hordes,* and 
govoued by hereditary chiefs who exercise absolute 
rule. It is said that after tiie death of htr husband, the 
Eafflr wife meets with other women in sonw open space 
of the village, where they sing together, at the same 
time beating the ground softly with their feet. The 
following "EsifBr Widow’s Lament” appeared, in the 
** Narrative of an Exploratory Tour to the North-East of 
the ColcMiy of the ^ape of Good Hope,” by Arbonsset 
and Daumas ; London, 1852 


IFmim. We ate left'catsid# ; 

We r.ie left to sorrow ; 

We are left to deepeir, 

Which increases our miseries. 


c AnicA— Momn AtsioA. 

Widow. Ob, that (ban wan a nfasa in hanran i 
Thai (kn waa n pot And fln I 
That tkoro wan fon^ a plaoa for ma I 
Ob, tba( I bad winga to flj thitht f 
Wfiy ban I not-winga to to haann ? 

Wby doaa tiian not oonio down fnm baann 

a twiatad npa f 

I oonld oling to it, I would mount on bigb, 
l*would go ud lin (ben. 

Ob, foOliab woman tluit i am I 
^an anuing oomea I open my window, 

I liaten iu ailenoai I watob, 

I fancy (bat ha ntnrni. 

The sentiments expressed in the above tally with the 
remarks made b/Or. Prichard in.his "Natural Qistoiy 
of Man,” ^t the Kafirs beVere in the immoitaliij'of 
the sonl,iuid aJso in the attendance the sonls of 
decease nlatives, whose aid they occasionally invoke. 

The whistle is considered a valuable instrument in j 
! the limited orchestra of the Eaffin. TEe Marimba is also 
in use among the Kaffin. They have a curious incrtirument 
of the stringed kind, which is a bow mounted with a 
string of twisted .hair, and havEig a gourd attached to 
the frame-work. Without the gqu^, this instrument 
looks bxictly like the PinAka of India, which is describ- 
ed as being the invention .of the Hindu' God Mahadova, 
and.the father of stringed instmmente. It is not un- 
likely that the Pin&tta made its passage to South Afrifta.^ 
from the Northern regions, the people of wUich, '.the 
Egyptians in particular, were in constant commercial 
dommunicationwith India^ or it nugh't have found its 
way to Egypt,»r the Barbary States, the land of the 
Barbaras, (Sanskrit name for' uncivilised races), where 
the Taiilmanta, the relations .of . the Hindu God Erisilina, 
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are laid to hare settle^ . after the. family skirmishes. 
This instrument is. played with^a small stick and emits a 
rather feeble sound. It is held much in fayor among 
both men and-womenj and is* sometimes played by the 
hour together. 


The songs of the Kaffirs are characterised by a wild 
and quaint sort of melody^ and by a sti^ct regard for 
timing. The Kaffir singer inyariably squats on the 
ground wh^n singings and delights in strong contrasts^ 
how using a high falsetto and now dropping suddenly 
into a deep bass. The bunting dance of the Kaffirs 
takes place^ by order of the chief of the tribe^ after a 
successful hunt has been made. This dance consists of 
the hunters arranging themselye% in regular lines^ ad- 
yancing and retreating ‘with the precision of trained 
soldiers, beating their shields, brandishing their 
weapons, and working themselves up to a surprising 
pitch of excitement. The leader s>f the dance, who faces 
them, leaps, stamps, and shouts with the energy of a 
maniac, while the chief sits still, drinks his beer, and 
occasionally expresses his approval of the proceedings. 
The following is the translation of a war song of the 
Kaffirs composed in honor of Tchaka, or, as some say, 
by the renowned chief himself, when he had made 
himself master of the whole of Kaffirland: — 


Thoa hast finished, finished the nations ! 
‘Where will you go out to battle noW ^ 
Hey ! where will you go out to battle now 
Thou hast conquered kings ! 

Where are you going to Battle now P 
Thou hast finished, finished the nations ! 
Where are you going to battle now P 
Hurrah ! Hurrah! BUiTah ! 

Where are you going to battle now P 
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The sentiment coiitained in the aboTe is somewhat 
like that which Alexander the Great ezpress^Q. when he 
lamented that there were no moie worlds for him to 
conquer. 

HOTTENTOTIA. 

The people called bj Europeans Hottentots and 
Bushmen are said to have among themselves the 

( national appellation of Saabs or Saaps. .Qpaiqufis is 
another name which belongs to them generally^ and one 
sjllable or gather apportion of thiff word enters into the 
epithets of particular tribes of Hottentots, as NamaAqua, 
Gonaaqna. The word Hottentot is supposed to be a i 
corruption of Houteniqua, the name of a particular. ' 
tribe now exfcinct> or at least unknown. Some authors 
wrote the name of these people Hodmadods, inptead of 
Hottentots. There was a tribe formerly termed Sonquas, 
and the Bushmen were termed in some old accounts 
Sonqua Hottentots. The Bushmen (or Bosjesmen) are 
a branch and sub-division of the Hottentot race, and 
not a distinct nation as some, suppose. 

Singing and dancing constitute the chief amusements 
of the Hottentots^ and these are invariably perfonhed at 
night. The songs of the Hoftentots and Bushmen are 
evidently derived from the same source and their melodies 
are identical There is this difference in the words of the 
songs that in the case of the Hottentots the words have 
some, meaning, While in that of the Bushmen, they 
have not even the semblance of any signification. The 
subject of the Hottentot’s song is generally some 
adventure whiah has happened to themselves and its 
burden is the -words " Hoo ! Hoo ! ” A peculiar dance 
prevails, among the young Hottentot girls,, which goes by 
the name of the "Melon Dance,” on account of a melon 
being thrown up and caught by the dancer in the course | 
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of her dancing. If another girl catches it» the dancer has 
to make .room for her^ and she goes through, the saire 
mancBuyres, and thus the sport continues till the dwcers 
are tired^ when the dance is given up. T&e dance of 
the Bushman is also of a singular character. One foot 
remains motionlessj while the other dances in a quick^ 
wild^ and irregj^ular way. When one foot is tired out^ the 
second one comes forward to take its place and goes 
through similar evolutions. The dancer uses the word 
Wawa-foo” repeatedly, while the spectators respond 
with the word Aye 0,’* separating the hands at the 
first syllable, and bringing them sharply together at the 
second. 

Herr Lichtenstein, who lived for several years in 
South Africa, states that the Hottentots produced on the 
Oprah, their favorite national instrument of old, the 
interval of. a third standing between the major and 
minor third of the European scale ; ' a fifth between the 
perfect and diminished fifth ; and a seventh between 
the minor seventh and superfiuous sixth. He adds, that 
the Hottentots stuck to these intervals ^in their songs as 
well. The fondness of the Hottentots for music and 
their susceptibility for harmony have been mentioned by 
several writers. The missionaries mention that when- 
ever they taught the Hottentots a simple hymn or’ 
psalm tune, they instantly, added the second of their 
own accord as if by natural instinct. The men are 
generally possessed of a tenor voice. Mr. W. L. Burchell 
gives a description and some flepecimens of the songs of 
the Bushmen in his ^^Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa.’* These songs, which are • also dances, consist of 
one part which is sung by the dancer, of 'a second part 
sung at the same time by the spectators, and of a rhyth- 
mical accompaniment of the water-drum, which, at the 
performance at which Burchell. was present, was beaten 
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with the right fore-finger bj an old woman. The water- 
drum is a bamboQ or wooden jug with a piece of wet 
parchment strained oter the top^ and containini^ water 
to keep the parchment wet. The Oora/i, mentioned 
above^-is a slender stick, ^ith a string of oat-gut, drawn 
from end to end, so • as to iflre it a slight curre like the 
bow of a violin. To the lower end 4>f this string; -a flat 
piece* of an ostrich’s quill, about an inch and a half long, 
is attached, which connects that end of the string with 
the stick. This quill, being applied to the Ups, is made 
to vibrate by strong inspirations and respirations of the 
breath ; and whilst the principle upon which its different 
tones are produced may be classed with the- trumpet or 
French hdrn, the tone itself,* in the hands of a master- 
player, approaches to that of the violin. At time of 
playing, the performers sometimes put pne. of their fore* 
fingers into their left ‘nostrils, holding the instrument 
with that hand, and the other into their right ear. The 
Hottentots have contrived to construct a rude kind .of 
violin,Jiaving ecome acquainted with that instrument 
through the Dutch boors who settled among them. A 
modified form of the Ooura (or Oorah), under the name 
of /oumjousi, isused by the women, who do hot play 
upon it by the breath, but strike it with a stick. On 
account of the portable size of the Jdw’s harp {whose 
tone Ooura resemble^), the Hottentots and the Bush- 
men have latterly shown a preference for it. There 
are two more .musical instruments used by these 
l^ople, one being a guitar called Bahovquin^ (which' 
looks somewhat like the Banjo of the Negroes), and the 
other a drum designated; the Bomelpot^ which is made 
of a bellowed log, over one end of which a piece of 
tanned skin is tightly stretched, and which is beaten 
sometimes with stiohs and sometimes with the fists 
Among the offshoots of the Hottentots is a tribe called : 
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Kora^ Koraqua, Eoians^ or Eorannas, of whom the 
Missionarj'Moffatt has expressed a very high opinion. 
They were fSund by him impatiently desirous of raining 
knowledge. While he was one day engaged in teaching 
some of the young Eorannas the rudiments of lesjmiug, 
some of the young people came dajicmg and skipping 
towards him* and insisted upon being taught the 
A B G with music — a discovery which they had made 
through one of .his boys. ''The. ‘tune oi’ Auld Lang 
8yne,*^ • says Mr. Moffatt, " was pitched to A B C, 
each, succeeding round was joined by succeeding voices 
until every tongue was vocal and every countenance 
beamed with heartfelt satisfaction.* The longer the 
song^ the more freedom was felt/ and Auld Lang Syne 
jras echoed to the farthest end of the village.’’ 

ZULULAND. 

In his workj " Missionary Labors and Scenes in 
Southern Africa,’* London, 1842, the’ Missionary Robert 
Moffatt describes a dance of the . Zulu firs in which 
the king himself acted as director, MoselSkatse (the 
king) took his stand iji the centre of- an immense circle 
of his soldiers, jiumbers of women being present, who, 
with their shrill voices and clapping of hands, took part 
in the xoncert. About thirty ladies . from his hafem 
marched to the song’backward and forwards War songs, 
and one composed on the occasion . of the visit of tha* 
strangers, were sung under the guidance of the king. 
After the performance was over, he sat do.wn on his 
shield of 'lion’s skin, ^nd asked Moffat if it was not fine, 
and if he had such a thing in. his own. country. The 
Zulus have thb musical bow, which they call Hhe^fitibo } 
but, unlike the variety in use amon^ the Kaffirs, it has 
no gourd resonator attached to it. 
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eastern AFRICA- 


T he itevd. Dr. Lewis Erapf in his Travels^ Resear- 
oheSf and Missionary Labors/’ Lohdonj 1860^ makes 
mention of a singtilar kind of- telegraph by means, of 
drums> made by the people of Eatf a^ a district in Eastern 
Africa : — At given distances drummers are placed 
near a tall tree^ any one of whom Upon sighting an 
enemy immediately climbs the tree- and signals the 
event by so many beats of the drum, which is taken up 
by the next drummer also mounting his tree for the 
purpose, and so oh to the end of the line. .They have 
various other signals, all well understood.” The Kaffirs 
in Eastern Africa iiae a kind of rattle for the pui^ose 
6f expelling a malady. Captain Burton describes the 
8ange of ' the mediciue-meh and' rain-makers of the 
Kafirs on the coast of Zanzibar, as a hollow gourd, of 
pine-apple shape, pierced with various holes, prettily 
carved, and half filled* with maise, grams, and pebbles ; 
the handle is a stick passed through its length, pud 
secured by croT^s-pins.” A person suffering from illness 
is believed to be ' visited by an evil spirit, called p^A$po, 
and the Mnganga, or medicine-man, is expected to heal 
the patient by expelling the unwelcome guest by means 
of his mysterious chants and rhythmical noise. Tl^e 
airs of *the natives of Mozambique- have a deal of liveli- 
ness in them. The Ambira is popular among the people 
of Mozambique. The inhabitants of* the East use a 
''huge bassoon of black wood,” which goes by the name 
of 8iwa, The ZeMe (Tsefse) or Banjo is one of the mbst 
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important instruments of the EastOoast. The Wajiji^ 
an East African tribej have a riide • tom-tom made^ as 
Captain Burton says, of a pait of foolscap-shaped 
plates of thin, iron j joined at. the apices and connected 
at the bases By aii solid • cross-bar of the same metal.” 
This', drum is beat with a muffled stick. The drums 
used in Mombassa are oovered on the head with snake 
skin. 


I 
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MADAGASCAR. 


ADAGASCAB is inhabited ‘by Malagasies, Hpras, 
and other Mbes of PApnan, Malay, Arabian and 
KafBr origin. The Malagasies hare some knowledge of 
miiaWI sounds and are knoim to have inrented tome 
ihstmments which are fur spperior to those of the 
African ttibcs. One of the best is the violin. Another 
instrument of Madagascar is the J^Jcanga which is a 
guitar with four, strings' and a wooden body grotesquely 
carved, painted and decorated with feathers. The Bev. 
William Ellis lelates that he has often seen*more than 
a^un&edmen 'dragging.a* single tree past his house, 
** keeping time with the Lohanga played on the way 
before them.” 
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EUROPE. 

GREECE. 


ANCIENT PERIOD. 

T is stated that Cadmus landed in Greece, at the head 
A of a Phoenician colony, and founded tlbe kingdom 
of Thebes,, about two years before {he Exodus of Israel 
(B, C. 1493). He is said to have first brought to that 
country letters and music. This, account is, perhaps, not 
altogether correct ; for it would appear from the Oxford 
marbles, thatHyagnis, a native of Celsense (the capital 
of Phrygia), who flourished 1606 B. C., invented the 
flute, or pipe, and the Phrygian mode, as well as the 
nomes or airs that were sung to Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, to Bacchus, to Pan, and to other deities. It 
may^ therefore, be concluded, that the Greeks derived 
their music partly from Phrygia, partly from PhosAicia^ 
and partly from ^tolia, •Ionia; and Doris, after which 
countries their 'principal modes were subsequently j 
named. According to some authorities, Hasrmonia, the | 
wife of Cadmus, introduced the Manauloi or single pipe, 
into Greece : according to ofhers, the invention of this 
instrument is attributable to Minerva, who. is said to 
have substituted it ' for the Syrinx or pipe of Fan.. Pan 
was led to the invention of this pipe from noticing the 
effect of the wind rushing through and over, a bundle 
of reeds which he clasped in his armtf, instead of * the 
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nymph Syrinx, she being changed into reeds when flying 
*{rom hifi embraces. The Syrinx consisted of a pnmber 
of reeds, of unequal lengths, tied together. It was 
played upon by blowing into them, one after the- other, 
moving the instrument backwards and forwards to 
admit the wind into each tube. It was for long a 
j>opular instrumeni? with the shepherds, hnd was sub- 
sequently improved by the use of foramina or holes and 
stops. The Greeks who lived by the sea-shore^' very 
likely, used shells as musical instrument ; and this fact 
would account for the representation of the Tritons 
blowing their conches before the chariot of Neptune. 
They also had pipes, formed out of oateh feeds, called 
Avena. The Tibia was originally a pipe made of the 
shank or shin-bone of an animal. After the discovery 
of the art of boring had. been made, the flutes were 
made of box.tree, laurel, brass, silver, and sometimes 
of gold. Sometimes the flute had a horn attached to 
the end of it, by which it took the shape of a littius, or 
clarion^ which was the characteristic of the Phrygian 
flute. To Mercury is attributed the invention ' 6f the 
lyre. He is said to have retired with some oxen (which 
he had stqlen frOm ApoUo), to the foot of a mountain in 
Arcadia where he found a tortoise which he killed and 
ate. While amusing himself with the shell, he noticed 
the sound it emitted from its concave fig on which 
he cut several thongs from a bull’s hide, fastened them 
tight to it, and thus invented a new kind of music. 
The art of playing, upon the lyre is ascribed. to Apollo, 
well known in Greece as the giseat patron of music. At 
the Pythiair games (which were instituted in honor of 
his killing the serp at Python), music and poetry 
formed subjects for prizes. Some of the earliest speci- 
mens of Grecian poetry are hymns £o this ieity. Con- 
temporary with him was Marsyas, the reputed inventor. 
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of .the doubl^^flutd^* Among the other miiBicians of the 
fabnlovs pei;iod wen the IfiveB^ Bacchue^ and the SirenB. 
BacchuB was celebrated for p*erformmg on the hute 
The*MaBeB a4d^ the string called or A, ii> the Ijn 
which bad np.to that time consisted of three strings^ 
viM.f ff^pate meion (E)^ Parhypaie masoa (F)^ and tneion 
JHaJtonoB (G) The most celebrated Greek musicians of the 
ancient period were (1) Oiphens (B. C. 180O)| who wrote 
several hjmns^ improved the dute^^ and added .fo the lyre 
the strings named Hypate (B)j and Parhypaie (C}^ and 
who is reported to have attracted wild beasts bj the 
charms of his music ; (2)* Linus, (the pupil of Orpheus 
and tutor of Hercules^, who added one*Btring to the Ijn 
(I)) i (8) Musseusj the sCgi or pupil of Orpheus ; (4). 
Thamyris^ to whom Orpbetls taught the use of the lyre ; 
(6) Chiroui the tutor of Achilles ; (6; Amphion^ (the son 
of Jupiter and Antiope^i to the music of whose lyre the 
rocks daiicedi and the stones arose and formed them- 
selves into the walls of Thebes^ and to whbm the in en- 
tion of the Lydian mode is attributed. 


In the Iliad and Odyssey^ Homer mentions not more 
than three inftruments, vie., the Lyre, the Flute, and the 
fifynna ; from this it may be justly concluded that no 
others were kriown at the time of the Trojan war. 
From his n lOi it would also appear that the baHs or 
rhapsodistsy who sang their poems /afempora in the 
streets or palacesj were treated with the greatest •respect. 
The Greekli liad special sonjpi suited to their different 
trades and rural occupatiobs^ Homer deserfbes Calypso 
weaving ancl singingi thus 


While she with work and song the time divides,* 
And through the loom the golden shuttle guides. 

OdyMay (Pope's Trauriation) 


k. 
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when the oompaaiodi of Uljeeeii^proiioh^ 
the palace of t/iroe — 

Now on the threihhold of the dome th^ atood» 
And heard a .Toiice reacmtiding Ihrongh the Wocid 
Placed at he r loom within, the goddeeo inn ** 

In Book DC of the Biad, Homer mentiona a Phor- 
minx (a kind of Ijre) made of ailver 

** The well-wrpnght harp froln oonqner^d TheKw 

Of polish'd silver was its costly fMose." 

The Greeks Iwid blind mendicants sieging and soli> 
citing alms from door to door. The singnsr cafr d on 
his hand a raven (Greek utme, Gmms,)-^ lard 
sacred to Apollo. The following u the first stansa <rf.a' 
song of one of these beggsra which Athenssns has 
preserved fitom Phoenix of Colophon; an iambio 

poet 

To who to sorrow’s tender tale 
With pity lend an ear, 

A tribnte to Corone bring, 

Apollo’s favorite oare. 

Hese mendiisants were called Ooronista, -and their 
songs CorpnismSita. During the period which is being 
described, the Olympic, the Pythian,’ the Nemean, and 
Ae Isthmian games irere institated, at all of which, and 
at the ]^]rthian gnmes particularly, a considerable impetus 
was given to the cause of music. It is stated by Lucian 
that at ope of these games a young flute-player, named 
Hatmonides, who appeared- there for the first time, 
began a solo with so violent a blart that he breathed his 
'last bmth . into' the ihstruinent and died on the' spot. 

Of the Greek lyrists,- Aknuui, Stersichoms, 
Alcons, Sappho, Simonides, Ibycns,* JBaccbylides, 
Anacreon, Callistratus, Arion, nnd Pindar are the most 
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oelebratad. They eztendefl over a period of over 
two hundred jearsj and enriched •with their compositions 
three out of*the four dialects of Greece. 


Several eminent musicians flourished in Greece • 
during the interval between the time of Homer and that 
of Sappho (B. C. $00) ; and among- these are Thaletes of 
Crete (870 B. C.)> ah excellent singer and flute-plajer ; i 
Archilochus (700 B. C.), tl^e inventor of Ijrric poetrj^ 
and of thai kind of composition^ which^ now called the 
the recitative accompanied”, was afterwards adopted 
by the dithyrambic and tragic poets ; Olympus, the 
Phrygian, (697 B. C.), who is said to have been descended 
from the flrst* Olympus and whose attainments are 
highly spoken of by Plato, Aristotle, ahd Plutarch ; 
Tetpander (650 B. 0.^, who invented the notation, who 
is considered one of the earliest writers of the Scholia, 
or convivial songs of the Greeks, and who is said to have 
been the first Greek -musician to use 7 strings *on the 
lyre ; Tyrtaus, who was contemporary to Terpander, 
and whose songs were very popular ; and Mipinermus of 
Smyrna, who flourished at the beginning of the 6th 
centuiy before the Christian era. 

From the time of Pindar (522 to 400 B. C.) to the 
conquest of Greece by the Bomans may be reckoned the 
classic age of that country. It was during this age that 
the following celebrities lived and wrote : — iEschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Pythagoras, Plato; Aristotle, Aristozenus, EucUd, 
Theocri^s, Callimachus, Ac., Ac. It was during this era 
that the drama was invented and its combination with 
music contributed to the progress of both. All the 
tragedies were set to music. The poets themselves were 
musicians. .They adapted airs to their own pieces, which 
they recited to the lyre. The Greek drama consisted 
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of soliloquy^ dialogue and choruses. The first two were 
declaimed to a kind of recitative, while this last were 
sung in the time of ^schylus by 50 persons, the number 
being subsequently reduced by law to 15. The leader of 
the chorus was called Coryphceus, Each of the principal 
odes or choruses was divided into ^1) Strophe, which was 
sung by the chorus moving to the right, (2) AntUtrophe, 
while moving to the left, and (8) Epode, after these two 
evolutions i^ere performed, the choristers standing still. 
Among the musicians of this era were Timotheus, Plirynis, 
Antigenidas, Philoxenus, Arion, Dorion, Ismenias, 
Telephanes, and Lamia (a female flutist). Of the eminent 
musical theorists of ancient Greece, Lasus, a native of 
Hermione (a city of Peloponnesus), was one of the 
earliest (B. C. 548.) Another celebrated theorist was 
Pythagoras, the Samian philosopher, who died about 497 
B. C., at the age of 71. He considered numbers as the 
principles of every thing, ajid was the first who applied | 
them to the theory of music. He appears to have been 
the first who attempted to give a theory of sounds : he 
supposed the air to be the vehicle of sounds ; and its 
agitation, produced and accompained by a similar agita- 
tion of the sounding body, to be the cause of it. He was 
the first of the Greeks who entertained the notion of the 
music of the spheres : he taught that the seven planets, 
and the sphere of fixed stars, united in harmonious 
concert, and he apportioned different tones to each 
planet, according to their distance from the eartii. He 
invented the harmonical canon, or monochord, of a single 
string, furnished with moveable bridges and contrived 
for the measuring and adjusting the ratios of musical 
intervals by accutute divisions. It is stated that on his 
death-bed he recommended this instrument as the 
musical investigator, — the criterion of truth. He is said 
to have added the eighth string to the lyre, and according 
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to Bome^ to have devised the musical notation of the 
Greeks, and to have introduced a diatonic order of 
intervals, consisting of two disjunct tetrachords. Aris- 
tozenus (B. 0. 894), who learned philosophy and.music 
under Aristotle, wrote several treatises on the latter 
subject. Euclid treated of music as well as of 
mathematics. 

Of musical instruments, the Rute appears to have 
been in<1iigh favor in ancient Greece. The Lacedemonians 
had a song which said that ^^a good performer on the 
flute would make a man brave every danger, and face 
even iron itself.’’ They played an air called Adoniim on 
the Flutes called Tihix Emhaterice (Flutes to march to), 
when on the point of attacking an enemy. Immense* 
prices were sometimes given for Flutes. It is said 
that Ismenias (the celebrated Theban musician) 
gave three talents, (or £581,5s) for one at Corinth, 
and that Theodorus, a flute maker of Athens, made 
considerable money by selling *this instrument. The 
Lyre also was held in so high an estimation -that it 
was said in derision that Greece was governed by the | 
Lyre, as Egypt was called the country of Sistrums. 
There were several varieties of the Lyre, vis., the 
Pharminx, Citharay Chelys, Te$tudOy Ac. Quintilian 
remarks that ** among the stringed instruments, you 
will find the Lyre of a character analogous to masculine, 
from the great depth, or jgravity and roughness of its 
tones ; the Samhuha of a feminine character, weak and 
delicate, and, from its great acuteness, and the smallness 
of its stringy tending to dissolve and enervate. Of the 
intermediate instruments, the Polypthongum partakes 
most of the femiuine ; but the Ciihura differs not much 
from the masculine character of the Lyre.” Other in- 
struments were in use in Greece, such as the JToUa, 
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the 'Bafbitan, the Trigonon, the Magadii, and otheri 
The first thVee were stringed instrumentsi and it is 
doubtful whether the Magadi$ was a stringed or a wind 
instrument. A Greek yase deposited in the Munich 
Museum has depicted on it the representation of Poly- 
hymnia with a harp. This valuable relic dates from the 
time of Alexander the Great. The instrument is re- 
presented as having thirteen strings which are being 
touched by Polvhjmnia with both hands, the right hand 
being used for the treble and the left for the bass. The 
Sambuka of the Greeks (which is believed to have been 
identical with the Saheka of the Chaldman people) is | 
described by some writers as of a triangular shape, and 
mounted with four short strings ; according to others, 
it was boat'shaped. Drieberg believes it to have been a 
kind of guitar.. Pj thagoras, the Zaevnthlan, invented a 
curioue instiumeut called the Tripodian Lyre. It re- 
sembled in shape the Delphic Tidpod; the three legs 
supported a vase, which served as a sound-board, and the - 
strings were placed between the legs ; thus^orming, in 
&ct, three Lyres which were tuned to the Doric, Lydian, 
and Phrygian moAes, and played with such dexterity 
(by striking the strings with the fingers of the right 
hand, using the plectrum in the left, and turning the 
instrument round with his foot^ that those who did not 
see him supposed that three persons were performing. 
Atheneens says that after the death of Pytha- 
goras, no other instmment of the kind was ever con- 
structed. The harpers received large sums for giving 
performances. It is stated that one AmcBbsens received 
one talent, or £193, 15s, for a single performance at the 
theatre. Besides the Flute, the Greeks had other wind 
instruments, vis., the Syrinx, the double-pipe, and latterly 
the trumpet, bagpipe (Asftaubs), and wind-organ. The 
trqmpet was mot in use in the Trojan war, the first 


Bignalfl of battlo being lighted torohes to which succeed* 
ed shells of fish^ the conch, or Buedna. The knowledge 
of the trumpet is said to hare been derired by them 
from the Etmscans, in the time of the Heraclidso. 
With reference to instruments of percussion, the Greeks 
had the Tymfanum, Parmm Tympanwm, or Tympanolum, 
or rarieties of the Dnim; Cymhalim, Oroialum, or Cym- 
bals ; and Carnpamm^ or Bells. The Orotolt resembled* the 
Egyptian instrument of the same name. Anacreon 
mentions ,^he Aaearria. Nyagale, which was a percussive 
instrument, a cubit square every way, and, when struck, 
produced a sound like the Crotala, It is severally called an 
invention of the Troglodytes, Libyans, and Thracians. 
Several other instruments are described by classical 
authors, but there are no means of identifying or des- 
cribing, them in an accurate way. Most of the instru- 
ments which the Greeks possessed, and specially the 
stringed varieties,, were derived from Asia. In. con junc- 
tion with this may be taken the fact that m^ny of the 
noted musicians of Greece were natives of Asia Minor, or 
of some island adjacent to it. Marsyas, who was con- 
tempora)ry to Apollo, was a Phrygian, and ''Olympus, his 
pupil an|d the reputed inventor of the old Enbarmosic 
scale, wds a native of Mysiak, also in Asia. Terpander, 
Arion, and Sappho were natives of the island of Lesbos. 
It was this Olympus who, according to Plutarch, brought 
into Greece the practice of touching the strings of the 
L}Te with a quill, for before his time they were vibrated 
with the fingers. 

The most ancient musical system of the Greeks 
appears to have been the ** old Enharmonic genus,” the 
invention of which, as mentioned above, is attributed to 
Olympus of Mysias (B. C. 1260 ) ; the scale of which 
resembled the ancient Scottish scale in the minor key, 
omitting the fourths and sevenths. Dr. Burney states 






that the cast of the old national Greek airs was much 
like that of the old Scots music.” How long this • ^^old 
Enharmonic” system prevailed, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain. It was succeeded first by the Diatonic genus (or 
tetrachord, proceeded by a semi-tone and ‘ two tones) ; 
next by the C%romah*c genus, which consisted of semi- 
tones and minor thirds ; and then by the Enharmonic 
genus which consisted of two quarter-tones and a major 
third. The Chromatic genus was invented by Timotheus^ 
the Milesian, ^who was bom 846 B. C.^ and was con- 
temporaneous with Alexander the Great. It is stated 
that Timotheus was banished by the Senate from Sparta^ 
for, among other innovations which he introduced in the 
music of the country, rendering melody infamous, by 
composing in the Chromatic, instead of the Enharmonic,” 
(the old Enharmonic genus” of Olympus). The new 
Enharmonic genus was introduced about the time of 
Eratosthenes, who died B. C. 194. There were five 
principal modes in Grecian music, vis., the Dorian, 
Lydian, Phrygian, Ionian, and Etolian, — all the names 
being derived from Ajiatic countries. The Dorian was 
the gravest, the Phrygian was in the middle, and the 
Lydian the acutest. The Ionian was placed in, point of 
character between the Dorian and the Phrygian, and 
the Etolian, between the Phrygian and the Lydian. The 
Dorian was grave and magnificent, neither too diffusive, 
gay, nor varied ; but severe and vehement ; exciting and 
spirit-stirring, ** such as raised to height of noblest 
temper * heroes old, arming to battle.” The ' Ionian, 
was neither brilliant nor effeminate, but rough and 
austere, with some degree of elevation, force, and 
energy. The Phrygian Vas consecrated to’ religious 
ceremonies. The Etolian was grand and pompous ; 
and the Lydian, mild and soothing. The Greek 
system of music included Sounds, Intervals, Muta- 
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tionsj Melopoeia^ and Bhjthm. 8omd$ meant the 
elements of music ; Intervals^ the difference between 
sounds^ the least of which was the Enhiumonic diesis 
or fourth of a tone ; Mutatiom signified the changes 
in genus^ 3 mode^ time^ or air ; Melopoeia^ the art of 
composition, and, . in a strict sense, included Inter- 
tbIs, Muti^tions, and . Rhythm, or the measurement 
of time, which was veiy different from the modem 
rhythm, being, with the ancients, prescribed by the long 
and short^ syllables of the poetry, and had no other 
variety than that allowed by its metrical laws. Several 
authorities on music agree in remarking that the Greeks 
possessed the knowledge of harmony, or counterpoint, 
though not exactly in th^ modern acceptation of the 
term. 


Before Terpander invented his system of notation, the 
Grecian melodies, like those of the Egyptians and He- 
brews, were handed down traditionally from generation 
to generation. Terpander’s method consisted in using 
the alphabets to denote musical sounds, ^here are only 
four specimens of ancient Greek music in their supposed 
onginal notation that have come down to the present 
age. Three of them are hymns addressed to Calliope, 
Apollo, and Nemesis, which were found* among the 
papers of the Archbishop' Hsher. The fourth was 
found in a monastery, near Messina, by Eircher. It con- 
sists of the first eight verses of the first Pythic ode of 
Pindar, set to musical characters corresponding to those 
attributed by Alypibs to the Lydian mode. 
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MODERN PERIOD 


As in the classical times, rhapsodists abound in 
modern Greece, some lof whom are blind, who go 
frpm Tillage to village and from fair to fair, singing 
songs to the accompaniment of a stringed instrument. 
The songs’ embrace a varietj of subjects, — histbrical, 
nuptial, domestic, topical and others. The funeral song, 
called Myriologia, is of very high antiquity. Homer 
describes the whole family of Priam as mourning over 
the corpse of Hector ; and the custom has come down 
to the modern Greeks. The MyriologueB are sung by 
women only, and are always ^exUmpore. These elegiac 
songs are sung to music which, in its general character, 
closely resembles the Gregorian chant $ but they have 
this peculiarity that; while other songs generally end in 
a low note these terminate in a high one. The character 
of Greek songs is exceedingly simple, and the music 
seems more nearly allied to plaintive chants than to 
the music of other European nations. The air is fre- 
quently comprised in a single verse, usually in two, but 
never in more. It is often lengthened by the arbitrary 
introduction of words between the verses, in thov shape 
of burden. M. Fauriel states that he heal:d many songs 
sung to Italian airs, loUg since forgotten in Italy. The 
music of modem Greece does not bear much resemblance 
to that of ancient Greece. At a dinner given at the 
Mansion House, London, in October, 1824, four young 
Greek gentlemen, who wcfre among the guests, were 
asked by the Lord Mayor tq entertain the party with 
their national music. The melodies *they sang on the 
occasion were founded on the modem Diatonic scale and 
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did not partake of the character of their ancient mnaic. 
This shows that the Chromatic and Enharmonic systems 
that prevailed in the country in the olden times have now 
been lost. Dodwell deiBcribes the music of the modem 
Greeks as being in 'general ^'h^rsh and offensive to the 
ear^” while other authorities Speak of it in glowing terms. 
The only foreign tune they have any relish for isj according 
to Dodwell, the Malbrouke/* which was introduced 
into Constantinople by the Franks, and is sung in many 
of the iGreek towns. As they did in Homer’s time, the 
Greeks frequentlv dance as they sing. The Bomaika and 
Syria of the modern Greeks and Albanians are generally 
supposed to have been derived from the Pyrrhic dance. 
Bochlitz relates that on one occasion he played on the 
piano a Greek dance-tune to a young Greek who was 
visiting Leipzig. To this Bochlitz played an accompani- 
ment very commonly used in piano-forte music. Having 
listened for some time, the young Greek recognized the 
melody of his country, and on its being repeated grew 
enthusiastic over it, but he could not reconcile Itself 
to the accompaniment. The player then tried whether 
a substitution of detatched chords,* struck arpeggio, 
would prove more agreeable. This appeaired somewhat 
more to the taste of his hearer, though not altogether to 
his satisfaction, as he remarked : — *^It is so, and is not 
so.” The Church music of the modern Greeks is des- 
cribed as very monotonous and as being soporofio in its 
tendency. The invention of the characters of the musical 
notation of the Greek Church is generally attributed to 
Bt. John of Damascus, while F^tis holds that this nota- 
tion belonged to ancient Egypt, the characters 
resembling the demotic or popular characters of that 
country. The Greeks have now made considerable 
improvements in the art of teaching music. The system 
is now BO simplified that it may be taughfc in two years. 
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whereas formerly it could not be mastered^ it is stated^ 
im less than thirty years^ owing to the large number of 
arbitrary characters used in the notation^ to which each 
professor gave his own interpretation. 

Among the instruments used in modem Greece are 
the Cavanto and B<mzouki which are of the Tcmbaura 
class and played with a quill^ the Lyra (the Kemangek of 
the TorkSj played with a bow)^ the Floyera (shepherd’s 
pipe)j and varieties of the flute and clarionet. 

The following 'farewell of a dying chieftain” is a 
specimen of the songs of modern Greece - 

The sun was sinking in the west, 

When Demos thus his sons address'd 
<*My sons, your evening meal provide, 

Then come and seat ye at my side. 

Thou, Laiqprakis, hope of my raoe, 


My sons, my much loved sabres ta 
Gut boughs a verdant couoh to make ; 
And when upon it I am laid, 

Go, call the priest my soul to aid.— - 
Full fifty years my land 1 served, 

Nor e^er from my duty swerved. — 
Prepare my tomb, and mako.it large ; 
Place me in act the foe to charge ; 

And in it leave a passage free. 

Where spring’s sweet bird may visit me, 
And nightingales, whose notes may bring 
The tidings of returning spnug.” 
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TURKEY. 


j rpIlOU^H Mahomedans form the nding race of thii 
; ^ country, they repref ent about a fourth of the popu- 
; laiion, the remainder conBisting of Bomans, OreekB, 

; Khivoniana, Armenians, and Jews. There is, therefore, 

; /j'j wiUfmai music of this country, in the usual accepta- 
; tiofi of the term ; but each nation inhabiting it practices 
; ii\i own. Dr. Frankl visited on a Sabbath in Gonatanti- 

1 iioplo the Jewish Synagogue Bene Hamikra, belonging 

2 1/i tiio Karaites. He describes what he saw and heard as 
2 follows handsome boy, about twelve years of age, 

2 i/I a (frozen caftan, with a red fez and yellow slippers, 

! walkod up to the eleva^table.GOvered with a beautiful 
; oarpot, which was brought into the middle of the Syna- 
2 (/oguo. He fell down on his knees, and, like a Mussalman 
i at jimyersj ‘touched the pavement with his forehead, and 

1 tJiiffi Htor>d up and sang with a beautiful clear voice a 

2 s'liig of praise to God $ tiie congregation sang the con- 
2 «:i tiding verse as a chor^. The boy sang a similar song 

1 Uilwtmn the customary bending of the knees and the 

2 after the ihara, a book of parchment (there are 
* no rolls among the Karaites), had been read*’* The Zikrt 
; of the dervishes (referred to in the previous pages of this 
J Uok} liave been frequently described by tiuvellers in 
[ Turkey, Kgypt, and other Eastern countries. Hr. E. D. 

'I Clark, who witnessed a performance in a mosque at 
I Tophan/i, a suburb of Constantinople, gives as follows 

k : jC 
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a oironmBtantial aoootint of it, in his Travels in 
Various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa**, 
London, 1810 

As we entered the mosque we observed *twelve or 
fourteen dervishes walking slowlj round, before a 
Superior, in a small space surrounded with rails, beneath 
the dome of the building. Several spectators were station- 
ed on the outside of the railing ; and being, as usual, 
ordered to ti^ke ofE our shoes, we joined the party. In a 
gallery over the entrance were stationed two or three 
performers on the Tamboimne and Turkish pipes. Pre- 
sently the dervishesi crossing their arms over their breasts, 
and with each of their hands grasping their shoulders, 
began obeisance to the Superior, who stood with his back 
against the wallj facing the door of the mosque. Then 
each in succession, as he passed the Superior, having 
finished his bow, began to turn round, first slowjly, but 
afterwards with such velocity that his long garments, 
fiying out in the rotatory motion, the whole party appear- 
ed spinning like so many umbrellas upon their handles, j 
As they began, their hands were disengaged from their 
shoulders, and raised gradually above their heads. At 
length, aB the velocity of the whirl increased, they were 
all seen with their arms extended horizontally, and their 
eyes olo8ed,turning with inconceivable rapidity.** (During 
this exhibition, the music consisted of a chorus of voic^ 
accompanied by pipes and drums. One of the dervinuSu, 
dressed in a green pelisse, walked iii the middle^of thf 
circle formed by the dancers, and regulated the oeremony 
with the utmost watchfulness and care. This lasted 
about fifteen minutes). Suddenly, on a signal given by 
the director of the dance, unobserved by the spectators, 
the dervishes all stopped at the same instant, like the 
wheels of a machine, and, what is more extraordinaiy, all 
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in one circlej with their faces inTariablj towards the 
centroi crossing their arms o n their breasts^ and grasping 
iheir shoulders as before^ bowing together with the 
utmost regularity at the same instant, almost to the 
ground. We regarded them with astonishment, — ^not one 
of them being in the slightest degree out of breath, 
heated, or haying countenance at all changed. After this 
the^ began to walk as at first, each following the other 
within the railing and passing the Superior as before. 
As soon as their obeisance had been made they began to 
turn again. This second exhibition lasted as long as the 
first, and was similarly concluded. They then began to 
turn for the third time ; and as the dance lengthened, the 
music grew louder and more animating. Perspiration 
became evident on the feature .of the dervishes ; the 
extended garments of some among them began to droop ; 
and little accidents occurred, such as their striking against 
each other. They nevertheless persevered, until large 
drops of sweat falling from their bodies upon the fioor, 
such a degree of friction was thereby occasioned that the 
noise of their feet rubbing the fioor was heard by thy 
spectators^ Upon this the third and last signal was made 
for them to halt, and the dance was ended. This extra- 
ordinary performance is considered miraculous by the 
Turks. By their law, every species of dancing is pro- 
hibited, and yet, in such veneration is this ceremony held, 
that an attempt to abolish it .would excite insurrection 
among the people?*’ 

A collection of some of the tunes sung in connection 
with these dances was made by a gentleman at one time 
attached to the Austrian Legation in - Constantinople, 
who had frequent opportunities of witnessing these 
performances, and being himsdf of a musical turn of 
mind, took great care to render the musip as correctly as 
possible in notation. 
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The following are the principal stringed instruments 
in use among the Turks : — (1) The Kanoan, the farorite 
among the ladies of the upper classes. The instrument 
is mounted with 72 strings of gut^ in sets of 8, pro- 
ducing 24 distinct tones. It is played with a plectrum 
of tortoise shell, or silver. (2) The Souniir, strung with 
72 strings in sets of 4, and played with two wooden ham- 
mers. (3) Varieties of the Tamhoura, of which the largest 
in shape is called Tanhour Kebyr Tourky — ^the^ are 
mounted with wire strings, furnished mostly with frets of 
gut, and played with a plectrum. (4) The Kemangeh^ a 
violin mounted with three strings of gut and wire. (5) 
The Fellahse, a rude instrument strung with, strings of 
coarse gut. The body is of wood cut into the shape of 
an octagon. The wind instruments consist of the 
Ohaida (Bagpipej, the Zouma (Oboe), and varieties of 
the Nay (Flute). The Oele-maaha, or Bell4ong$, a kind 
of cymbals, comes under the class of instruments of 
percussion. The drums include the Darahukkeh, the 
Dervish drum (which is made of brass), and the Daira 
('which is a tambourine of an octagonal shape and 
decorated on the sides with looking glass). 


tip to the time of the Greek revolution, the ablest 
musicians of Turkey were Greeks of Constantinople and 
Smyrna." The favorite singer of the Sultan Mahmud 
was a Greek named Ghiveli-Oglou Zorgaki. Many of the 
popular songs of modern Turkey are of Greek composi- 
tion. The favorite songs of Turkey relate either to love 
or war. The love songs are invariably accompanied by 
the ^Tam6ottra BauzourL Instrumental music within 
doors is exclusively performed by female slaves whose 
value increases according to their musical attainments 
A special group of percussion and wind instruments are 
used for the military or Janissary music of the Turks ; 
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ud unOng thoM an the " ICohammsd'a atandard/’— the 
national inatniment of theTnrka, which oonaUtB[ofa 
hiaas frame with nnmerona bdls, oairied onahmg^peiv 
pendionlar pole, the point of which ia aomonnted bj the 
creacent and atreamera of hone-hair ; an elongated roll- 
drom, a big dram, a triangle, i^tetal olappen, pioooloa, 
oboea, homa, and trampeta. T(ie dancing derriahea of 
Conatantinople are well known for their akill in plajing 
npon the ITop which aocompaniea the Zthr. Fdtia re- 
latea that'* t^y were onee baniahed from Conatantinople 
becanae they had introdnoed mnaiointo Moelemwor- 
ahip ; bnt they were anbae^nently reatored by the Saltan, 
on their explaining that the Koran contained noin- 
jonctione againat the oae of aong or of the Ante in con- 
nection with prayer or exeroiaea of religion. 

Oaiaeppe Doniaetti, a brother of the celebrated 
compoaer Gaetano Doniaetti,waa director of the Sidtan’a 
band in Conatantinople, where he died in 1866. He 
waa the compoeer of the Torkiah March of 
Mabmad O." 

Some account ia giren below of the muCio of 
Boomania and Serria which form Tributary Statea of 
Turkey. 


ROUMANIA. 

The muaic of Wallaohia (a, Sub-diviaion of Boumania) 
ia marked by a predilection for the aupatyfitoti* aeeontt. 
The HImu ia a oharaoteriatio daooe of the Wallachiana 
and the modulation of ita tune ia of a peculiar kind. 
The inatrumenta uaually employed in a Wallachian 
bend are three or four Tiolina, a Pandean pipe, and a 
kind of guitar, or rather lute, balled J^ob$a. The eieot 
of embeUiahmenta giren to their melodiee ia deacribed aa 
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charming. The Wallachian Inllabj is noted for its 
simplicitj. The words for one of these songs ran as 
follows : — ISwnri pan~i put^u mam^ The TambaurUmi 
is a modem instrument used in BMmania. The body 
and^ handle are made of three different kinds of wood. 
The instrument is mounted with four wire strings. 


8ERVIA. 


Unlike the tunes of European nations which 
generally end in the tonic^ those of the Berrians fre- 
quently conclude with the interval of the second. One 
of the national dances of the Servians is called Kolo, 
and in these melodies a preference is given to-the minor 
seventh. The famous Servian march and song^ Rise, 
Servians^ rise to arms 1” ‘ is said to exercise the same 
fascinating power upon the Servians as the Marseillaise 
upon the French, and the £4kotzy march upon the 
Hungarians. The drinking songs of Servia are set to 
music of the gravity and solemnity of devotional songs. 
When a Servian entertains his friends at his table, he 
lifts his glass, pronounces a couplet or two in honor of 
his guests, and proceeds to sing what may be called a 
Drinking Hymn, in which the • whole party joins. The 
music seems to be comparatively modern since it does 
not exhibit much of the peculiarities of construction 
that characterise the’ old melodies. The following are 
the words of one of the Drinking songs : — 

Worthy friends, my welcome goests ! 

Worthy friends, my welcome guests ! 

Heav'n be thank’d that we are met 

Here in social fellowship 1 
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KZ ZS 


AUSTRIA. 


T he AnBtriaa national hjmn Qott erhalte [Franz] 
den^Eaiser’* is a composition by Joseph Haydn 
which was suggested to him by the effect which ^'Qod 
save the Sang’’ had on public and solemn occasions in 
England where he had been on a visit. This hymn was 
for the first time performed at the celebration of the 
birth-day of the Emperor Franz on the 12th February^ 
1797| at the theatre in Yienna. The poetry was by L. 
Leopold Haschka. Subsequently, in the reign of the 
Emperor Ferdinand, other words were substituted, 
written by Baron Ze^tz. The air is said to be 
thoroughly German in its character. 

The Btreieh Zither is an instrument of modem 
Austria. It is strung with four wire strings. It is 
placed horizontally upon a table and played with a 
bow. 

HUNGARY. 

The Hungarians who, Uke the Bussians, the Poles, 
the Bohemians, Ac., originated from Scythia, settled in 
Europe about the ninth century, bringing with them the 
instruments which they used in their native co^try, and 
which consisted almost exclusively of wind instruments. 
It.appears that in 1192 of the Christian era^ a person 
was sent to Paris to learn French music ; but it was not 
tiU the yeign of Corvinus, who was proclaimed Bang of 
Hungary at the age of 15, in 1458, and reigned till 1490, 
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that any improvement was effected in the music of the 
country Daring this rule^ vocal music attained to so 
much excellence that the Pope’s nuncio^ who visited 
Budain 1483^ said. in a letter to His Holiness that the 
singers of this prince’s chapel are the best of all those I 
have ever heard.” Though music was studied and its in- 
terests were promoted under his successors, Ladislaus VI 
and Lewis II, it did not come up to the standard 
maintained by Corvinus in regard to the grandeur of 
musical establishments and in the number of bands kept. 
The Magyars form nearly one-half of the population of 
I Hungary ; their music may, therefore, justly be taken 
as the national music of Hungary. It partake largely 
of the character of the people — being sad and plaintive. 
The original music of the Magyars has been to some 
extent affected by the gipsies by whom it ^is even now 
chiefly cultivated in Hungary. The repeated introduc- 
tion of the Buperjluoua second contributes much to the 
plaintive and impressive effect of the Hungarian songs. 
The catch occurs most usually in the middle of a bar, 
and specially towards the end of a section. Modula- 
tions from a major key into a minor key frequently 
occur in the music of the Hungarians, and of some 
Slavonic nations. The patriotic songs of the Hungarians 
often produced a surprising effect. It is related that at a 
repast given by Attila, * the Enckesiiu, or director of the 
music, had a seat on the right hand of the throne ; and 
after the service two men sang verses in honor of Attila’ s 
victories. A portion of the audience shed tears, while 
the rest waxed furious and expressed a wish to be led to 
battle. Two stanzas of these songs hfive been preserved j 
in their original language and also in Latin. The 
following translation of them appeared in Reel’s Oyclo- 
poedia : — 


T 
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Let He ever remember thoee enoieDt domeine, 

Which oar anoestors left, when ihej flew 

To a climate more mUd, from the Sojthian plaina, 
Wtoee dread monntaina of snow are in ^ew. 

To .Hnngary they haat’nd, with God for their guide, 
And choae Trana^lVania for home ; 

Be their force and their courage for eVer their nride, 
Bat, like them, let ub ne'er again roam. 

The B&kota^ march^ which is the moat widely 
known ef all Hungarian tunes, fairly represents the 
characteristics of Hungarian music. There are, how- 
eyer, some older compositions extant, bearing the name 
of Bikotzy, and dating from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when the TransyWanian prince 
Franz B4kotzy unsuccessfully opposed the power of 
Austria. The prohibition by the Austrian Goyemment 
of the performance of the B&kotzy march on. public 
occasions, and the confiscation of the printed copies in 
the music shops, seem to haye added a stimulus to the 
preseryation of the cherished tune in the hearts of the 
people. ** When I hear the B4kotzy,” a Hungarian 
gentleman was onCe heard to exclaim, I feel as if I 
must at once go to war to conquer the world. My 
fingers conyulsiyely twitch to seize a pistol, a sword, a 
bludgeon, or whateyer weapon nfay be. at hand, — must 
clutch it and march forward I ” The present Austro- 
Hungarian Qoyernment (that of Francis Joseph) haye 
giyen a great impetus to the 'cause of . music by holding 
under their patyonage an International Musical and 
Theatrical Exhibition, in. Vienna, in the year 1892. The 
famous composer *Franz Liszt was bom at Baidings in 
Hungary, October 22, 1811, and died July 31, 1886. The 
well known yiolinist Bemenyi, bom in 18d0i is also a 
natiye of Hungary. 
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BOHEMIA. 

The natural capacity fcr harmony of the country 
people in Bohemia is considerably nourished in the village 
schools^ where the children are often taught ,^to sing 
together two-part songs. The practice thus begun in 
early life enables them to unite their voices very cffectiver 
ly in performing their favorite national airs when they 
come of age. Two old dances of the country people have 
been published in which bars of different measure occur 
in a distinctly symmetrical order. A large variety of 
dances prevails in Bohemia. 

DALMATIA. 

The traveller J. G. Eohl describes the singing of 
the Mmrlacchi in Dalmatia as consisting entirely of 
chains of shakes.” 

GALICIA. 

The Jews in Galicia adapt • their sacred chants^ at 
banquets, to secular words. When passing at midnight 
through the streets of Stanislawow, a small town in 
Galicia, Kohl was surprised^ to hear from a wine-house 
a chorus of male voices, which appeared to him exactly j 
like the usual chanting of the Psalms of David in the j 
services of the Synagogue. On entering the wine-house, 
he found a company of Jews who were drinking and 
singing. 

TYROL. 

Several European nations are known to cultivate 
extempore performances. The Italians, for example, have 
'their Iniprovisatori ; the Welsh their Pennillion singing ; 
and the Southern Germans their Schnodahupferln. 
These last are short epigrammatic stanzas which the 
peasants of Tyrol,^ Styria, and other neighbouring 



Qountriei adapt to one or other of their faVoimte dan 
tnnei'in[( time. Sometimee they introdnoe unmeaning 
tyllableelinto their popular poetry chiefly for the sake of 
the music. 

8TYRIA. 

Kohl speaks rery highly of the Landler dance of the 
Styriansj'irhich he describes as the most elegant and 
charminff of all similar performances that he witnessed 
in the lu^pean countries. The sentimental and grace- 
ful attitudes of the Styrians in their Landler are exactly 
in keeping with the emotions expressed in the music of 
this'dance. Thece dances^ like the Fandango of the 
Spaniards^ the Gs&rd^s of the Magyars, and the Mazurka 
of the Poles, are especially noted for the picturesque 
spectacle which the dancers in their national costume 
present in the performance. 
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RUSSIA. 


SlaYonians^ the ancestors of the modem Bassiansj 
^ were noted for their passionate fondness for music. 
Eyen when within sight of their enemies, they indulged 
themselves ii), singing and merry-making. It is related 
that in the year 592, when they were attacked by a 
Greek General, they were so engrossed by their amuse, 
ments, as to be defeated before they could attempt a 
defence. There are many Russian couplets still 
current in which the gods of the Danube and of paga- 
nism are celebrated. Russian music is more usually 
vocal than instrumental. Their songs are simple recita- 
tions, ancient or modem, on the subjects of love and 
nature,'*and sometimes based on tales of chivalry. On 
Sundays and holidays, very good vocal music is heard 
in their^churches, which is sung by singers expressly 
taught, and mostly by the people in the Ukraine, who 
are of a very musical disposition. Rochlitz remarks that 
the songs of the lowest classes of the Russians are 
usually confined to the compass of a fifth, lie had the 
opportunity of hearing many of the songs through the 
ierfs (servants) of the Russian merchants who annually 
visited the Leipzig fair. He found that the tonic and 
the dominant were by far the most prevalent intervals ; 
the intermediate notes of the diatonic minor scale being 
generally skipped through. There are many Russian 
tunes which commence in major, and continue in that 
key until towards the end, when they modulate into the 
minor key in which they close. It is rather singular that 
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the music of the Bussians^ — a people said to be of 
a remarkablj cheerful disposition^— should be charac- 
terised bj so much mdancholj and plaintireness as are 
evidenced by the futures of some of the airs from the 
Ukraine^ where the character of the national 
music has been preserved more intact than in the 
environs of St. Petersburg. A German musician gives 
an account of the part-singing of a band of fifteen 
Bussiau soldiers. Two of them fang soprano ; while 
another began with a solo somewhat of the nature 
of the ^ recitative. The * voices of these* men ‘ were 
yeiy powerful^ and .the enthusiasm of the singers seemed 
always to increase during the performance, which some- 
times extended over six hours without any intermission. 
Sometimes .the singers formed a double line ; each man 
grasped the hands of his opposite, neighbour, and having 
placed one of their officers upon their arms; they tossed 
him into the air with much ease and regularity in time 
with the singing. Some of the melodies sung were 
accompanied by the chorus with- a few chords, the 
stacca^c-notes being rendered very short, and the 
accentuation being very precise. A number of German 
songs, transUbted into the Lettish language, were intro- 
duced amongst the peasants in Courtand, where, after a 
certain period of time, the pieces underwent a remark- 
able change what were originally in the .major were 
now sung partly in the minor key, a rude kind of accom- 
paniment being superadded. 

The principal national instrument of the Bussians 
is the Cow-ham, which is a kind of comet, from one to 
four feet long, made of wood, oriiie bark of trees. The 
Balalaika is a very ancient instrument in common use 
amongst the Bussians, and is said' to have been derived 
originally from the East. The body is an oblong semi- 
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circle, about a span in length/ with- a neck or finger- 
board. It has only two strings^ one of them giving a 
monotonous bass and the other playing the air. A 
larger number of strings may be found in other varieties 
of ihe instrument. The Ovdok is a violin mounted with 
three strings, and is supposed by F^tis to be the proto- 
type of all European stringed instruments of the violin 
kind. . The Rilek* is an ordinary kind of Lyre. The 
Otbsalt was originally a five stringed instrument of the 
harp kind played with the fingers, and popular with the 
Bussian peasantry. At present its wire strings dhibrace 
from two to three octaves. It is one of the old national 
instruments of the Bussians. The Torban is an instru- 
ment of modern Bu^sia mounted with 80 strings of gut 
and wire (14 from side, 12 from handle, and 4 from 
projection above handle^. The body is oval and of a rich 
reddish wood. Varieties of the. Tamboara and Tar may 
be found in parts the country. ^ The JDutka is made 
with two parallel reed pipes, each with three holes, 
differing in their notes up to an octave, so that it 
appears as if two persons were performing. 


A peculiar kind of music, called the hunting, or horn- 
music, was first , introduced into Bussia about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. At the suggestion of Marshal 
Eirilowitsch, M. Maresch, then director of music at the 
Bussian Court, undertook to bring it to perfection. He 
formed at first a. system of three semi-tone octaves, by 
means of hunting horns of different sizes \ each of which | 
pexiformed only one note. The s/stem was afterwards 
extended to four octaves, with the interval of a fourth 
more, with all the semi-tones C9mprised in that compass;. | 
and, finally, the sounds of the three upper octaves were | 
doubled by the addition of thirty-seven other horns. 
The Emperor and Empress first heard this music at the 
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QBBtle'of iBmailor near )£obcow, in 1767, on the ocoaBion 
of a great hnnt given by the Marahall. By improved 
drilling, the performera were anbaequently enabled to 
perform an entire open. Guiaeppe Sarti waa appointed 
by the Empreaa Catherine to the office of chapel-maater 
in 8t. Peterabnrg. He made hia dehut by giving a 
aaered concert, compoaed of the music for Good Friday, 
with some Psalms in the Bassian language. The band 
which re&dered this music consisted of 66 singers and 
100 Bussian horns, in addition to the usual number of 
wind and stringed instruments. In a Te Deum, which 
was performed after the taking of Ocksakow, Sarti made 
usp of the firing of cannon, of different calibres, placed 
in the court-yard of the castle, by way of bass in certain 
parts of the performance. In 1768, Bortniansky was 
one of the court-singers under Empress Catherine. S^e 
sent him to Italy where, under Galuppi, he made extra- 
ordinaiy progress in • music. Tlfe capital has now its 
musical clubs. Private concerts are numerous ; and 
sacred music is performed in the chapels in an effective 
style. Plain song was introduced into Bussia by some 
chorus singers sent by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
to the Grand Duke Vladimir. The Bussians have now 
adapted the rhythm of Italian music which received 
considerable improvement at the hands of Bortniansky, 
and another c(]|mposer named B^r^zoosky. Madame 
Catalini is said to have preferred the compositions in 
church music of the former to any other with which she 
was acquainted. The Celebrated Opera-singer of Bussia, 
Dapja Nichailowna Leonowa, died in March 1896. 

A curious account of the nuptial ceremony of a rich 
Jew in the province of Podolia is related in a musical 
journal of Leipzig. * The band consisted of four Hebrews 
playing on two violins, a dulcimer, and a violoncello. 
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They ■ qommenced the performanoe with a Boft and Benti- 
mental adagio, and gradually went on to louder and 
more paBsionate musiOj the object being to touch ti e 
heart o^ the bridegroom BO as to make him cry before 
the whole companyi ior, in accordance with an old 
cuBtom^ he Bhould exhibit BiguB of repentance for hie 
former Bins, before he could be allowed to enter into the 
matrimonial world. As soon as the musicians, with the 
verbal assistance of his relations, had succeeded in 
making him shed' tean;, the whole company formed a 
procession to escort the happy pair to the wedding 
ceremony. 


The following ^^Song of a Russian Peasant girl” 
appeared in Talri’s Historical View of the Languages 
and Literature of the Slavic Nations,” New York, 1850 : — 

Nightingale, 0 nightingale, 

Nightingale so full of song, 

Tell me, tell me, where thou fliest. 

Where to sing now in the night f 
Will another maiden hear' thee 
Like to me, poor me, all night 
Sleepless, restless, comfortless, 

Ever foil of tears her eyes Y 
Fly, 0 fly, donr nightingale, 

Over hundred countries fly. 

Over the blue sea so far ; 

Spy the distant countries through, 

Toivn and village, hill and dell. 

Whether thou nnd'st any one 
Who so sad is, as am 1. 

O, I boro a neoklaoaonoe. 

All of pearls liko morning dew ; 

And I bore a finger-ring. 

With a precious stone hereon ; 

And I bore deep in my heart 
Love, a love so warm and true. 

When the sad, sad autumn came, 

Were the pearls no longer clear ; 

And in winter burst my ring. 

On my finger, of itself ! 

Ah ! and when the spring came on, 

Had forgotten me my 1 ve. ^ 

jt 



The Btiainfui hymn dates from the year 1880, i?hen 
the Emperor Nicholas ordered it to he performed in 
concerts and representations at the thcfatres. Its com- 
poser is Colonel Alexis Lwoff, who was bom in Berel, 
Esthonia, in 1799. The tnne appears to hare been 
suggested by the Sicilian Manners* Hymn, and possesies 
little of the characteristics of the popular mnsio of 
Russia. 

POLAND. 

Poland was formerly a part of an independent 
kingdom. After undergoing many changes in '’ts 
gOTerament it has now been absolutely incorpon.. .-d 
with the Russian Empire. It is now called the Vistula 
Froyinoe. The Poles have a national sndody peculiar 
to their' owii country. What is called a Poloneto, or 
Polaeea, in the rest of Europe, is always in triple time, 
and is like the Engli A . hornpipe in that measure, 
except that the conclusion is on the second note of the 
bar, instead of the first. The Maxurka, the wdl-known 
dance of the Polea, has seldom any definite conclusion. 
The celebrated musician Prancois Frederic Chopin 
(1809-1849) was bom in Zela Zowa Wola, a Tillage six 
miles from Warsaw, in Poland.. 


FINLAND 

The Finns preserved for a long time a specimen <d 
the Oriental harp. They called it Xanitle, . or Harpv, 
and it was the instrament which, according to their my- 
thological accounts, the Finnish {(od Wainamoinen (or 
Vainamoinen) invented, and played, like Orpheus, with 
such irresistible effect that men and beasts became 
alike enchanted ; trees did not venture to move their 
branches ; thg brook retained its course, and the wind 
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iti haste ; and even the mocking echo” approached 
stealthily and listened with the htmost attention to the 
heaTenly sounds, lhaditions refenring to the wonder- 
fol effect of his performances are still extant in the 
national poetry of the linns. Up to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, there existed in Ssthonii^ 
(a Goremment * of Bnssia), wandering minstrels who 
accompanied their old songs and improTisationB on the 
KanttU. The last popular minstrel, much respected and 
everywhere welcomed as the *'old singer,” died in 1812, 
at an advanced age, and with him the Oriental harp of 
the Finns appears to have become extinct. Another 
national instrument of the Finns, called the KanteU, is 
still often found in Finland and sometimes in the hands 
of the Lappa in Lapland, who belong to the Finnish or 
Ugiian races. It consist of a wooden box over which 
five strings of metal are stretched. The strings are 
played with the fingers and cannot be shortened in 
playing, as those of the guitar or violin, the instrument 
having, like the Dalcim,er, no finger;board. This instru* 
ment bears no resemblance to the Kanteh 6i old. It is 
considered highly probable that the five strings were 
originally tuned according to the five intervals of the 
pentatonic scale. They are now tuned thus^ — G, A, 

B Flat, 0, and D. The intervals from which the Finnish ; 
Bongware chiefiy construct^ are exactly the same ; I 
indeed, in many of the airs the compass does hot- extend 
above the dominant. The old Bwno songs of the Finns 
extend only from the tonic to the fifth. Simple tunes | 
are most in use in Finland sometimes the Bmhos are I 
composed in {■ and ^ measures. I 


The following ” Song of a.FiBnish Ifaiden” appear- 
ed in Dr. E. D. Olorke's "Travela in Yarions OountricB,” 
London, 1810 t— 
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If my well-know^ Bhonld come. 

My often-seen ebould appear ; 

I would snatch a kiss from bis month, 

If it were tainted with wolf's blood ; 

I would seise and press his Hand, 

If a serpent were at the end of it. 

If the wind had a mind, 

If the breeze had a tongue 
To bear and bring back the tows 
Which two lovers exchange: 

All dainties would I disregard, 

§ 7en the ricar's savoury meat/, 
ather than forsake the friend of mv heart. 

The wild game of roy summer's huuting,i 
The darling of my winter's taming. 

LAPLAND. 

Lapland belongs partly to Hussia and partly to 
Norway and Sweden. The Kantele of modem Finland 
is .also in use , in Lapland. The singing of the nomad 
Lapps is described as a fearful yell.*’ When singings 
they strain their lungs so as to cause a spasmodio con- 
Tulsion of the chesty which. Dr. Clarke says, produces a 
noise like the braying of an ass. Their songs consist of 
five or six words repeated over and over. One that Dr. 
Clarke heard ran as^follows 

Lot us drive the wolves ! 

Let us drive the wolves ! 

See they run ! 

The wolves run ! 

Joseph Acerbi, in his Travels through Sweden, 
Finland, and Lapland,” London, 1802, publishes another 
song of this description 

Accursed wolf ! far hence away I 
Make in these woods no louger stay : 

Fly hence ! and seek earth's utmost bounds. 

Or perish by the hunter's wounds ! 

Acerbi remarks it would be no wonder that if the 
wolf be within bearing when these songs are sung, 
he should be frightened away by the hideousuess of the 
noise which characterised the edging. 
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SCANDIHAVIA. 


NORWAY. 

3 JN hia ^'Narrative of a Journey through Norway, 
^ I Sweden, and Denmark,’’ Derwent Conway gays— “In 
Norway, generally speaking, musical talent is at a lower 
ebb than I have found it in any other mountainous, 
country. There are few facilities in any part of Norway 
— ^none in the interior— for the encouragement of 
knowledge in instrumental musio ; and the climate 
scarcely admits of great yocal ezcellonce ; and although 
many of the airs possess considerable beauty, and a 
certain kind of wild attractiveness, yet they are, in 
general, so] indifferently executed, that I should incline 
to attribute^by far the greater portion of the enthusiasm, 
or feeling excited by the songs, to the poetry.” The 
Lure is a wind instrument of the Scandinavians, con- 
sisting of pieces of wood fixed tightly together. In 
Norwegian dances there frequently occurs an additional 
bar, which, as it distui'bs the rhythmical symmetric 
must evidently have suggested itself chiefly for the sake 
of the conclusion. Melodies in the minor key oepur in 
some of the popular dance-tunes of the Norwegians which 
gives*them a plaintive character. In others, a great deal 

of sprightliness is observed, as for instance, in the Hallr 
tn^, which derives its name from the district Hallingdal, 
its original home. It is said to exercise a powerful 
cham on all those who are acquainted with these lively 
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tuneB. "You feel yourself,” observes a trayeller in 
Norway, *'as it were, raised from the floor, and wish, like 
the practised Hailing dancer, to touch the rafters of the 
ceiling with your toes. The dimcer jumps up as light 
as a feather, turns round in the air, and descends again 
standing on one leg ; on the floor he ourYes,^ also resting 
on one heel, whilst his jacket describes a circle round 
him like a bell ; them he makes a jump to the opposite 
side of the room, and goes on as before.” In his 
" Travels through Sweden, Norway, and JHnmark,” 
London, 1828, De Gapell Brooke relates that he heard 
the watchmen at Trondhjem (or Drontheim), a fortified 
sea-port of ‘Norway, sing, as each hour elapsed during 
the night, a different kind of exhortation to prayer, 

; of which the following is the translation of a 
I specimen 


Ho, the watchman, ho ! 

The clock has stmok ten, 
Praised be Ood our Lord I 
Now is it time 
To go to bed. 

The housewife and her maid, 
The master as well as his lad; 
The wind is south-east. 
Hallelujah I praised be 
God our Lord. 


SWEDEN. 

Among the Swedish highlanders, the shepherdesses 
blow a kind of trumpet, made of bir A bark, and calleid 
a Mir. It^measures sometimes four yards in length, hah 
a strong but musical sound, and, in .calm weather, can be 
heard at a great distance. It is generally used to frigh- 
ten away wild beasts. In Sweden, music is held in great 
eateem, as one of the most polite accomplishments, 
especially, among thjs ladies. Profesi^rs of muaio are 
held in high repute ; and their calling is considered so 
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honorable that persons of the highest rank are solicitous 
of their company and acquaintance. There i>vaB^ 60 years 
ago, an opera at Stockholm, but the pieces performed were 
of French or Italian, or of some other origin. In 1772, a 
Royal Academy of Music was founded at Stockholm by 
Oustavus m. Some of the popular tunes of the Swedes 
resemble tunes of other nations. Xhe Swedish song 
En gang i bredd med mig,’’ for instance, is something 
like an English Christmas Carol. Another ballnd of the 
Swedes, called Sven i rosengard,^’ is somewhat a modi- 
fication of an old Scotch ballad. This tune also prevails 
among the j’inns, under the name of Welisunnaaja,” 
and may have been received by them from the Swedes, 
who for several centuries, had dominion in Finland*. 
The Swedes have a dance called Polska,’’ and another 
called Neckens Polska,” the Necks of the Scandina- 
vians being water-sprites, who are musically disposed 
and believed by the peasantry to be fallen angels hoping 
some day for forgiveness. One of the Necks was heard 
near Hombogabro, in 'West Gothland, singing to a sweet 
melody, I know, I know, I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” and another was said to have wept bitterly when 
some boys once said to him, what good is it for you 
to be sitting here and playing, for you will never enjoy 
eternal happiness.” One of the sacred dances prevailing 
in the country is the solemn bridal dance with which the 
Ph)testant clergyman in the rural districts of Sweden < 
(as well as in some parts of Finland where Swedish 
customs have been preserved from former times) opens 
the ball immediately after the wedding-dinner. This | 
custom, however, has greatly fallen out of use. | 
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DENMARK. 


T he national songs of the Danes bear a close resem- 
blance with the old English ballads^both as regard 
the nature of the poetry and the airs to which they are 
sung, — ^both being of Teutonic origin. Dr. Crotch, in 
his Specimen of Various Styles of Music/’ has pointed 
out a Danish tune, the beginning of which is the same as 
that of the Welsh song ''Of noble race was Shenkin.” The 
tune of "Ar hyd i wos,’’ one of the most popular songs of 
Wales, is also current in Denmark, especially among the 
peasants in Jutland. It is believed that Jutland was in 
the olden times inhabited by the same race as is found in 
Wales. But it is not definitely known whether the tune 
originated in Denmark or Wales. The Danish ballad 
"Svend i Bosensgaard,” like that of the Swedes, seems to 
have had its origin in an old Scotch ballad which com- 
menced — " Quhy dois zour brand sae di’op wi’ bluid 
Again, the old Danish tune " Kong Beg^ers Vise” claims, 
as far as its rhythmical construction is conceraed, a rela- 
tionship with the English " God save the ^ing.’’ The 
patriotic song of the Danes, " Eong Christian stod ved 
hoien mast,” commemorates in its first verse the 
bravery of Christian IV, their favorite king, and 
in the subsequent verses those Danish heroes who, 
like that king, distinguished themselves in naval ^battles. 
The poetry is by Ewald, and the music by a German 
composer, Johann Hartmann, who in 1768 settled in 
Copenhagen where he died in 1791. The song being in- 
troduced into an Operetta called Fisheme (The Fisher- 





men) written by the same composer^ was reoeived with 
enthuBiaem, and soon became popular all over Denmark. 
The piece shows some similarity with Bnle Britannia.** 
There are many instances on record regarding the re- 
semblance of Danish music to that of the Anglo-Saxons. 
King Alfred (849 — ^901) is known to have assumed the 
guise of a harper, passed into the Danish camp, and 
entertained his enemies with his music, which he could 
not hare done, without arousing any suspicion, if his per- 
formances had differed from those of the Danes. When 
Alfred had defeated the Danes, he permitted them to 
settle in Northumberland and incorporated them with 
his subjects. In Mr. l{alliwell*8 Disseitation on 
Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales**, the identity of 
seyeral English and Scottish children*s ditties has been 
pointed out. The RmI is a Danish as well as a Scottish 
national dance. It was formerly popular in England 
too, and its name (from the Anglo-Saxon Hreol, br AsoQ 
points rather to Denmark or Northern Germany as its 
original home, than to Scotland. Several of these 
dances, still extant in some districts of Denmark, bear 
n construction a strong resemblance to the old popular 
dances of Great Britain. 
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HOLLAND. 


W EWIS Oaicciardioi^ who was contemporary with 
Palestrina and died before him in 1589^ states thai^ 
in his tirne^ it was the practice in the Netherlands^ and 
had been a custom there of long standing, to supply 
Europe with musicians. 

In some of the principal towns in the Netherlands, 
music is cultivated with much perseverance and success, 
though not to the same extent as it was before the seven- 
teenth century. Amsterdam possesses a Harmonic 
Society, a Dutch Opera, and a French Opera, where the 
best compositions are produced. At Rotterdam, eccle- 
siastical music, during the first quarter of the present 
century, was at aW web. In the Protestant churches, 
the singing was then entirely in unison. The concerts 
given there are reported as respectable and wdl attend- 
ed. The king«lom has nowadays made satisfactory 
progress in the cultivation of the Science and Art. 


BELGIUM. 


yyyPEB the Connte of Fhuiden, Belgium wm in* 
V dependent and flonrisihing. .It was afterwarda added 
to the domains of the llonse of Bnrgnndj} and in 1477 
to those of Anatria. Itwas orernm by tlie rerolntion* 
uy aimies of Franee in 179), and in 1795 it was annexed 
to that oonnuy. At the peace- in 1814, it was>nnited 
with Holland into the hingilom of the Hetlwlands ; 
hnt in 1830 it separated itself and elected as its king 
Aince Leopold of Saze-Coborg, whose son, Leopold U, 
is the preMnt king. Atone time Bdiginm produced a 
race ot eminent artists in music, ' painting, and archi* 
tecture, who formed what was called the " llemish 
SehooL*' . In the fifteenth century, music made great 
progress in this country, and it met witli considerable 
eneonragement at the court of tiw Duke ot Burgundy 
In the latter part of the fifteenth, and the biiginning 
of the ^teenth century, the Flemish musicians were to 
be found in every court of Italy. The most odebrated 
Flemish musicians of the perh^ were, Gillas ttnolMns, 
Oaron, Begis, Dufay, and .Brasaii, who peceeded John 
of Okenheini, the master of Jaaquin Dee Pres, one of 
the most celebrated eontmpnntists of his daji ai)d 
who, even anterior to Falestrias, invented many ini* 
genions modulations of harmony, ^ilip Verdelot, 
whofs works aD bear date previous to 1550, is mention* 
ed as one of the best composers of the beginning «if the 
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•ixteentih oentniy. Nic. Gombert, Clement rpn Fftp*, 
CTprian Boee, Orkndo di Lmio, Hobrecht, the master 
of Eraamns, Philip de Monte, Jacob de Eerl, Cornelias 
Cans, and Josqoin^Bartpn, were among the other 
Ileniish|,masioiana of the period. 


*' At Antwerp”, sajs Dr. Crotch, ”no temporal 
business interferes to stop the daily performance of that 
class of ^ music which, in our Protestant country, is 
eagerljk sought after by amateurs b the various ttblta 
and comers of our metropolis which furnish Catholic 
chapeb—places b which the imagination can but ill con* 
ceire the pompous celebration of the Mass as it takes 
place b the vast churches of the continent, where musie, 
painting, architecture, blending together, form, like 
colors when combined, another material,' and produce b 
the mind poetry.” 

His Majesty, the present King of Belgnim, b a 
great patron of the polite arts and encourages flie 
study of music in a libend manner. He Boyal Con* 
serratoiie of Music in Bmssds contuns a sjdendid 
assortment of musical instruments collected from various 
conntrie*,.and affords the student considerable facilities 
for the cultivation of the subject, francois Auguste 
Gevaert, the Director of the Conservatoire, was bom July 
31st, 1828. He received the Order of Leopold, for his 
cantata ' De Nationale Verjaerdag’ composed in honor 
of the 23th anniversary of King Leopold’s reign. He is 
a musician of a very high order. Chevalior Victor 
Charles Mahillon, the Honorarjt Curator of the Museum 
of the Conservatoire, was bom b Brussels, March 10, 
1841. He is the author of imporbnt works on aceous* 
tics and musical instraments. He has contributed 
several articles on wbd instruments in the ninth edition 
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GERMANY. 


IJ®HE national music of the Germans (who form a 
branch of the Teutons^ or Goths) has been preserved 
bj the wanderihg minstrels from the time of Charlemagne 
^Charles the Great)^ who was bom in 742 and died 814. 
It was about 1066 when Ifagister Franco, who was a 
scholar of Leige, first developed the principles of modem 
rlijrtlim and invented the timetable. The minnesingers 
(corresponding with the minstrels of England and the 
troubadors of France) were the earliest poets ot 
Oermanj. They used die vernaculars of the coxmttj, 
their songs being written in the High German or Buabian 
dialect, an^ the Nether German or Upper Saxon. The 
subjects were principally love and war. In the reign of 
Louis Le Debonnaire, son of Gliarlemagne, their com* 
positions had become so very populai' in the convents, 
that this monarch had to issue an edict to the German 
nuns with a view to clieck their passion for erotic songs. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the minstrels 
were very liberally patronized in Germany, and parti- 
cularly during the reign of Fiederic Barbarossa. In the 
fourteenth century, the Church regained its power over 
dispeople in consequence of which poetiy and music 
nceived a sad shock. In the fifteenth century, how- 
ever, music uuule much progress both in Germany and 
the Ipw coutries. It was in the sixteenth centuiy tliat 
Pierre de la Bue, a celebrated contmpuntistji resided in 
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Germanj ; that Caiper Krnmbhorn, who waa born at 

Lignite in 1542 and had beoome totally blind at the age 
of three yean from the effeota of amall'poz, m^e pro* 
floieney on the flate, violin, and harpaiehord ; and that the 
fiunona compoaen Beincke, Maurice, and Landgrave 
of Heaae Caaad, flonriahed. The principal theoriata of 
the period were Martinna Agricola (of Magdeburg^ and 
John Eepfer (of Wiel). It vraa about tltia time that the 
organ waa built and generally adopted in the German 
ohurchea. Thia instrument waa improved by Bernhard, 
in 1480, by the invention of tlie pedal. The Beformation 
in Germany did not cauae much change in the solemn 
muaioal aervices of the church. Luther (1483-1640) 
ia aaid to have been passionately fond of music, and, in 
conjuction with his friend Melancthon, to have framed a 
ritual. Several hymns composed by Luther ore still in 
eziatence. Calvin (1609-1604) introduced, in lien of the 
impraasive ohoroa and the simple plain-song, the metrical 
psalmody, which is now in general use in the reformed 
ehurohea of the continent Oharles V (1600-1668) waa an 
ezcellent musician and had a regular band which played 
during dinner and at other peiiods ; and it is genOTtlly 
understood that vocal concerts had their first rise in 
Handers, about the middle of the aizteenth century, 
wheta this sovereign held his court in Bmssela. The 
compositions chieflly sung were of the madrigal spedes, 
and were for three or more voices. German musio show- 
ed a falling oft during the thirty years* war, when the 
empire was traversed by five several armies in different 
directions. Hie Emperor Leopold, who ascended the 
throne in 1057, Revived the art, and introduced Italian 
music into Germany. The Italian opera was established 
in Germany in 1000 by SantineOi, an Italian nobleman, 
whom Leopold appointed as his chapel-master. The 
opera Oli Amort di Or/eo «d Euridki, which Santinelli 
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composed in honour of the marriage of his royal patron, 
is said to have been superior to any then existing, and 
was thought so much of in Vienna, that an Italian opera 
was established there, which has been supported ever 
since. The first German opera was performed at Ham- 
burgh, in 1678. It was called Oron^es, and the music was 
by Thiel, the chapel-master of that city. Eeyser, who 
was born at Leipsig in 1673, is, however, generally con- 
sidered as the founder of the lyric theatre in Germany, 
by his operas of Dasiltua and La Pastorale d^Ismene, per- 
formed in 1692. He composed 113 musical pieces for 
the stage, which served as models for Handbl (1685- 
1759) and his successors in the German school. It is 
related that the performers, specially at Hamburgh, 
were all tradesmen or handicrafts. Matheson, Handel, 
Cousson, and telemann were all composers for the 
Hamburgh theatre. Their compositions being of a sober, 
solemn, and majestic cast, they did not become popular 
among the masses. Hence tlie introduction of lighter 
compositions based on Italian models, by J. T. Agricola, 
Graun, Hasse^ and others. The eighteenth century gave 
birth to some of the most celebrated composers that 
Germany had ever produced ; among these were Gluck, 
(1714-1787), the family of the Bachs, Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. Frailcis Joseph Haydn was bom in 
March, 1732, and died on Hie 26th of May, 1810. He was 
a distinguished composer of secular and ecclesiastical 
music. His oratorios, specially The Seasons and The 
Oreation, are deservedly popular among all who can appre- 
ciate eminence in musical efforts. His symphonies are 
the highest pattern of instramental music. Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart was bom on the 27th of January, 
1756. It \i8 said^ that before he was six years 
old, he was capable of playing difficult cem- 
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podtioni ; and tliat when little more than eight, 
lie wrote hie SinfoM^ in England whilit his father 
WM ill and confined to the honee. Mosart is dit^ 
tingmahed ai mnoh for hia performancea Am for hia oom- 
poaitiona for the ehnreh and the stage. Hia principal 
operatic prodnctiona are Idotieneo, La Clmnenta di Tiio, Le 
None di Figaro, Oiauanni, and D6r ZavherflotB. He died 
in Deceniher, 1792. Ludwig Von Beethoren waa bom in 
1770. He did honor to hia maatera, Neefe, Hadyn, 
and Albrechtalmger, bj hia volnminona and remarkable 
compoaitiona in inatrumental music. For aome jeara 
before hia death, Beethoren was afllicted with an incur- 
able deafneaa, which infiimitj, however, produced no 
efFect upon hia talenta. He died on the 26th of March, 
1827, in Vienna. 'Next in eminence to Beethoven waa Carl 
Maria von Weber, who waa bom, 1787. Hia principal 
operatic compoaitiona oroOhoron, Euryanihe, and the 
celebrated Der FreuehulM. The enthusiasm ijrith which 
the laat-mentioned piece waa received in England (where 
it waa brought out in 1825) caused Kemble to engage 
Weber aa director and composer for the Covent Garden ; 
Theatre. Weber died in England in the following year, j 
Among the later German composers were F. P. Schubert, 
the only great composer native to Vienna (January 81, 
1797 — 19 th November, 1828) ; Mayer (the composer of the 
popular opera Medea), who was bom 1799, and died 
1862 ; Gyrowetz, who finished an opera called the Blind 
Harper in January, 1829, he being then in his 75th year ; 
Schumann (1810-1856) ; Ludwig Sphor (1784-1859)^ the 
composer of the operas Fauetue and Jeeeonda ; Mendels- 
sohn, who was bom in 1809, and died in 1847 ; Giacomo 
Meyerbeer (1794-1864), the composer of HCroeiaio in 
Egitto ; and Wilhelm Kichard W; gi.er ( January 22, 1818 — 
Febmary 18, 1883). Besides composers, Germany has 
produced a number of instrumental and vocal performers 
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whose merits hare raised them to tlieTery Ant rank ia 
their profession ; and among them may be named Wil- 
helmine Shroder-Derrien^ a highly-gifted dramatic 
Binger^ also called the Queen of Tears/’ who was bom 
at Hambnrgh^ December/ 1804, and died January 21at, 
1860. The greatest scientific musician of the latest 
times was Professor Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand 
Helmholtz. He was bom at Potsdami August 81^ 1881. 
He began by teaching Medicine^ Physiology, and Natural 
PhilosopRy. He was the author of the Treatise on the 
Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theoiy of Hu^ic/’ fl868), and was noted for his Tsluable 
inventions and discoveries in relation to the art. 

The Lauie (Lute), Pfeife (pipe;, the hom, and Haffa 
(harp) are among the musical insimments of Qermary. 
The guitar has hardly been known in this countiy for 
more than a century and a half. The inhabitants of 
some mountoinous districts had, however, from time im- 
memorial, a somewhat similar instrument called ZUher. 
There is another German instrument called Hackbret, or 
Cinibalf which is a kind of Dulcimer. It consists of a 
trapeziform or square box,, about 4 feet and 18 inches 
broad, which contains the sounding board, at the right 
and left of which are the iron screws for tuning. The 
compass embraces about three octaves. The strings are 
of wire, and two or three of them ore in unison for each 
note. The insti-ument is' played with two little 
sticks having small oval knobs at each end. One 
side of the knob is covered with sof^ leather or 
felt and is used in piano passages. The Clavi- 
cimbel^ (called in French Clavecin and in Italian Cembalo f) 
was a kind of spinet, now out' of use. Some 
of J. S. Bach’s concertos are written a due cembali.” 
Among the stringed instruments of the 18th century 
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are mentioiied the Taichengrign (Pwhi Ue), nnd the Nagel- 


geige (Nail-Yiolin^j which ia a cin.-ulur iiamc of wood iir 
which are set 66 iron pins, uod played with a bow. 
The FagaU ia an old wind instrumeut of the Bassoon 


kind. 


Sereral national songs of the Germans hare under- 
gone changes in tune and time in their passage through 
diffemt districts. For instance^ '^Feinsliebchen** is sung 
in Qne way in Hanoverj and in the manner uniTersally 
adopted in Germany^ in another way in the proTinoe of 
Silesia in Prussia^ and in a third way in BsTaria. The 
drinking song Bheinweinlied** was sung in 1776 in a 
manner different from tlie one it is sung now. And so 
is the ^ Prince Eugenius.’* This song^ which is very 
popular even in the present time, contains a relation of 
the military exploits of Prince Eugene against the Turks 
before Belgrade (1717)» and is said to hare been made-* 
both as'regard music and words — by a common soldier 
who serred under him. Some of the national airs end 
with the interral of the third instead of the tonic. 
Sometimes the bar of 'an air is repeated in*order to give 
greater effect to the words, .or to render a certain 
fayorite motive more prominent. The huntsman’s song 
In sein Horn” is a case in point. The well-known 
Dessaur Marsch” is of Italiiui origin. After Prince 
Leopold had stormed Turin (1706), the conquered Italians « 
met him with this march to do him homage. The melody 
so pleased the German soldiers that their trumpeters soon 
began to blow it upon their instruments. When it had 
been transmitted by them to Germany, the people soon 
germanised its Italian flourishes. Handers Pastorale 
in the Messiah” owes its origin to a song of the 
Italian Pifferari (Calabrian peasants), who, according to 
an ancient custom, appeared in Borne every year about 
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Chriatmafl to perform their pastoral melodiei before 
the ehriaeB of the Holy Virgin. Hondelaeohn ia in-* 
debted for the theme of the admirable Beheno in hie 
Symphony in A minor to a popnlar Soottlih melody. In 
the Ticinity of Mindenj and in some other diitriota" bf 
West ^halUij remains hare been (onhd of 'an old_ German 
ballad 'irhich^ in the opinion of Jacob Orimm^ was pro*- 
bably made at the time of Charlemagne. It ia rather 
remarka^e that the tune to which it is sung ia in the 
minor key, as this key is rarely met with now in the 
national songs of Germany. Many of the old German 
Church hymns were compiled from hunting-songs^ loTe- 
ditties, and similar secular poems. . Some of the tunes also 
were adopted and the words changed so as to give them 
a spirilual signification. For example, the ardent pursuer 
of the stag and roe in one of the hunting-songs has 
been transformed into a zealous Christian following after 
Faith and Charity, and the loyer in a loTb-ditty com- 
plaining that he must depart and wander from the town 
where his sweetheart abides, is converted into a man 
exclaiming 0 world, I must leave thee.” These verbal 
alterations were made qpostly at the time of the Beforma- 
tion. But subsequently entirely new hymns were in 
most cases written to the old tunes. 


In his ''Airs of the Rhine,” Mr. Edward Taylor 
observes : — " The peculiarity which strikes an English- 
man in Germany is the general sensibility to vocal har- 
mony. If he hears a party of country girls singing in 
a vineyard, or a company of conscripts going to drill, he 
is sure to hear them sing in parts.” Mr. Hanche, iii 
his " Descent of the Danube,” abo notices the skill with 
which the Bavarians sing in parts. The peasants in 
Bavaria have a dance which they call " Der Zwiefache,” 
or " Oerade und Ungerade” {Even or Uneven). The 
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tonpo if tiken Teiy hgt, and {he tone is repeated at 
least halt a dosen times. Li the port-singliif whioh 
pxeeoils among the Qemian coontij peoj^^ the singers^ 
in some oases, oocompon j the melod j with the tonio, the 
dominant, and with a series of thirds. Eeen a thiee- 
part harmony may sometimes he heard in the toooI 
performanoes of the peasants in HonoTor and in some 
other district* of North Qermany, generally dnring 
horrest-time, when, in the etening, the field labonrera 
are returning home from their work singing in chorus. 
In the Oennon villages and small towns may be heard 
evexy honr dnring the night nntfl fonr o’clock in the 
morning the blowing of the watchman’s horn, or the 
springing of his rattle, foUoeed by a song, containing 
some religious or moral sentiment in keeping with the 
hour of the night. The song is so curious in its.concep- 
tion that no apology is needed for reproducing the 
following translation of a specifiien from William 
Howitt’s t^Burol and Domestic Life of Germany,” 
London, 1842 

1. Hear, my masters, what I toll. 

Ten has struck now b? the bell ! 

Ten are the Commandmento givea 
^ the Ix>rd our God from Hearen. 

Human watch no good can yield ua ; 

God will watch ns, God will shield ns : 

May He through His hearenly might* 

Giro ns all a happy night I 

2. Hear, mj masters, what I tell,. 

It has strnck eleren by the bell ! 

Eleven were the Apostles sonnd, 

Who did teach the whole world ronnd. 

Human watch no good, Ac. 

8. Hear, mj masters, what I tell. 

Twelve has strnck now by the ^11 I 
Twelve did follow Jesus’ name, — 

8affered with him all his shame. 

Hnman watch no good, Ac. 

hfc M 
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4. Hear, m j mastera, what I tell, 

One hae atrook now by the bell I 
One ia God, and one alone, 

'Who doea hear na when we groan. 

Human watoh no good, ko. 

5. Hear, my maatera,*what I tell. 

Two hu atrook now bj the bell ! 

Two patha before oar*atepa divide, 

Man DewaM, and well decide I 
Homan watch no good, d;c. 

Ci 

6. Hear, mj maatera, what I tell, 

Three baa atrook now hy the bell I 
Threefold ia what’a hallowed moat, 

The Father, Son, and Holj Ghoat. 

Hnman watch no good, &o. 

7. Hear, my maatera, what I tell, 

Foor haa atrook now by the bell 2 

Foor timea oor landa we ploogh anddreaa , 

Thy heart-, 0 man, tiU’at thoo that leas t. 

Homan watoh no good can yield oa ; 

God will watch oa, God will abielcT oa ; 

May He throogh ^a heavenly might, 

Gire oa all a happy night I 

The Engliah hymn God Save the King” haa been 
adopted *in aeveral German courts. In Pniaaia it ia 
called. Heil Dir im Siegerki'anz.” It was first sung 
there in 1796 at the Berlin National Theatre. 

The famous national air Holde Nacht” had, in 
the yeai*8 1813 and 1814, a considerable infiuence upon 
the Prussian soldiers. It is said that many who sang it 
were plunged into profound melancholy ; so that Blu- 
cher and Gneisenau found it necessary to forbid its being 
sung. The effect has been ascribed partly to the music, 
and partly to the words and to the recollections asso- 
ciated with the song. 

The cultivation of music is probably more general 
in Germany than in any other'part of the world. Even 





in ehiirity lohools tbii ut it ianght ; aad it is stated 
thatano acHoolmaater ia allowed to ezerqiae hia pro> 
fesaion, iwleaa he ia able to teach the elementa of nniaio 
and aome inatnuMiita. Under each oirenmatanoea there 
can be little wonder that Germany haa produced ao 
many eminent composers and practical performers, whose 
name and achierementa hare not only been appreciated 
at home, bnt honored and perpetuated also in England 
and other foreign conntties. Handel had a statoe 
erected to him in the Tanxhall Gardens, in thereign of 
George n, of England; and even now the Handel 
FestiTal ia held there periodically and with doe 
eeUii. 
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SWITZERUND- 


f ES Smss are said to lore mosic asmnch as thej 
love their monntaiiiB and their liberty. The com- 
poser Spohr, while sojourning among the peasants in 
Switzerland, observed that the people sang, as a mle, 
the interval of the third slightly higher, that of the 
fowrth still higher, and that of the minor seventh 
considerably lower than in the diatonic scale ; whence 
he concludes that this intonation is the most natural to 
the human ear when it has not been accustomed from 
infancy to the tempered tonal system. 

The Alphom is the national instrument of the 
Swiss. It is made of fir and is a hollow tube, four or 
five feet long, of a moderate size, bent at its thickest and 
lowest extremity, and terminating with a basin similar 
to that of a trumpet to which instrument its compass 
may be compared. Professor Wysz, in his preface to a 
collection of Swiss national airs, observes, that the 
compass of the Alphom is nearly the same as that of a 
trumpet ; as on that instrument, and on the horn, the 
upper F is not an exact F, neither is it an exact jP- 
sharp ; for the former it is too sharp, for the latter 
too fiat.” The Professor pointed out to a Swiss herds- 
man. that it would be an improvement if by some con- 
trivance, the instrument could be made to produce a 
proper F^Natural. fie was told in reply that the pre- 
sent interval was preferred because it had a more pleas- 
ing and soothing, effect than F-Natural, The Alphwn 
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is first uentioned bj Conrad Gessner^ in bis Account of | 
Mount Pilate which was pnblislied in 1555. The instru- j 
meiit is now getting out of use. Mr. S. W. Stevenson ; 
states in his Tour in Fiunce, Savoy, Northern Italy, ' 
Switzerland, &c,” that it is played upon in all tbemoun- 
tiinons districts of Switzerland, and serves to summon « 
tli (5 sb.'pherds and cow-keopers to their employments, ■ 
and to call tlie cattle theoistdves to pasture in the mom- J 
I iiig and to re-enter their stables iu the evening.” I 

The Swiss music is characterised by a soothing j 
j sweetness and a wild simplicity ; and the varied and 1 

! ' vapid transitions from one note to another, from ] 
the tones below the break of the voice to those ' 

^ above, and fi'om above to below, (which the | 
j .Swias express by the term yodlen), are said to | 
produce a very pleasing effect. It is difficult to ( 
acquire the art of making these changes perfectly, unless j 
one practices it from early youth ; it is a wild inter- i 
change of guttural sounds with those of the faUetto ; and I 
is introduced iu the jiart-songs of the Swiss and \ 
Tyrolese peasantry and substituted for an instrumental * 
accompaniment. / 


Dr. John Forbes, in nis work called *• iVyJ'^tonth in 
Switzerland,” London^ 1849, states, th.it in the towu of 
Stein there is in nightly use a chant to which an in- 
teresting history is attached. Sometime in the four- 
teenth century, when there were frcqiKmr contests be- 
tween the towns and the feudd lords of the :’Ountry, a 
trleacherous plot was concocted to deliver Stein into the 
hands of the enemy. The night of. attack caiue, r^nd it 
was arranged that the enemies would be admitted by 
the traitors at two o’clock in the morning, the watch- 
word agreed upon between the parties being Nocb a 
Wyl” INoch einc }Vcile — Ytl a while), A shoe-maker 
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who happened to orcrhear the whiepered dgnal gare the 
alarm, fmetrated the nefarioos plao, and eared the 
town. Erer linee, the nightwatch of Stein, when he 
ealli the hoar of two, moat chant ont the old words 
** Nooh a Wjle I Noch a Wylo !” 

The celehrated national air the Swim, the Bam 
dti 7aeA«f ^whioh literally means, the mamb or proees- 
sion of thf oows) is either sang or played on the AJphom. 
It has often been described, and pomibly it may hare 
happened, that the Swiss soldiers in foreign regiments 
hare been forbidden, onder heary penalty, to sing or 
eren to whistle this air, becaose it affected them to tears, 
indoeed them todeesit, or made them bome^ich and nnfit 
for serrice. Mr. Sterenson, who heard it sang in 1828, 
thns des( ribes it : — Its commencement is slow and 
heary ; bat the harden is in a quicker moremen^ and a 
more lirely strain. The melody is ordinary enough, and 
the words aninteresting ; yet the character being that 
of nnmeaeared. dmplicity and moatnfal wildness, its 
effect is by no means dest’hite of infloeiioe, eren orer a 
stranger’s fedings.” According to Ftrofesser Wyss, it 
ought to be beard at a certain distance, in order to 
modify the rudeness of sounds that proceed- from a 
powerful brnst and are uttered with energelie force. 
" It requires to be song,” adds the Professor, " with 
the whole heart and soul^ I 9 a shepherd, who is eaUing 
toifether his scattered flodk, or descending gaily with ‘ 
his load from the mountains. Ignorant of all the roles 
of art, and guided by his fancy alone, he utters such 
sonndr as jwodace the most'harmonioos effects in the . 
distance, and are . attended with an indescribable 
charm.” 






IT\LY. 


ANCIENT PERIOD 


A OCOBDING to Strabo (B. C. 54-A. C. 24 9), the 
public music of the Bomaus^ specially that used in 
lacrificesj was deriped from Etruria ; and . Dionysius 
Halicarnassus says that the Etruscans obtained their 
musical knowledge from Argos, though it is more likely 
that it came from the Eastern countries. The earliest 
mention of Boman music is made in connection with the 
triumph of Bomulus over the Cseninenses (B. C. 749). 

I Numa, who began his reign about 715 B. C., in dividing 
^ the people into tribes according to their different 
occupations, gave musicians the first rank as they were 
employed in affairs of religion. It was in the reign of 
this Emperor that mention is made of the Salii, who 
were dancers and singers of hymns in • praise of the 
war-god. Servius Tullius, who began to reign in 
578 B. C., formed the people into classe? or centuries, 
and he ordered that two centuries should consist of 
" trumpeters, blowers of the horn, Ac., and of such as, 
without any other instruments, sounded /che charge.” By 
the laws of the ten tables, which were i^.nacted 450 B. G., ; 
the number of flute-players to be us^d at funerals was 
limited to ten. The drama was firfeit introduced into 
Borne in 364 fi. G., on the occasion of a plague. * To 
appease the incensed deities who were supposed to have ; 
sent the visitation upon the city,* the games called ; 
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Soenioi were instituted. In this amusement^ actorsi who 
were sent for from Etruria> danced to the flute. Sub- 
sequentlj satires, accompanied with music set to the 
flute, were recited with appropriate gestures. Some 
years afterwards, Livius Andronicus wrote plays with a 
regular and connected plot. Hitherto the autbors^were 
actors in their own pieces, and Andronicus was the first 
who gave the singing and dancing to two different 
persons. Music was for along time confined toi;he religious 
ceremonies. Horace (fi. C. 65-8) calls music a friend 
to the temple,” and Maximus Tyrius, the companion 
of sacrifices.” It was after the conquest of Antiochus 
the Great, king of Syria (B. C. 287 to 187;, that the 
custom was introduced in Borne of having PsaUerim, or 
female musicians, to attend and perform at feasts and 
banquets. Vitruvius, the first Boman author who 
treated of music, says that the science x>f music, in 
itself obscure, is particularly so, to such as understand 
nottheOreek language.” From this it would appear 
that the music of Borne was chiefly Grecian. The 
orators in Borne were sometimes accompanied on the 
flute while they haranged. The Amhubaice were a 
class of strolling minstrels who played on the Tibia, or 
flute, and danced in public places. The odes of 
Horace are supposed to have been sung by himself, 
and these became as popular in Borne as the 
songs of Anacreon in Greece. The soldiers had their 
war-songs and lampoons which they sung on all 
public occasions. In the time of Ovid (B. C. 43 — 
A. C. 18), the music of the theatre was veiy simple in 
its construction. Cicero (B, C. 106— B. C. 48), however, 
remarks that tjie composers were acquainted with one 
great principle in the science, — ^the art of contrast 
with the advantages of light and shade, and of swelling 
and diminishing sounds. He also mentions that it was 
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the custom of people of rank to retain a band of musi- 
cians as part of their domestic establishment. Music 
received' much encouragement at the hands of the 
Emperors^ and specially of Nero (37 A. C. — 68 ), who is 
said to have kept 5000 musicians at his expense and to 
have himself mounted the stage at Naples, as a public 
singer, (63 A. €.)• He used to compete at the Olympic 
games and travel in Greece, playing upon the CWiara 
and singing. He used to compel people to listen to his 
perfonnances. Nero fiddling, while Rome is burning” 
is a well-known proverb indicating the passion which he 
had for music. After the death of Nero, the art sen- 
sibly declined till its introduction into the Christian 
church later on. 

The musical instruments, of the Romans were similar 
to those of the Greeks, and embraced a wider variety. 
Among their wind instrument were the Tibice pares, or 
equal flutes ; the Tihice dextrce or right-handed flutes 9 
the Tihice sinistrce, or left-handed flutes ; and the Tihite 
impares, or unequal flutes. As many of the flutes were 
without perforations, it is surmised that they were 
modulated with the mouth, *a,s in the case of the 
trumpets and horns. They were all played on by blow- 
ing into the top, like the clarionet. In the Fariiese 
collection in Rome, there is the figure of a female 
bacchanal blowing a double flute, the tubes of which 
are of unequal length and are furnished with keys or 
stopples. 


The best account of the music of the period is to be 
found in the work of Aristides Quintilianus, a Greek 
musician, who flourished about 103 A. C. He d3fined 
music to be the art of the beautiful in bodies and move- 
ments, though he subsequently confined it to the culti- 
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▼ation of tiio voice and accompanying action. The 
following are the principal diyisionsof the art as given 
in his wdrk which is the most complete of all on 
ancient music : — 


Music. 



t General. 

^ Sounds. 

Nainral. 

< Arithmetical. 

Intervals. 

OoQtem- ^ 

( 

System. 

plative. 

• 

1 Genera. 


r Harmonic. 

Tones. 

tArtifloial. 

< Rhythmic. 

Mutations. 


C Metric. 

^ Melopooia. 

r 

I 

f Meloposia. 


Active Usual. 

< Rhythmopceia. 


or J 1 

Eradi- 

t Poetry. 


tive. 1 

f Organic. 
Odio. 


Enuncia- << 
^ tive. ( 


[ Hypercritic. 



By contemplative music was meant that part of the 
science which defined the principles^ and enquired into 
the causes of the effects produced ; i. e., the theory ; 
while active music^ which applied those principles already 
developed, denoted the practical part. Quintilianus dis- 
tinguished the three genera, the Diatonic, the Chromatic, 
and the Enharmonic, each of which comprised a number 
of notes, represented by different marks, varying with the 
various modes, and in the formation of which no ana- 
logy was attended to. As regards rhythm and metre, 
music was entirely subservient, in these respects, to 
poetry ; and compositior^was almost entirely confined to 
vocal pieces. 

MODERN PERIOD. 

The cultivation of music declined after the death of 
Nero, and the art took shelter with the early Christians. 
In the first ages of the church, music formed an im- 






portant item of divine worsliipt and it U eiippoeed that 
it was the eolemn muaio of the Temple, derived from 
the ancient Jews, and oommnnioated, with the pealma, to 
the Ohriatiana, by the firat teaohera of the religion. During 
the reign of the Emperor Conatantina, aon of Con- 
atantine the Great, the antiphonal ainging waa adopted 
In the Ohriatian ohnrchea. 8t. Amlyoae, who prea^ed 
over the aee of Milan (from,874 to* 898), in the reign of 
Theodoaiua, inatitnted in hia Cathedral a peculiar kind of 
rin g in g called Canhu Ambro$ianu$, He ia aaid to have 
uaed four authentic or principal modea, t. a., the Dorian, 
from D to d ; the Phrygian, from E to e : the .ESolian, 
from F to f ; and the Mixolydian, from Q to g< Theae 
modea were alao diatinguiahed by the Greek numerical 
terma, Proiot (firat) ; Dtutero$ (aeoond); Tritoi (third); and 
Telarto$ (fourth). St. Ambroae ia credited by aome 
authoritiea with the authorahip of the T» one of 

the moat ancient apecimena of ecoleaiaatical muaio yet 
extant. The atyle of aacred chanting eatabliahed by St. 
Ambi-oae waa aucoeeded by a more gay and florid one 
which went by the name of Canto Figwranio, whioh waa 
aupplanted by the Canto Fermo (or the Plain chant), in* 
troduoed by Pope St. Gregory (who waa bom about 660). 
He aubatituted the Boman lettera in place of the Greek 
notea and added four modea (called ftagal, or ralatow, or 
eoltotoral) to thoae adopted by St. Ambroae. It ia aaid 
that Pope Vitalian introduced the organ into the 
Bomiah church about 670 A. C. About tbia time, the 
Gregorian chant or ploin-aong began to be organiaed 
for voicea, in the manner which waa afterwarda called 
iitcomi, and which, in the infancy of counterpoint, 
implied a double ohant, or melody. Thia mode of aing* 
ing waa, at flrat, praotiaed only with the organ, but it 
waa aoon after adopted for vocal performancea only ; 
and from two voicea extended to three, four, Ac, and the 
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;term8 iripUf qtiadmple, motet, quintet, quartet, began to be 
inti^duced and applied to musical compositions. Danc- 
ing appears to have formed a part *of the religious 
ceremoniep of the early t/hristians. Father Menestrier 
remarks that the word choir was origihallj derived from 
a Greek term which meant a dance^ or a company of 
dancers. Subsequent to St^ Gregory^ many changes 
were effected in the notation of the chants. Points and 
accents, and various marks were adopted to denot( the 
elevation or depression of the voice. In the tenth 
century, lines were used (8 or 9 in number) ; between 
which the syllables of the psalm or hymn were written, 
^eir place on these lines was denoted by an alphabeti- 
cal letter placed at the beginning of each ; capitals for 
the grave sounds, and small letters for the acute. 
Sometimes the notes were written over the words, and 
connected with the latter by ligatures. Gerbert 
Scholasticus, who was elected Pope (Sylvester II) in 999, 
and who died 1003, is said to have brought the organ 
to perfection by means of blowing it with 
warm water, and to have paved the way for the 
discoverieei of Guido Aretinus, a native of Arezzo 
(in Tuscany), where he was born in 990. Guido 
converted the Greek tetrachords into hexachords, i. e., a 
diatonic ascent fro'm the key note to its sixth, and to 
these six sounds he applied the syllables, ut, re, me, fa, 
»ol,la, the initial syllables of a hymn written by 
Paulus Draconus, in 770, for the festival of St. 
John. This is what is called solmization, Guido simplified 
notation, by reducing the number of letters used to 
denote sounds, from ' fifteen to seven, and instead 
of placing them at different heights above each other, 
he wrote them at the commenceTent of the line, 
using a point where they were to be repeated. 
In course of time the letters were discontinued 
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and the points only retained. He was the first 
that used the intervals between the lines to denote 
degrees ; placing the points in those intervsls, as well 
as in the lines themselves. The lines were of different 
colors. The stave of five lines (or of four for church 
music) was simplified, if not invented, by him. tie 
settled the use and distinction of clefs. Some author- 
ities ascribe to him the invention of cowiUefirpoint' (the 
term derived from contrapunctum, or point against 

point : the notes in each stave being placed in opposition 
to each other). 

The improvements effected by Guido were Introduced 
into the monastery of the Benedictines at Arezso, as 
also in Borne, and other parts of Italy, but after his 
death (aboui 1050), music advanced by slow degrees in 
the country. For several years the art was confined to 
the church and to bands of wandering minstrels. 
Dante (1265-1321) mentions one Castelli as a musician 
in his Divina Commedia, Scochetto, a friend and. contem- 
porary of Dante, set some of his poetry to music. 
Dante speaks of two different species of song which 
prevailed in his time ; viz., the Canzone, signifying a song 
composed on grave and tra^c subjects, and Cantvnela, a 
comic or buffo compotition. He also speaks of the 
Madrigal, or Madriale, which term was originally applied 
to hymns addressed to the Virgin. It would appear 
from the accounts given by Boccacio (1813-1375) that in 
the fourteenth century the L&udi zpirituali were per- 
formed at Florence in 1310 by the Philharmonic Society 
of that city. The instruments chiefly in use at this 
period were the *viol and the lute. In the fifteenth 
century a famous, organist, named Antonio, lived at 
Florence. The Neapolitan school of music was founded 
by John Tinctor of Brabant between 1450 and 1490 
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The church compoaitioni of this period were diiefly the 
productions of foreigners. OafnriuSi otherwise called 
Franchinus, who was bom about 1451 at Lodi (in Italy), 
published works on the theory of music in which he 
bpeaks only of fire characters of time, vis*, the mamma, 
the Umg^ the 5rava, the semibreve, and the minim. In the 
early part of the sixteenth century, the erotehet, jnovar, 
and lemi-^uaver were used in the compositions. The 
Fugue$ came to be in use at this period| but no tnice is 
found of ihe inventor or the place of* inyention of this 
kind of composition. Qiovanni Pierluigi da Palestrinsr 
was bom at Palestrina in the campagna of Borne in 
1628 or 1629. He died in 1694. On account of the 
magnificence of his church compositions, he was called 
the creator of modem church music.** At this time 
various classes of secular music were brought into use 
by emiz^ent masters of the different schools. The most 
ancient secular music, in parts, is to be found in 
Naples, and consists of the rustic and street tunes of 
that place, which go by the names of Arte, Canaoneite, 
ViUoU, and ViUanella alia NapoUlana, Among the 
many theoretical musicians of the century might be 
named Zorlino ('1640-1689), who was a practical composer, 
too, of great celebrity. Concert music and oratorios 
were first introduced into Italy during this century. 
The latter probably were derived from the Mysteries and | 
Moralities of the Middle Ages. 


Though the application of music to the secular 
drama was attempted in Italy in previous centuries, it 
was upon the close of the sixteenth jentury t}iat an 
opera in the modem form, in which the recitative was 
adopted on the lines of the ancient Greek declamation, 
was brought out. Dafaep which is the name of the piece, 
was written by Binuccini (the best poet of the age), 


ib. 


jt 
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between lft94 end 1697, end repreeented in the latter 
Tear, in the palaoe of Oonnt CHaoomo Oorii who took 
an aotire part in putting the opera on the rtage. The 
mnaio wai oompoeed bj Qiooomo Peri, the moet oele* 
brated mnaioian of the period. The performeie were the 
author and hie friende ; a harpeiehord, a viol da gauba, 
a harp, and a Inte, formed the aooompaaiment ^ and the 
. reoitatire (there waa no attempt at idr) waa mereljr a 
kind of meaanred intonation. Binnooini afterwarda 
KTOte the Bandiat and AAadttt, The former waa the 
flrat pieoe of the kind performed before the public, ita 
repreaentation taking place at the theatre, Ilorenoe, in 
1600, on the ooeaaion of -the marriage 'Of Henrjr IV of 
France with Mary de Medicia. The lyric drama made 
ita appearance in the aerenteenth centwy drat at 
Florence, n«zt in Borne, and then at Tenioe, where the 
Orf»o of Olande Montererde waa performed in 1667 
Giacomo Oariuimi (who waa bom in 1604, or according 
to aome in 1682, and who died in 1674) improred the 
reoitatire in the form in which it ia now preaented. He 
greatly improred the lyrical drama and introduced the 
riola and bau riola into the amice of the church. Dome* 
nioho Maaaochi, one of the Boman aohool, abont 1686, 

I improred thcToompoaition of madrigala, and Inrented the 
charactera of opaMwiido, diminutiidOf piam, fort$, and the 
tHharmonie Oiarp. Qregorib Allegri (1680>1668) waa the 
oompeaer of the famona Mimtrt, which waa held in ao 
mnoh eateem that it waa forbidden to be' copied, under 
pain of ez-coaamnnioation. Moaart, howerer, ailoceeded 
in noting it down when , the choir were performing it. 

It haa ainoe been printed in England, under the anperri* 
aion of Dr. Barney who ia aaid to hare obtaaned a copy 
of it though Santarelli the ainger. Aleaaandro Stradella 
(1646*1681 7) improred the oratorio, and waa a great 
performer on the riolin. It ia related of him that two 
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bravosj who were sent to Borne by a Venetian nobleman 
to assassinate him^ were so charmed bj his singings (at 
St. John Lateran); that they abandond their purpose, 
and allowed him to escape: Alessandro Scarlatti 
(1659-1725), a pupil df Carissimi, vastly improved the 
opera. He made the overture (which- had previously 
bee^ a meagfre obligfato symphony) a species of musical 
prologue, or programme of the action, and perfected the 
obligato, or accompanied recitative, and introduced the 
da capo, opritomel of the symphonies, into recitatives of 
strong passion. Corelli (1653-1718) was the founder of 
the Roman or the ancient school of violinists, and was 
the first composer who brought the violin into repute. 
Nicolo Amati (the last of the celebrated family), who 
was bom on September 8, 1596, emd died August 12, 
1684, together with his pupil, Antonio Stradivari (born 
1649 or 1650 and died December 1787), were the well- 
known violin-makers of Cremona of this period. Can- 


tatas first came into fashion in Italy about 1618. 
The invention of this kind of composition is attributed 
by Sir John Hawkins to Barbara Strozzi; a Venetian lady, 
who, ill 1653, published vocal compositions under this 
title. Among the eminent musiciaps who flourished 
ii> Italy in flie eighteenth century were the following : — 
Logroscino, a celebrated composer of the opera buffa ; 
Galuppi, or 11 Buranello, as he is commonly calle^, 
(1703-1805), one of the finest composers of the <romic 
opera; Niccola Piccini (1728-1800), the composer of 
pver 300 operas and one of the flrst to introduce into 
operas concerted pieces and flnoles ; Giovanni Battista 
Bononcini ’ (1670 W762), famous for his competition 
with Handel ; Sebastiano Nasolini (1768-1799), a dramatic 
composer ; Giovanni Battista (commonly called Padre) 
Martini (April 25, 1706-1784), the most celebraj»d 
scientific musician ; and Guiseppe Tartini (April 12, 
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1692, February 16, 1770), the composer of II Trillo de 
Diarolo,’* or the Devil’s Sonata.” Metastasio, “ the 
last poet of Italy,” who was bom in Borne, January 8, 
1698, and who died, April 12, 1782^ was a player on the 
harpsichord and a singer. He was considered as the 
originator of a real improvement in the musical drama. 
His cantatas afforded ample themes for the exercise of 
the talents of a great •many musitifuiB of the century. 
Vocal music was carried .to a very high pitch of perfec- 
tion at this period. The greatest musician of Italy of 
the nineteenth century was Oioachio Antonio Bossini. 
Bo was bom on February 29, 1792, and died on November 
13, 1868. He was the composer of a large number of 
successful operas, and his attainments and execution are 
the theme of. admiration of almost all musicians of the 
present age. Among the other distinguished musicians 
of the nint^nth Century were Nicholas Zingarelli, a 
Neapolitai], bom April 4, 1752, and died 1887 ; Salva- 
tore Cherubini, a Florentine, born September 14^ 1760, 
and died May 15, 1842 ; Gaetano Donizetti, (November 
29, 1797-1848) ; Nieolo Paganini, the most fapious of violin 
virtuosos (February 18, 1784, May 27, 1840) ; Antonio 
Tamburini, an eminent lyric artist, bari-tone singer, bom 
March 28, 1800, died November 9, 1876 ; and Guiseppe 
Verdi, bom October 19, 1818. At the present day, there 
are musical academies in almost all th# imporfant cities 
of Italy, and the country maintains the reputation 
which it has, for so many centuries past, achieved in 
musical excellence. The Italmn Opera, all over the civi- 
lised world, is the resort of people who love and can 
appreciate the higher, forms of music, and is considered 
the repository of the time-enduring productions of the 
master-comik>sers whose name and fame will last so long 
as music will continue to be reg^ded as the most 
ennobling of all the polite arts. 
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The ealaaoione ia an inetrament fotmerly held in 
high fnror by the peaeantry in Southern Italy, the two 
catgut strings of which extending orer a long neck 
with frets, are played with a plectmm. The instrument 
somewhat, resembles the Assyrian Tambonra. It has 
latterly fallen out of use. The bag pipe goes by the 
name of Zampogna amon^ the Italian peasants. Tarie* 
ties of the Mandoline, Lyre, and Harp are in use in 
Italy. The Tertina is strung .like the modem guitar, 
but tuned^a third higher. The Ouitar BaUente (ehitarrah 
! BatUtUe) is mounted with fire pairs of wire strings. The 
! modem variety of this instrument M used by the 
; peasants of Apulia. 


The Tarantella is a South Italian dance which 
derives its name from Taranto, in the old province 
of Apulia. The music is in iime, played at con- 


tinually increasing speed, with irregular alterna- 
tions of minor and major. It is generally danced 
by a man and a woman, but sometimes with two women 
alone Who often play Castanets and a Tambourine. 
Ic was formerly sung, but this is seldom the case now. 
This dance has obtained a fictitious interest from the 
idea that by performing it one can get cured of a kind 
of insanity which is attributed to the effects of the bite 
of the Lycosa *Tarantu]a, the largest of European 
spiders. A certain disease (something like hysteria) 
known as Tarantism prevailed in South Italy in the 
16th, 16th, and 17th centuries, and it was believed that it 
could be cured only by means of the continued exercise 
of dancing the Tarantella. It is doubtful, however, if the 
real cause of the malady could be the Ute of the spider, as 
recedt experiments have shown that it is no more 
poisonous than the sting of the wasp. The different forms 
which the disease assumed trere cured by means of 
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different ain^ to which the Tarantista (patienta) were 
made to dance, until thej dropped down with ah*eer 
ezhauation. Moat of the aonga, both worda and muaic, 
which were uaed to cure Tarantiam, no longer eziat.. 
Kircher,who has preaerred a fewapecimena, aajathat the 
Tarantellas of hia day were rustic eztemporisations, and 
these bear no resemblance to the tripping melodies of 
the modem dance. Auber and Mendelssohn hare made 
use of the Tarantella in some of their compositions. 
Seyeral musicians have composed allegros in the fprm and 
character of this dance, among which may be mentioned 
the last morement of Weber’s sonata in E minor. 
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SICILY. 


S ICILT claims the honor of producing one of the 
eminent musicians of the nineteenth centu^. 
Vincenzo Bellini was bom at . Catania^ the capital of 
Sicily^ November 3^ 1802. He was contemporaneous 
with other celebrated composers of Italy $ among 
them, Donizetti and Mercadante. He died Sep- 
tember 23, 1835. 

The music of Sicily is mostly that of Italy. The 
Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn is a favorite air of the Gon. 
doliers in yenice> who sing it in solemn chorasj 
it is said, especially on. the morning of St. Mazy’r 
Day. 
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SARDINIA. 


T he national instrument of the people of Sardinia^ 
called the Lianedda, is a kind of double pipe, which 
bears a greater resemblance to instruments of this kind 
used among the Eastern nations of old than to any now 
found in other European countries. The fact of this 
country haying been at onetime colonized, 'as Corsica 
was, by the PhcBnician8.may account for the presence of 
this instrument in Sardinia. 
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SPAIN 


T he Saracens invadod Spain in the beginning of the 
eighth century^ and were subdued about three 
hundred years later by the Moors. It was not until the 
beginnihg of the seventeenth century (under the reign of 
Philip III) that the Arabs were entirely expelled from 
Spaiuj wbichj with the exception of some small districts 
in the norfh-west^ had been for eeveral eenturiea under 
their rule. Arabs remained in Spain , for a suffi- 

ciently long period to exercise a sensible influence over 
the music of the country ; and nowhere more strongly 
than in the province of Andalucia^ where the character 
of Arabian music has been preserved intact^ The 
Spanish popular melodies derived from the Arabs are 
generally founded upon a series of intervals partaking 
of the character of the Phrygian and Mixolydian 'modes 
of the ancient church music. The church music of 
Spain, however, did not appear to have been so much 
influenced by Arabic music. The Jews had come over 
to Spain with the Moors, and the oriental character of 
their music bore a close affinity to that of the Arabic 
music. Even in the Synagogical hymns of the Sephardic 
Jews, who were expelled from Spain at the end of the 
fifteenth century, distinct traces of Moorish music are 
still preserved, llie church music of Spain is based on 
th^ Italian model. In 1068, under Alexander Il^^the 
Gregorian chant was introduced iirto Arragon and Cata- 
lonia. The people, however, evinced a liking for the 
Gothic service, which had become amalgamated with the 
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Anbian melodies, ud obtained a footing in the earlj 
Christian churohes of the conntrj. Bat Qregorj VII 
snooeeded in abolishing it and establishing the Roman 
form in its stead. 


'The Spanuh ballads hare become known all oyer 
the ciyilised globe. Tl^ej are called by the natiyes 
Chncicaes, JicmaniM, and Coplae. The oldest of them ore 
termed La$ CopUu de la Zarahamlti, and are chiefly yulgar 
songs of an amorons, satirical, or htunorons character, 
^ese are supposed to be as old as the twelfth century. 
Alphonse, king of Castile, who reigned from £252‘'to 
1284, endowed a professorship of music in th'e Uniyersity 
of Salamanca, and was himself a poet and a musician. 
The DeddoreSf or Trobadore$, of Spain flourished in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Francis Salinas, 
Christopher Morales, and Tomaso Ludoyico da Vittorio 
(the last two being attached to the Pope’s, chapel), were 
among the celebrated musicians of the sixteenth century. 
In the seyenteenth contuiy, the melodrama was intro- 
I duced into Spain by Lopez de Bueda, in whose time tha 
I performers sung, behind the scenes, the old airs called 
Bomanzes, without any accompaniment. The musica* 
dramas se^m to hare appeared in Spain during the reign 
of Charles 11 (1661-1700). On the occasion of E i 
Majesty’s marriage with *Maria Anna of Newbourg, j 
dramas were represented with Lully’s music, — the first | 
being Armida, Soon after, Italian music and singers 
were imported from Milan and Naples ; and subsequent- 
ly, Italian operas were established in some of the chief 
cities. Among the composers of the present century 
might be named Dojague (of Salaman^), Nielfa (of 
Madrid), Sor, Aquado, and Ochoa (also professors on the 
guitar), and Camicer (the only Spaniard who derotcd ; 
his talents to theatrical composition). There are sereral ' 
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kindf of the fDaeical dnma of the Spanish nation. 
The Sa/fMtie ie an interlude opening and interepened 
with music. The ZarmUloi are .lyrical dramas^ some- 
thing like the comic operas of IVance. The TonadiUa, 
originally a simple and popular song, combining the 
characters id the SdyneUe B,ni Zarwuela, now frequently 
represents an entire action, embracing a whole scene, or 
sometimes, a whole act. 

The^tar, * of which there are several varieties in- 
cluding the Mandora^ is the most celebrated of the instru- 
ments *used in Spain. It is to the accompaniment of 
instrument that the yoiing man serenades his mistress, 
and the laborer, on return home from the day’s work, 
exercises his voice. The BaivAurria is a kind of half 
guitar and a truly national instrument of Spain. It is 
played with a plectrum of tortoise-sheU, called in 
Spanish Pua.” The Spaniards are singers from ifature. 
They possess an accurate ear, and their songs are charac- 
terised by simplicity and feeling, partaking more of 
intellect and fancy and of romantic and refined senti- 
ment, than of- bacchanalian or comic expression. They 
are very fond of introducing embellishments into their 
melodies, particularly in descending the diatonic scale, 
not only in their instrumental performances, but even in 
their songs. The Bolero, Fartdango, and SeguidilUi, all 
varieties of the Spanish dance, are executed to the music 
of the guitar and the rhythmic sounds of the caataneta. 
Spohr, Weber, Gluck, and Mozart have made use of these 
dances in some of their operatic compositions. The { 
Spanish watch-man’s call is musical, and the following 
are the words of one of them as heard at Seville: — Ave 
Maria purissima ! las dies anda. Serenol” It is related 
in the Travels of H. B. H. Prince Adalbert of Prussia,'’ 
London, 1849, that in Cadiz, sometimes the students. 
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daring their hoUdnye, mlk through the streets enter* 
tuning the people with nnsio end dances:— "niter 
whidi, like common street-sing^, they go round among 
the crowd of gaping spectatctu.to beg the money which 
is to pay for their education.'' 
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PORT0GAL. 

T he mturic of Portugal u derived from the same 
source and paiiakei of the same character as that 
of Spain. The Portuguese hare in their possession manj 
songs of antiquity and excellence^ some of them being 
the compositions of their kings Dionysius and Peter I, 
who died, respedtiyCly, in 1325 and 1367. The Lavdwm 
and the Modinhoi {%, ^ little tunes) are the national airt 
of the county. The latter differ from th^ popular 
melodies of other, nations by the peculiar features in 
their modulation. These airs are descnbed as being 
singularly simple and beautiful and expressive of some 
erotic, pathetic, or ipelancholy sentiment. Tbev are often 
sung to the accompaniment of the guitar. Among the 
Portuguese composers of the present century are DaOosta,. 
Franchi, and Schiopetta. Jaos Domingo Bomtempo, a 
celebrated musician and composer of Portugal, was bom 
1775. As instructor of the Boyal family he was made ; 
Knight of the Order of Christ, and chief director of the 
court band. He established a Philhantfonic Sociq^y in 
Lisbon about 1822. He died August 13, 1842. The 
music as practised in private society at the present day 
IS more that of Italy than that of Portugal. 

The following four varieties of the "guitar are 
used in . parts of the country ; eis., Machete de 
Braga (with 4 ^r^t strings) ; Machete RaitM (made 
of Spanish maliogny and having 5 gut strings); 
Viola ie Arame (made of Madeira ce<ls.v» and 
having 6 pairs of wire strings) ^ and Viola Fraaceia 

M ^ 

cfe Jm 



^or Spaniah piitar hating 8 atrmgi of wire and 8 of gut). 
These four instruments form a perfect qnartet corre- 
sponding to .first and second tioUzM, Violas and OMo. The 
ChMwrra has 12 wire strings strung in pairs. The Costoa- 
hoUu .are castanets made of rerf old "wood (LawrM 
FoeUu%). The Pwnd&iro is a tambourine hating a wooden 
frame in which are inserM copper jingles, among 
which, in some specimens, are found Beteral old Portu- 
guese coins. 
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FRANCE. 


T he IVeireh cultiTated mnsie at a yery early period* 
Many of their early tongs were written in Latin, 
• Kumerodt inttmmentt were employed on fettiye ocoar 
siont^ and the yictoriet ol their kings were celebrated in 
triumphal songs. The Ckamam are of great antiquity 
and partly resemble the Teutonic ballads in their charac- 
terj but have more of sprightliness about them. 

The organ it generally believed to have been first 
introduced into France in 7&7, when a specimen was 
was presented to Pepin (father of Charlemagne) by the 
Emperor Constantine VI. The introduction of the 
Gregorian chant shortly followed. In Charlemagne’s 
time, musical missionaries were sent from Borne to 
instruct the French .in the service of the church. At this 

e 

period eeoalar mosio iw largely popularised by tbe 
wandering minstrels and mimes. Their songs fonned 
the prinoipal part of the history of France and oelebrat* 
ed the heroic actions of her kings. The military songs 
of this time were long preserred, and one of tiiem, in 
praise of Boland, the OrUmdo imamorato a fwrion, trae 
snng as late as the battle of Foictien (1866), the 
French warriors. Sereral mnaicians flootiahed in the 
country from Ae time of Charlemagne to that of Gnid<^ 
among whom were Babanna, Hayman, Bemi, Odo, and 
Hnbald. Both Bemi and.Hnbald wrote treatisea on 
music, ud some of Odo’s compositions are still preaemd 
iif the Bomish ohnro(i. The Tnmbadomn appeared in Fn- 
Tsnce in the twelfth century. They were the founders of 
modem Tersiflcation, and the poets of lore and gallantry. 




Wherever they travelled, they diffused a taate 
(or poetry, music, and the fine arts generally. They 
sang their own songs to the melody of their own 
harps, and when they were not able to do so, minstrels, 
who accompanied them, recited the lays. Such minstrels 
were generally called Jongltursj and were divided into 
Violar$, or performers on the tuVZ/^and viol; or 

flute-players ; and ifusars, or players on other instru- 
ments. The Provencal language and poetry wore at 
their height of splendour about 1162. In the thirteenth 
century, after the time of Philip Augustus, songs in 
the French language became common. According to 
Dr. Burney, the notes then in use were square and 
written on four lines only, in the C clef, without any of 
the -marks for time. It was not till toward^ the end of 
the reig^ of St. Louis or Lduis IX (1215 — 1270) that the 
flftb line was added to the stave. The hurp was the 
favorite instrument of this period. It was accompanied 
by the viol which, previous to the sixteenth century, was 
furnished with frets. It was subsequently reduced to 
four strings. The viclU iiicutioned above was not played 
with the- bow, but its tones were pToduc3d by the fric- 
tion of a wheel: This is said to be tho same instrument 
as the old English Rote^ and modern Hurdy-gurdy. Ac- 
cording to Bousseau, the use of the viclh dates from the 
eleventh century. 

In addition to the harpi viol, and viollc, the follow* 
ing instruments were used towards the close of the 
fourteenth century*: — Flutes, Hautboys, Bassoons, IVum- 
pets, Kottle-drums, Cymbals, Tambourines, Haiid-bellr, 
Guitars, Bagpipes, Ikbeos,. and Begals, or portable 
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organs. In 1360, Guillaume Macliault >Trote a number 
of ballads, and jRoiuZeaujr, chiefly in old French 

which he set for one and four voices. Prior to this time, 
music of more than two parts could not be found. Tlie 
most ancient contrapuntist of the French school was 
Antonie Brumel, who floiudshcd 1480 — 1520. Owing to 
the internecine wars which prevailed in the sixteenth 
century, music did not make much progi*ess in France. 
To this century, however, belongs Clement Jaunequin, 
who made descriptive music his speciality. He composed 
La Baiaille to commemorate the battle of Marignan 
(fought between the French and the Swiss in 1515), in 
which he gave imitations of the noise and din of wai. 
He also wrote pieces in which he imitated the notes of 
birds, and the cries of the chase. These were the first 
rude attempts at musical imitation. It was in this cen- 
tury that Antony de Baif, private secretary to Charles 
IX., instituted the Academy of Music (1583). About the 
year 1580, the violin was introduced into France by 
Baltazariiii (or Bnltngcrine), an Italian musician, and 
the best violinist gf his day. He is said to have been 
also the first to introduce the Italian dances into Paris, 
and thus to have been the founder of the ballet, and, 
through the ballet, of the opera. About the clofie of this 
century, several theorists * interested themselves in the 
question of the number of Jiyllables used in sobnization 
as left by Guido, some being for increasing that number 
and others forreducin|^ it. It was ultimately decided that 
the syllable si should be adopted for the seventh of th(| 
key of C. To Le Moire, a singing-master of Paris, be- 
longs the cre^t of adapting this new syllable to .the 
sound it is meant to express. The reigns of Henzy 
and Louis XIII. did little for music. It wap during^he 
reign of Louis XIT. that Jean Ba]>ti8t6 Lully (or LuUijf, 
Florentine musician, introduced Italian music fhto 


Trude. He wfi bom in 1688. He was the first Tioli* 
nist of his timOj and effeoted great improTements in the 
Ijiioal drama and instrumental branch of mnsle in 
France. While oondnoting a T$ Deum (January 8, 1667) 
in honor of the King's recorery from a serious illnessi he 
aooidentally struck his foot with his baton ; an ablicess 
followed^ in consequence of which he died on the 82nd 
March of that year. In 1GG9 the poet Perrin, and.the 
musician Cambert, brought out the first French opera, 
entitled Pimona at the Hotel de Neyers, and in 1677 in the 
Tennis Com-t at the Hotel de Guenegaud. This was the 
first'French opera erer. publicly performed in Paris. In 
1672, Lully had obtained a Royal patent for tile establish- 
ment of the Acadmie de Mueique. His style was sup- 
planted by Jean Phillippe Rameau uho was born at 
Dijon, September 25, 1683. He was a composer as well 
as a theorist of eminence. In his great work Demaneim^ 
iion du Principe de V Harmonic (which was published ' in 
1750j, ho attempted to show that the whole system of 
harmony depends on one single and clear principle, vis., 
the fundamental bass. It is stated by his admirers that 
he was the first to discover and make known to others 
the mutual dependance between melody and harmony. 
The Iphigcnie en Aulido of Racine (1639 — 1699) was the 
first opera which Gluck composed for the French Theatre. 
At first the French musicians did not take kindly to the 
adaptation of a French work to foreign music, but, under 
the patronage of Marie Antoinette ^who was his pupil in 
Germany), he succeeded, iii obtaining for this production 
as well as the subsequent ones an enthusiastic reception. 
The French were now in raptures with Gluck whom they 
began to oonsidor as the only musician in Europe who 
knew how to express the real language of the passions. 
But a schism took place on Piccini’s appearance in 1776. i 
The young men were all for Piccini, and the old for Gluck; j 
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and it ig related that at one time the contest was 
conducted with so much zeal^ that no door was opened 
to a stranger without the question beiiii)f put to him, 
Are you a Piccinist, or a-Gluckist The dispute was 
erentually settled by dividing the palm between the two* 
One of the distinguished musicians of France of the 
nineteenth century was Daniel-Francois-Espirit Auher, 
who was born January 29, 1784, and died May 13, 1871. 
His master-piece is La Muette de Portici/’ or Masa- 
niello” as'^it is comlnonly called after its hero, in which 
the form and character of the Tarantella have) been faith- 
fully\exliibited. Another brilliant musician of the century 
was Charles Francois Godnod, born June 17, 1818, and 
died October, 1893. His first opera was Sapho,” but his 
name ahd fame were firmly established by his Faust ” 
which was produced at the Theatre Lyrique March 
19, 1859. The lyric element predominated in his 
musical compositions. The most distinguished musical 
writer of the century was Guilaume Andre Villoteau, 
born September 6, 1759, and died April 27, 1839. 
Though a Belgian by birth, the name of Fetis 
cannot be omitted in an *. account of France where 
be received bis musical education. Francois Joseph 
Fetis was bom March 25, 1784, at Mons, and died 
March 25, 1871, at Brussels. He was the most learned, 
laborious, and prolific musical litterateur of his time. He 
early learned to play the violin, piano, and organ, and com- 
pleted his studies at the Paris conservatoire. In 1821 he 
became professor of counterpoint and fugue at the Paris 
conservatoire, and librarian of that institution in 1827. 
His fame rests not so much upon his compositions, as 
upon his writings on the theory, history, and literature of 
music. His works are all written in the French language. 
Charles Ambrose. Thomas, the doyen of French com- 
posers, died February 12, 1890. 


i Tlie French were celebrated for their Channom which 
excelled, according to Bouiaean, not more in the turn 
\ uhd meloih’ of their airs, than in the poignancy, grocoi 
I and delicacy of the words.” Tlie C/iam(m (trom the 
I Lati]\ cantio, eaiUionem) is a little poem of which the 
I stanzas or symmetrical divisions are called couplets.” 

Asa nile, each couplet concludes with a repetition of one 
I or two lines constituting the refrain.” All the modern 
> songs are divided into four classes, — ^the Chanson 
I historique ; the Chanson metier ; the Chanson d* amour ; 
i and the Clianson bachique. Formerly, it was the 
j custom with the French to sing these CliaiMons at table. 

\ About the middle of the reign of Louis XV. ^when a taste 
' for Italian music prevailed in France), Duni, Philidor, 

; and Monsigny composed comic operas, after the opera 
; buffa of Italy, whose popular airs passed from the theatre 
to the table and replaced the Cimmnfi. The date and 
origin of the celebrated song Marlborough, or, as the 
French call it, ** Chanson de Malbrouk,” are not certain. 
It is said that the melody was brought to France by 
tjie Crusaders from the East ; but the more generally 
received opinion is that the Arabs originally adopted 
it from the French. The tune would probably have 
lied out in France, had not Madame Poitrini used 
it as lullaby for the infant Dauphin in 1781. Marie 
; Antoinette took a fancy to her baby’s cradle song, and 
sang it herself, and it was soon spread over the whole 
coontiy. Shortly after it became a favorite air for couplet 
in French Vaudevilles. The national hymn (if it may be 
so called), Pariant pour la Byrie, is saidi to have been 
composed by Hprtense, the mother of Napoleon III., with 
the help of her music master, the well-known Lesueur 
(January 15, 1768,— October 6, 1887). The * Marseil- 
laise’ is a popular French hymn, the words and music of 
; which are the compositions of Claude Joseph Bouget de 
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I’lile (born Maj 10, 1760,. and died June 27, 1886). 
He was a Captain of Engineers quartered at Strasburg 
when the rolunteers of the Bas Bhin receifed orders *to 
join LuckneiPs army. A regret haying been expressed bj 
the Major of Strasburg that the young soldiers had no 
patriotic song to sing as they marched out, Bouget de 
risle returned to his lodgings, and in a fit of enthu- 
siasm composed, during the night of April 24th, 1792, 
the words and music of the song which has immortalised 
his name. It was originally called chant de guerre 
pour Tarmee du Bhin,’’ then ^^chanson” or chant des 
Marseillais, ’ and finally La Marseillaise.” It has. been 
held in certain quarters that the words only of this i|ong 
were composed by Bouget dctPlsle, and ^at one Holts* 
mann composed its music. It has been held in irtain 
others that the tune belongs to an old German national 
song. But in a p«amph*let published in Paris in 1866 by 
the nephew of Bouget de Tlsle, the claims of Bouget hare 
been satisfactorily established by documentary evidence. / 
He MarneiUaxse had such an effect in rousing the en- 
t asiasm of the French soldiers that Kotzebue is reported 
to have exclaimed to the composer, 'Monster I barbarian! 
How many thousands of my brethren hast those iisin 1” 
jLt is a^o related that^ while the German • poet Klop- 
stock met Bouget de I’Isle in Hamburg, he addressed the 
composer with the words, ^ Sir, 70ur hymn has mowed 
down 60,000 taliant Germans !” 

The OavoiU is a French dance, the name of which is 
said to be derived from the Gavots;^ or people of the pays 
de yap in Dauphine. . It is in common time, of moderate- 
ly quick movement, and in two partSf each of • which is, 
as usual with older'dancesi repeated. Ballet dancing dates 
from the foundation of the Academic Boyale de Musique, 
or soon afterwards. In 1671, when the firat Fieneh 


opera Pomona” was producedi '^Psyche/’ a 
so-called tragedie-ballet<> by Moliere was brought 
out. Ballets^ however^ in the mixed style, were known 
much earlier. Louis XIV. took such a delight in 
ballets that he frequently appeared as a ballet- 
dancer, or rather as a figurant, liimaelf. It is, indeed, 
recorded of him that in connection with "Les Amants 
magnifiques” (which he brought out jointly with Moliere), | 
he played the part of author, ballet-master, dancer, 
mimic, singer, and instrumental performer. His Majesty 
was a player on the guitar, an instrument which he had { 
studied unde/ Franceso Corbetta. Thi music of Louis | 
XIV.Is ballets was fon the most part written by Lully who 
also composed the songwand symphonies for the dance- | 
interludes of Moliere's comedies. \ 

Music is not now cultiTated in the provinces to the 
same extent as in the metropolitan cities. The conser-, 
vatoire of music and the opera in Paris are great attrac- 
tions. The music of modern France has partaken some- : 
what of the character of that of Germany and Italy, dis- : 
tinguished representatives* of which are patronized and 
held in great favour in the capital. 
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ENGLAND 


I^HE BritonSj who were the aboriginal inhabitants of 
A England^ are known to have been passionately fond 
of music, Tocal and instrumental, and their bards, who 
united in oge person the characters of poet, and musician, 
were held in the highest regard. The bards played chiefly 
on the harp. After their conyersion to Christianity, the 
Britons adopted the rites and ceremonies and, with them, 
the music of the Oallican church, as it existed* prior to 
the introduction of the Gregfbrian chant. When the 
Saxons drove them into the fastnesses oi the Welsh 
mountains, they took away with them their ancient Celtic 
music. In such honor was the harp held in Wales that a 
slave was not permitted to play upon it. The ancient 
laws of Hywel Dda mention three kinds of harps, tni.. 
the harp of the king, the harp of a Pencerdd (or master 
of music), and the harp of a nobleman. A professor of 
this instrunlent enjoyed rent-free lands, and had his 
person held sacred. In the battle between the Welsh 
and the Saxons which took place on the Ehuddlan Marsh, 
Flintshire, Caradoc, King of North Wales, and the 
leader of the Welsh, was defeated and slain. It k said 
that Caradoc’s bard composed the plaintive melody 
Morva Bhuddlan ” (the plain of Bhuddlan), immediate- 
ly after the battle (A. D. 795). Tradition says that the 
ancient melody ‘‘ Davydd y garrig Wen (David of .the 
white rock) was composed, on his death-bed, by a bard 
of this name, who desired that it should be played at his 
funeral. Another pathetic and ancient song of the i 
Welsh is " Tcnriad y Dydd ” (the dawn of day). The i 
Welsh are particularly rich in pastoral music which is I 
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Mid to be graoefol, melodiowi and onaffoeted. It ia 
diieflj written for the roioe, the ■nbjeet.generaU 7 being 
Lore and the beantiei of Natore. Of dance miirio, the 
Jig appeara to hare been the moit far<nite with the 
Welsh. The PmuUion tuiging ia peculiar to the WeUi« 
and ia bdiered to hare dated from the Drnids, who im- 
parted thair learning orallj, through tiie-medinm of 
PwuUiea. The word PMtt ia desired from Ptm, a head } 
Mid beoanae theae atansas flowed tattmpon from, ahd 
were tNasnred in the head, without being eommittedto 
paper, thej were oalled PtmiUum. Many of the Welah 
hare tiieir memoriea atored with hnndreds of them ; 
some of which thej hare alwajs read/ in^ answer to 
almost any anbjeet Aat can be propoaed ; or, like the Im^ 
fnrnaian of the Italians, thej aing ■ ttUmftn rersaa | 
and a person oonreraant in this art readilj prodacas a 
Paaril apposite to the last that was irang. The aingers 
oontinne to take np their Pm» 0 altematelj with the harp 
wiihoat intermission, nerer rejiaating the same stansa 
(to fhaii would forfeit the honor of being held flrst ia 
the oontasQ, and w^oberer metre the first singer starts 
with must be strictlj adhered to bj those who follow. 
From a Walsh mannsiifript, copied in the time of OharlesL, 
it would appear that Oi^fludd ah Ojnim, King of North 
Wajea, hdd a congrem in the elerSnth centuj to the 
purpose of reforming the order of the Welsh bards. The 
most important of the rSfornu eff()f>ted wdb the separa- 
tion of ^ professions of bard and minstrri, or, ia other 
:irorda, of poetry and music. The next was the rerision 
of the rules to the composition and performance of 
murio. The manuscript referred to embodies some of 
the most aacisnt pieces of mwo of the Btitons which 
are supposed'td hare been handed down from flie bards 
of old. The whole of the musio is written to the Ohrfh 
(a farorite instrument of the Walsh, haring a square 
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form, and a finger-board, and played with a bow), 
in a system of notation by the letters of the alphabet, 
with merely one line to divide bass and treble. The 
system of notation in the manuscript resembles that of 
Gregory in the sixth century, and may have been intro- 
duced into Britain when he sent Augustine to reform the 
abuses which had crept into the services of tfie western 
churches. Several Welsh airs have found their way into 
the compositions of musicians, indigenous or foreign,* of 
a later 3ay. 


Tiie Saxons brought their bards and their music with 
them to England. The character of their national airs, 
as well as of all the other Teutonic nations, is strongly 
contrasted with that of the Celts. The Saxons at that 
time were heathens. They, were converted to Christianity 
by missionaries, sent over in 596 by Pope Gregory 
by whom the Gregorian service was introduced. Musical 
establishments were founded in connection with monas- 
teries. The Venerable Bede, an English monk and eccle- 
siastical historian, who is supposed to have lived between 
672 and 7d5 A. C., was a noted musician. Alfred 
the Great touched the harp with the hand of an 
artiste. He founded a musical professorship at Oxford. 
St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, who lived 
925 — 9.SS, was a great musician. He furnished several 
cliurclies with organs, and -encouraged the study 
and practice of music. The monks of the time were 
musicians themselves, and it is to them that the suppres- 
sion of the romantic and erotic songs of the Saxons is 


i 

) 

\ 

\ 


ascribed. 


The Iforman conquest, which took plape in the 
eleventh century, did not interfere much .with the pro- 
gress of music in England. The army jf William (the 
Cpnqueror) was accompanied by minstrels, one of whom. 
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bj name Taillefer, is said to hare advanced^before the 
troops, singing the song of Boland, and, haring rushed 
into the thickest of the fight, lost his life. After the 
Norman conquest, the professors of music became known 
by the general designation pf miruttrelif and by the 
specific ones of rhymirSf singers, straytegers, jocuhtors or 
jugglers, iestours (or relators of heroic actions), buffoons, 
nni poets. Bichard I. {Cjeur de Lion), (b. 1157 — i. 1199) 
was not only the patron of poetry and music, but was 
himself a skilful player on the lyre. His imprisonment 
on his return from Palestine and the manner of the dis- 
covery of his prison by his minstrel Blondel are facts 
known to all students of English History. ' For a long 
period the minstrels were favored by the nobility and 
the fair sex and protected by royalty. It is stated by 
certain authorities that the degree of Doctor of Music 
was instituted by Henry II. (5. 1133— d. 1189). Others 
state, however, that the (degree was not granted to < 
graduates in any science in England till the reign of 
John, about 1207. Walter Odington, a monk of Eves- 
ham, who fiourished in the thirteenth century, in the 
reign of Henry III., wrote a treatise on music from which 
it may be gathered that the notes were expressed by the 
first seven letters of the alphabet — great, small, atid 
double; that solmization was practised according to 
Guido’s method ; that longs and breves were in common 
use in the chanting, or plain-song ; and that five lines 
were used for the staves. He treated of the Cmfus Men- 
suralibus, being the earliest writer on the subject of 
measured music, (except Franco of Cologne), and is said 
'to have been the first to suggest a shorter note than the 
semibreve. In the time of Chaucer ^328— 1400), music 
was 'considered a general accomplishment. His Squire” 
is described as always singing and playing on the flute ; 
his monks, nuns, and friars are all vocalists ; and he 
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meationli, among other instnxments in nse^ the fiddle 
(Saxon for the BVench laeUe), psalWy, barpi lute^ citern 
(like a lute, played with a plectrun of quill), rote (ludf- 
fiddle, half lyre), and the organ. The most ancient 
English song met with, with the music, is one written 
and composed upon the battle of Aginconrt in 1416. 
While practical music formed the dirersion of the laity, 
the knowledge of the theory was confined almost exclu- 
sively to the clergy. It is not known for certain when 
the present system of musical notation was introduced 
into England. Thomas de Walsyngham, who fiourished 
about 1400, mentions five characters as used in his day* 
viz*f the large, the Umg, the breve, the eemi-breve, and the 
minm. He makes mention also of the crotchet as 
having been lately introduced, but thinks it an. unneces* 
sary subdivision of time. Musical characters were for the 
first time printed in England about 1495, but these had 
reference to church music only. Subsequent to this 
time, eight characters were used in secular compositions, 
vie,, large, long, breve, eemi-breve, minim, eemi^inim, 
chromd, and eemi-chroma. These proceeded in regular, 
gradations, the large being equal to two longe, four 
breves, dght semi4>reves, &c.^ Any note written in red 
ink diminished its value by a fourth * part ; thus, a ' red 
scmUbrcvB meant three, and not four semv-miwime. From 
these notes (which had their corresponding rests), the 
present system appears to have been derived. Turges 
was among the musicians of Henry YI. (6. 1421 — d. 1471). 
Cornyshe who,.accordi]igtoDr. Burney,was the first who 
had the courage to use the chord of the sharp seventh 
of a key, with a false fifth, was in Henry Yll.’s ^hapel. 
Fayrfaz, who was admitted to the degree of Doctor of 
Music at Cambridge in 1511, was a composer 'for 
the church. Music was well patronised .by Henry 
VII. ^6. 1456 — d. 1609) and Henry Yin. (5. 1491 
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-h 2. 1547). The latter is said to have composed 
many piecesi secular and ecclesiastical^ and to have 
possessed a good knowlege of counterpoint. A change 
took piece in the church music of England at the era of 
the Beformation. The IteforDonsrs took from the choral 
service the hymns to the Virgin^ and those to the 
saints^ but retained the Te Deum, the SanctuSf the Gloria 
in ExcelaiSf the Gloria Patri, Magnificat, and Nune 
Bimitiia. The Psalms of David were rendered into 
English and. adapted to the ancient Gregorian chant. 
The antiphonal^ or alternate manner of chanting, was 
also retained. The Romish ritual came into force during 
the reign of Mary (6. 1516 — d. 1558j. Upon the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth ("6.1533 — d, 1603), the Protestants, who 
had, during the persecution, been driven to the Conti- 
nent, brought with them a predilection for congrega- 
tional or metrical singing, which prevailed there. Among 
the founders of the present cathedral music of England 
were Doctor Tye, Marbeck, and Tallis. Among the 
vocal compositions of the Elizabethan period were the 
madrigal, the canon and the catch, or round, the 
canzone, the canzonet, the villanella (the lightest and 
least artificial kind of air known in music), the ballet, 
and the Freemen’s songs, which were chiefly satirical or 
bacchanalian in their character. The principal instru- 
mental compositions were 'the fantazia, for viols ; the 
pavan, a grave and majestic dance ; the passamezzo 
("meaning a step and a half) ; the galliard (a merry 
dance) ; the courant (from coarir to run; the hornpipe 
("called after an obsolete instrument) ; and the Scotch 
jig. The lute and the virginal were the principal in- 
struments for the drawing-room. The violin was not 
much known in the country ; but viols of various sizes, 
mounted with six strings, and fretted like the guitar, 
began to be used in drawing-room concerts. It is said 
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that when Elizabeth dined ehe was regaled "with twelve 
tmmpetaand two kettle-dmms^ which, together inth 
flfei, cometi, and 8ide*druin8, made the hall ring for 
an hour together." The^ church mueic of the period 
wae particularlj grand. * On one occaeion, when the 
French Amba88ador accompanied Elizabeth to a cervice 
at Ganterborj cathedral, he is said to have exclaimed, 

0 God !• I think no prince in all Europe ever heard the 
like ; no, not our Holy Father, the Pope himself ! " The 
most eminent musician who flourished in the reign of 
Elizabeth was Dr. Bull, some of whose composttions find 
a place in the volume known as Queen Elizabeth’s 
Virginal Book. John Bull was born in 1563, was made 
a Doctor of Music in 1592, and died in March, 1628. Tn 
the Music School of Oxford is preserved a portrait of his ; 
round the frame of which is written the following | 
I homely distich : — 

** The bull by force in field doth raigue ; 

But Bull by skill good will doth gayne/* 

Mutiic seems to have accompanied the drama in 
England at a very early period.* It was used in the 
Mysteries and Moralities, in the Pageants, and in the 
Masques. In Gorboduc, the first regular tragedy extant, 
which was written in 1561, the following directions 
appear concerning the music : — " Order for dumb show 
before each act. First, the music of violins to play. 
Second act, the music of cornets. Third act, the music 
of flutes. Fourth act, the music of hautboys. Fifth act, 
drums and flutes." In many of the old plays, songs are 
sung. The dramas of Shakespeare (1564-^1616) abound 
in songs or in allusions made to music. The Masques, 
which were so much in vogue in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. fb. 1516 — dl 1625), preceded jbhe musical 
drama. Ben Jonson (1574-»-1637), Beaumont (1586 — 1616), 
Fletcher (1576—1625), Sir W^Ham Davenant (1605— 





1G68), and Milton (1608 — 1674), wrote a number of Mas- 
quds. The incidental songs in these Masques, with the 
overtures, and act-tunes in the plays, included the whole 
of the theatrical music in the reign of James I. and in that 
his son. The rebellion in tlie reign of Charles I. ((. 1600— 
assasinated 1649) put a stop to the progress of music. In 
1643, the performance of cathedral music was pro- 
hibited, and the theatres were soon after closed. The 
restoration of the monarch was followed by the restora- 
tion of music. ChiC^les II. (6. 1630-^. 1685;, whose 
musical taste had been formed in France, jcaused a 
different and lighter style of music to be introduced into 
the church. In this reign, the violin came, into general 
use in England. John Banister (1630 — 1679) was the 
first noted violinist of the day, and the first - who estab- 
lished anything like public concerts in England. Another 
musician of distinction of the period was Mathew Lock, 
the celebrated composer of the music in Macbeth. He 
died in 1677. But the most distinguished composer of 
the seventeenth century was Henry Puvcell who was 
born in lGa8. His compositions for the church, 
chamber, and the theatre are numerous, and are spoken 
of in the highest terms of praise. He died in 1695. A 
tablet erected to his memory bore the following inscrip- 
tion, said 'o have been written by Dryden Here lyes 
Henry Purcell, Esq. ; who left this life, and is gone to 
that blessed place where only his harmony can be ex- 
ceeded.” 


It was Purcell who converted the Masques into the 
shape of the Opera and created a taste for this kind of 
music. The first Italian opera, tHiich was called Afma- 
hiik and performed throughout by Italian singers, was 
represented in England in 1710. Towards the close of 
that year, Handel arrived in England, and composed 
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and produced the piece Btnaldo from Taseo*! ** Jem- 
aalem.” In 1722, Uie Bojal Academy of Music was 
established and a fund raised to establish permanently 
the Italian opera. Handel was engaged as composer. 
Bononcini, who was incited from Bologna, was also 
engaged as composer. They differed, and. the dissen- 
sions continued till the departure of the latter in 1727. 
Gluck’s music was first introduced into England in 1746, 
when his opera of La Caduda de Oi^atUe was performed. 
The comic operas were represented here in 1748 by a 
company nf buffa singers. In the' piece Orumef in 1768, 
clarionets were first introduced into the orchestra. In 
1773, Miss Cecilia Davies, the first Englishwoman who 
was considered worthy of being the prima donna at the 
principal Italian theatres, appeare4 Ludo Faro. On 
the 18th June, 1789, the Opera House was destroyed by 
fire, and the new Opera House was opened on the 26th 
January, 1793, under the management of Mr. Taylor 
Mozart’s music was first introduced into Eogland in 
1806, in which year Angelina Catalini (1779—1848) 
was engaged as prima donna. In 1817, Rossini’s music 
became known in the country. In 1824 Madame 
Rossini, wife of the composer, made her dehut at the 
Opera House in Zelmira, In 1825, Giovanni Battista 
Velluti (1781—1861) first appeared in London at a 
private concert. On the 23rd of July of that year, he 
introduced Meyerbeer’s opera II Crociato in Egitto, for 
the first time into England. On the 19th April 1828, 
Countess Rossi Henriette Sontag (1805 — 1854; appeared 
for the first time in England and continued 
to be* the rage for some years. Of the modern 
artistes of foreign countries who have secured deserved 
popularity in England, the sisters Patti and 
Nilsson are worthy of prominent notice. Adelina 
Patti (born February 19, 1843) made her dehut in | 
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England May 14, 18C1, at tlie Bojal Italian Opera as 
Amim, with wonderful success, and from that time 
became famous. She married Henri Marquis de Cauz, 
Equerry to Napoleon III., July 29, 1868. Her elder 
sister, Carlota Patti, bom in 1840, appeared for the 
first time .in England, April 16, 1^68, at a.concert at 
CoTont Oardeii Theatre. On September 8, 1879, she 
married Ernst de Munck of Weimqr, a rioloneelliat of 
I note. Christine Nilwon, a Swedish lady,* bora in 
I 1848, first ' appea^ in England, June 8, 1867. 

I Jenny Lind, another Swedish singer of npte, who ap- 
peared in London in 1847, woe bom fn 1820 and died in 
1887, 

The first indigenous Opera of England, Om Btggar^$ 
Opera, was written by John Gay in 1727, and brought 
Oft at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, January 29,* 1728. 
The music for it was arranged by John Christopher 
Fepusch, Mas. Doe., (1667—1752), and consisted of the 
loveliest English and Scottish melodies that could be 
colleoted either from the inexhaustible treasury of 
national song, or the most popular ballad-music of the 
day. The success of this eventure was unprecedented 
and resulted in the sequel of this piece being made ready 
for performance in 1729, though not presented to the 
public until 1777, when it was played, for the first time, 
under the name of PoUy, In 1788, Thomas Augustine 
Arae, Mus. Doc., (1710—1778), produced a piece called 
» Tom Thumb, the opera of operas,” in wliioh his little 
brother. Master Arne, sang the part of the hero with 
great success. A large number of what are called 
" Ballad ” operas were^ written on the model of the 
BeggaPe Opera, and proddcad from time to. time. Among 
the eminent musicians of England who devoted their 
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talents to the composition of the Englidi opera mre 
Charles Dibdin (1745 — 1814); John Braham (1774—1886) ; 
Sir fleniy Bowlqr Bishop (178^1865); ICiehael Kellp (of 
Ireland, 1764-1826) ; Hiohael William Balfe (also of 
Ireland, 1808—^1870) ; and Sir William Bennett, Mns. 
Boo., (18l6 — 1876). Among the odObrated opentie 
composers of the present daj are Sir Julins Benedict) a 
foreign mpician who has settled in England, bom 
November 27, 1804 ; George Alexander Macfbnen, Kns. 
Doc., both Maivh 2, 1818, Principal of the Boyal Academy 
of Music ; and S" .Arthur SoUivan, bora May 18, 1842, 
and knighted by the Qneen on May 15, 1883. 


It would be invidious to particularise the distin- 
guished musicians who flanrished in the latter part of 
the eighteenth or the beginning of the present centuiy. 
and enriched the musical, literature of the world by the 
results of their learned researches. Among these, 
however, may be mentioned Br. Burney, Sir John 
Hawkins,' Br. Crotch, Mr. Nathan, and Sir CU>re 
Ouseley. Charles Burney wan bora April 7, 1726, and 
made Boctoroof Music by the University of Oxford, 
June 23, 1769. His famous work, the “General 
History of Music,” the first volume of which appeared 
in 1776, is the result of extensive travels in the 
Continent of Enrope^ Most of the musical articles that 
appeared in Bees’ O^dopaiia were the contributions of 
Br. Burney.. He died on April 12, 1814. John Hawkins 
was bora March 80, 1719. In 1776 he gave to the world, 
the work on which his fame rests — ^his “ General history 
of the science and practice of music,” on which he had 
been engaged for 16 years, and the first volume of 
which appeared, 'in 1776, abopt the same time when 
Br. Buruey’s first volume was brought out. Contem- 
porary judgment was divided pn the- merits of the two 
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productions^ and party feeling was so strong at one time 
as to give rise to the following lines 

** Sir John Hawkins ! 

Durn his liislorj ! 

How d'ye like hin ? 

Hum his history ! 

Burney's histoiy pleases me !" 

Hawkins died from the effects of paralysis on May 
14, 1789. William Crotch, Mus. Doc., was born July 
5,1775. It is said that while yet a child, scarcely five 
years old, he gave a public performance on the organ. 
At the age of 14, he composed an oratorio, •* The Capti- 
vity of Judah,'* which was performed at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, June 4, 1789. He is the author of 
Specimens of various styles of Music, referred to 
in a course of Lectures on Music rend at Oxford and 
j Loudon." He died while seated at dinner, December 29, 

I 1847. Isaac Nathan was born of Hebrew pamnts in 
1792. His Essay on the History and Tlieory of 
Music" is an important production. Latterly he 
emigrated to Sydney, where he was accidentally j 
killed, being run over by a tramway car, June 
15, 18G4. The R*3V. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., an eminent orientalist and a practical and theore- 
tical musician of great renown, was born August 12th, 
1825, and died April 6, 1889; Though a Hanoverian 
by birth, Carl Engel spent a great portion of his life in 
England, and wrote his works in English, and on that, 
account it would perhaps not be deemed inappropriate if 
his name were mentioned in connection with those of the ; 
eminent musicians of this country, lie was born July 
6, 1818. The first fruits of his urclimological studies 
were shown in the publication of The Music of the 
Most Ancient Nations" in 18G4, wliich was followed by 
An Introduction to tlie Study of National Music," in 
1^6. He died in Eugland, November 17, 1682. His 
favourite Harpsichord, Clavichord, and Li^tc are now in 
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the possesBion of Mr. Herbert Bowman, and Mr. 
A. J. HipkinB. Alexander John EUia, F. B. 8., who waa 
bom in 1814, and died lately, devoted much -of his 
talents toirar ds the^ Bcientifio aspecte of music, and in 
enquiries into the history of musical pitch. 

Her Majesty the Qneen, and Their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, are noted for their 
substantial encouragement of music and their unstinted 
patronage of musical talent irrespective of the nationa- 
lity of ^he persons representing it. His Boyal High- 
ness the Duke of Edinburgh is a pmetical musician 
himself, being a skilful player ou the violin. Among 
the prominent musicians of the present day are 
William George Cusins, bom October 14, 1838, and 
appointed Master of Music to the Qneen in 1870; 
Sir Michael Costa, belonging to a Spanish family, bora 
in 1810, and made in 1871 " Director of the Music, 
composer and conductor ” at Her Majesty’s Opera ; Dr. 
John Hullah, bora June 27, 1812, and the author 
of* History of Modern Music;’’ John Sims Reeves, born 
October 21, 1822, one of the greatest vocalists of the day ; 
Sir 'John Stainer, bora June G, 1840, eminent composer 
and player ; and Sir George Grove,, D. C. L., Director of 
the Royal College of Music, London, and author of a 
comprehensive '* Dictionary of Music and Musicians.’^ 

As already mentioned, the Royal Academy of Ausio 
woe established in 1722. In April, 19, 1788, the Boyal 
Society of Musicians of Great Britain was founded, with 
which the Royal Society of Female Musicians (estaUiah- 
ed in 1830) has been amalgamated since 1866*., The 
Academy of Ancient Mnsie which was formed about 1710 
continued ite work up io 1792. The Musical Anti- 
qniurian Society, "for the publication of scarce an4 
valuable works by the early English composers, ” which 
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was opened in 1840^ closed its labors after seyen years 
useful existence. The Musical Association was foundec. 
in 1874. The National Training School for Music, the 
idea of which emanated from the late Prince Consort, 
btit which was not founded till 1878, has for its chair- 
man H. B. the Duke* of Edinburgh. The Handel 
Festiyal was organised in 1857, and has since been 
periodically held. The Sacred Harmonic Society was 
established in 1882. Its library has now become the 
largest collection of music and musical literature ever 
gathered by a musical body in England. The Society 
also possesses some interesting portraits, statuary^ and 
autograph letters. The Society, of British MNiSicians was, 
founded in 1884, with the object of advancing indigenous 
talent in composition and performance. The Musical 
Artists'’ Society was founded in 1874, '' to encourage 
living musicians by giving performances of their com- 
positions.” The Madrigal Society, founded in 1741, 
enjoys the distinction of being tl c oldest music^ asso- 
ciation in Europe. The Philharmonic Society was 
founded in 1818 for the encouragement of orchestral 
and instrumental music. The Wandering Minstrels, an 
amateur orchestral Society, was started in 1860. The 
first ** smoking concei*ts ” in London were inatitiited by 
this' Society. 


Musical journalism began in England in 1818 with 
the Q^ariwly Mmvsal Magauine and Beview, which existed 
for a period of 10 years .only. The Harmmiem began in 
1828, and also existed for a period of ten years. Of the 
present periodicals, the Muneal World was started in 
1886 ; the Muoical Timeo on June 1, 1844; the Muoieal 
Btandard^n August 2, 1862; the Monthly Muoteal Bocord, 
in 1871 ; the London and Provincial Mvaic Tradeo Beview, 
in November, 1877,; the Lute, in 1888 ; the Quariorly 
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Muncal Review in Februaiy, 1865 ; the Musical Society, 
in March 1886 ; and the British Bandsman and Orchestral 
Times, in September 1887. 

The music of Rule, Britannia -the noble ‘‘ode 
in honor of Great Britain,” which, according to Southey, 
'^will be the political hymn of this country as long as 
0 x 16 maintains her political power,” was composed by 
Dr. Arne for his Masque of Alfred, andr^ first performed 
at Cliefden House, Maiaenhead, August 1, 1740. Cliefden 
was then the residence of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and the occasion was to commemorate the accession of 
George I., and the birth-day of Princess Augusta. The 
Masque was afterwards altered by Arne into an Opera, 
and it was so performed at Drury Lane Theatre, on 
March 20 , 1745, for the benefit of Mrs. Arne. The score 
of “ Rule, Britannia !” was printed by Arne at the end | 
of “ The^ Judgment of Paris, ” which had been produced 
also at Cliefden, in 1740. The air was adopted by 
Jacobites as well as Hanoverians. Beethoven composed 
five variations (in Dj upon the air, and other composers 
have done the like. The words of the song have been 
ascribed to Thomson (1700 — 1748). 

The first performance of ’the “ National Anthem ” of 
England is stated to have been at a dinner in 1740 to 
celebrate the taking of Portobello by Admiral Vernon 
(November 20, 1739), when it is said to have been sung by 
Henr^ v arey (1696 — 1743) as his own composition, both 
words and music. In 1745 it became publicly known by 
being sung at the theatres as a’ loyal song or Anthem,” 
during the Scottish Rebellion. The Pretender was 
proclaimed at Edinburgh, September 16, and the 
first^ appearance of " God Save the King” was at 
Dmiy Lane, September 28. For a month or so 
it was much sung at both Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane. Dr. Burney haAnonised it for the former. 





and Dr. Arne for the latter. There are lereral 
inneB in exiitence older than the 'National Anthem’*i 
which are seid to have fnmiihed the mtfiic of it. Among 
those are a Scotch Garoli ^^member, 0 thon man/^ 1611; 
a ballad, Franklin is fled awajr’’ (flrst printed in 1669) ; 
and a piece in a collection of lessons on the Harpsichord 
or Spinet, composed bj Purcell, 1696. The tune of the 
Anthem was a great favorite with Beethoven and Weber, 
both of whom have introduced it in some of their com- 
positions. In 1882, a movement, headed by the Bevd. 
Frederick- E. Harford (Minor Canon, Westminster), Sir 
Henry Bawlinson, Sir Oeorge Birdwood, and several 
other notabilities, was set on foot in England with a view 
to popularize a revised version of the hymn, throughout 
the East, by means of translating it in 15 languages, the 
version being meant to be sent ^^as a friendly offering from 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Great Britain to Her Majesty’s 
subjects in Hindusthan.” The hymn was, accoidingly, 
translated into Sanskrit by Professor Max Muller, into 
Persian by Mirza Mahammud Bakir Khan, and into 
Bengali by the writer of the present work. These trans- 
lations have been accepted and adopted by the '^National 
Anthem for India” Committee, at whose further request, 
the writer of the present work has set the revised version 
to twelve varieties of Indian melodjr. This version has 
been arranged by the Bevd. Mr. Harford, for the use of 
churches, with an additional stanza composed by him 
Mknowledging the Almighty’s Protection {n the Past 
and Present.” The following is the full text of the 
revised version : — 

Qod save our Gracious Queen; 

Long live our Noble Queen ; 

God save the Queen. 

Send Her Yictorious, 

Happy and Glorious ; 

Long to reign over us; 

God save the Queen. 
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[For Her Majesty’s Annies in times of Peace or War.] 

0 Lord, our God! arise ; 

Scatter Her enemies, 

And make them fall. 

Bless Thou the brave that fight — 

Sworn to defend Hpr Ri^t, 

Bending we own Thy Might, 

God save us all. 


[Or this against Sedition.] 


0 Lord, our God f arise; 

Scatter Her enemies, 

And make them fall. 

Break Thou Rebellion's wings ; 
Smite whem dark Treason springs, 
Almighty King of Kings, 

Ruler of all. 


[ Or this in time of Pestilence.] 


0 Lord, our God ! arise ; 
Help, while destruction flies 
Swift o'er us all ! 

Stay Thine afflicting Hand : 
Heal Thou our stricken land. 
Father ! in grief we stand, 
On Thee we call. 


II or III. 


Thy choicest gifts in store. 
Still on Victoria pour— 
Health, Peace, and Fame. 
Young faces year by year 
Rising Her heart to cheer, 
Glad voices, far and nehr, 
^Blessing Her Name. 



SCOTLAND 


T here is a belief that the earliest Scottish music 
was constructed on ar series of sounds which has 
beenslyied Pentatonic, not/ ho werer, peculiar to Scot- 
land, for times of a similar character hare been found so 
wide apart as China and the West Coast of Africa. 
Manyafe of opinion that the style was brought here 
by* its earliest known inhabitants — ^the little dark 
men of the Iberian race. Others attribute its in- 
troduction to the Celts, whose lore of music is generally 
admitted, and whose origin os well as language may also 
be traced to the East. In his Historical Essay on 
Scottish song,” Joseph Bitson (a celebrated English 
antiquarian and critic who wrote towards *the close of the 
eighteenth century) treats of the poetry of the songs, 
beginning with mere rhymes on the subject of the death 
of Alexander III. (1285), the seige of Berwick (1296), 
Bannockburn (1314), and so on to the times of James I 
(6. 1393 — d. 1437), whose thorough English education 
resulted in his being both a poet and a musician. James 
I. composed sereral anthems, introduced the organ into 
the cathedral ana abbeys, and established a full choir 
of singers in the.church service. Accounts are on record 
as to what value was placed on the services of musicians 
who, at various times, visited the courts of James III. 
(6. 14t3--d. 14Su) who ** delighted mo;re in singing and 
playing on instruments than he did in the defence of the 
borders,” ftud James IV. (5. 1472— d. 1513). James V. 
(&. Ii>i2— d. 1542J is believed to have written two songs 
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on the subject of certain- adventures whijh befel him 
while wandering through the country in disguise ; these 
are The gaberlunzie man/’ and The beggar’s meal- 
pokes ” (mealbags). Of the reign of Mary (6, 1542— 
d, 1587), there are twa curious works into -which a 
number of songs are embodied ; the* first The Com- 
playnte of Scotland ” (1540) gives some ballads and part- 
songs ; the second ^^The* Gude and Godly Ballates ” 
(ballads) (1578) furnishes a collection of metrical 
versions of psalms, hymns, and wh^jb have been describ- 
ed as “sacred parodies of secular songs.” The music^of 
the church in Scotland before the Beformation was 
identical with that of Rome. Among the musicians of 
the pre-Reformation period were Andrew Blackball, 
David Peblis, and Sir John Futhy. It was in 1629 that 
Charles I. granted an annual pension of £2,000 to the 
musicians of the Chapel Royal in Stirling, and made 
preparations for the celebration of religious service 
according to the forms of the church of England, and it 
was in bis reign that the first certain glimpse of early 
Scottish folk music was <^tained. Two manuscripts of 
this reign have lately been discovered, called the Straloch 
and Skene MSS. The first was written by Robert Gordon 
of Straloch, Aberdeenshire, in 1627-29, and presented to 
Dr. Burney in 1781, but its present whereabouts are not 
kncivn. The second was formed by or for John Skene 
ofHallyards, Midlothian, and includes the ancient 
original melody of “ The flowers of the forest.” In the 
collection of airs,«made by the Bevd. Patrick McDonald 
and his brother between 1760 and 1780, are a number 
of beautiful airs. The specimens given in it of the most 
ancient music show the kind of recitative to which old 
poems were chanted, and among these are, “ Ossian’s 
soliloquy on the death of all his contemporary heroes.” 
The old melodies are said to wander about without any | 
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attempt at rhythm^ or making one part finswer to 
another. In controBt to these are the Liuneagi, short 
snatches of melody, sung by the women not only at 
their diversions, but also daring almost their every day 
work. The men too have iormms or songs for rowing, 
to which they ke*ep time with their oars. The word 
jorfatn (pronounced yirram) means not only a boat-song, 
but also a lament. It acquired this double meaning 
from the jorram being often chanted in the boats that 
carried the remaina of chiefs and nobles over the 
Western Seas to lom. The Gaels or Highlanders occupy 
themselves chiefly with the sentiment and expression of 
the music, and with this view they dwell upon the long 
and pathetic notes, while they slur over the inferior and 
connecting notes. Sir Walter Scott (1771 — 1832; and 
Bobert Bums (1759—1796) wrote several songs which 
have attained great popularity in the country. 

The bagpipe appears to have come into general 
fhvour in Scotland at the close of the flfteenth .century. 
But it is an instrument, in one pr other of its forms, of 
very great antiquity. It was called by the Bomans 
Tibia \Uncidaria. It appears on a coin of Nero, who is 
said to have been himself a performer upon it. It is 
mentioned by Procopius as the instrument of war of the 
Boman infantry. In Louis XIV.’s time the bagpipe 
formed oue of the instruments included in the band of 
the Grande Ecurie ” and was played at court concerts. 
The essential characteristics of this instrument have al- 
^ys been, first, a combination of fixed notes or drones,*’ 
witt a melody or " chaunter ; ” secondly, the presence of 
a wind-chest or bag. Although it*ha8*ro doubt been re- 
invented in various times and places, it seems to be con- 
nected with tho Celtic race. The presence of this instru- 
ment in some form or other has been noticed in the 
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oriental coontriee. At the present time there are four 
-pindpal forms of the instrument need in Scotland,— 'the 
Highland,* the Lowland, the Irish, and the Northnm* 
biiaa. The Highland pipe is blown from the chMt, the 
others from bellows. The music of the bagpipe exercises 
a great influence over the Scotch people. The following 
instances of this are mentioned bj "An Amateur !’ in 
his " Preceptor for the Highland Bagpipe,” Edinburgh, 
1818:— 


" Aithp battle of Quebec, in 1760, while the British 
troops were, retreating in great disorder, the General* 
complained to a field officer in Fraser’s regiment of the 
bad beharionr of his corps. ' Sir,’ said the officer with 
BOme warmth, * Yon did very wrong in forbidding the 
pipers to play this morning : nothing encourages the 
Highlanders so much in the day of battle ; and even now 
tiiey wonld.be of some use.’ * Let ^em blow lihe the 
deril, then,’ replied the General, * if it will bring back the 
men.’ The pipers were then o]:d*>red to play a farorite 
martial air; and the Highlaiidi»t, the moment they 
heard the music, returned and formed with alacrity in- 
the rear.” " When the brare 92nd Highlanders took 
the French by surprise in the late Peninsular war, the 
pipers Tery appropriately struck up ' Hey Johnny Cope, 
are ye wanking yet,*' which completely intimidated the 
enemy, whOe it inspired our gallant heroes with fresh 
courage to the charge which, as usual, was crowned with 
the fruits of rictoiy.” 


The Jew’s-harp (which is possibly a corruption of 
Jaw’s-harp) is innrii used in the Highlands, under the 
name of 3Vomp.' This simple instrument consists of an ; 
alaitio steri tongue, riretted at one end to a frame of 
br a^ or iron, similar in form to - certain pocket cork* 
screws, of which the aetew turns up on a hinge. Thefree 
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end of the fongue is bent outwards^ at-a right angle, 
so as to allow the finger to strike it when the instrument 
18 placed to the mouth, and firmly suppoifted by the 
pressure of the frame against the teeth. 

The Pibroch (Gaelic Piohaircachd. a pipe tune) is a 
series of variations for the bagpipe, founded on a 
theme called the urlar. The PttrocAs are the highest 
form of bagpipe music, and are ofteu very difficult to 
execute j)roperly. The variations, generally three or 
four in number, increase in difficulty and epeed, until 
the composition concludes with a creanluidh^ or quick 
movement. Like all bagpipe music, pihrochs are not 
written in any proper scale, and it is* impossible to note 
them down correctly for any other instrument, owing to ‘ 
the peculiarly imperfect tuning of the bagpipe. Ptbroehi 
are generally of a warlike character, including 
marches and dirges; they often bear thb names of 
various historical and legendary events. 

The dance music of Scotland consists mainly of 
Beela and Strathspeys. A number of foreign dances 
hare been introduced, but these are confined to the upper 
classes. The peasantry keep to their national dances, 
which have since become fashionable in the highest 
circles, alike in England and Scotland. The £evd. Patrick 
Macdonald says that the St. Eildeans, being great lovers 
of music, met together at the close of the fishing season 
and sung and danced to the Jw'srharp, their only 
musical instrument. * Some of the notes- of the Seel seem 
to be imitations of the cries of the sea-fowl which visit 
the outer Hebrides as certain seasons of the year. Ai 
one time the music of these Seels and Strathspeys ofer 
all Scotland was played by the bagpipe, but at a later 
period Neil Gow (1727-— 1807) and his sons did much in 
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pvomotiiig the use of the riolin in pkjing the duoe 
miieio* The violin has at the present da/ been mper- 
•aded to a great extent by the piano. The natnxa of 
the Scotch dances tends to induce .the players and 
dancers to accelerate the speed as the dancing proceeds s 
this tendency has been graphically described by. Bums in 
his *^Tam O’ Shanter.” The* word Sirathspeyi is derived 
from the strath or valley of the Bpeys, in the 'north of 
Sooilandi where it appears to have been first ^nced. 
The music of the Beel is composed of a series ox pas- 
sages of equal quavers^ while the Strathspeys consists of 
dotted notes and semi-quavers. The latter frequently 
precede the long note, and this peculiarity has received 
the name of the Scottish Snap.” The ifse of the piano 
in Scotland is said to have interfered with the old style 
of singing songs in their original and native simplicity. 
A Scottish song properly rendered is now to be heard 
only in the rural districts. Among the public musicians 
of Scotland of the present century may be named John 
Wilson (1801—1849) and John Templeton (bom July 80, 
1802), who was tenor ” to Maria Malibran (the dis- 
tinguished French songstress)^ from 1833 till her death 
in 1836. Several eminent foreign composers arranged 
and wrote accompaniments to many Scottish airs, but 
their efforts are not known to have been very successful 
in keeping up the character of the original melodies. 

In 1881 the Scottish Musical Society was started by 
an influential Committee. Its obj^t is to promote i 
mnsio in Scotland by mei^taining professional oaches- i 
tras, conferring sbholarshipii, organising concerts, and 
aiding poor musician^ and their families. Oeneral John ! 
Beid, who died in 1807, left funds for endowing a chair I 
of mnsic in the Umversi^ of Edinburgh and founding a | 
oonoert to be given annually on his birth-day, Februaiy ( 
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ISth^ in which a march and a minuet of his composition 
were to be included “ to show the taste for music about 
the middle of the last centurj^ and to keep his name in 
remembrance.” The Professorship was founded in 1839 
The Edinburgh University Society of Music was started 
in 1867^ .and has for its object the encouragement and 
promotion, among, the students, of the practical study of 
choral music. H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh is the 
Patron of this Society. The Suing Library in Glasgow 
and the library belonging to the chair of music in the 
University of Edinburgh contain a large collection of 
valuable compositions. The latter possesses among other 
rarities an autograph Ms. of the great B minor Prelude 
and Fugue for organ by Sebastian Bach. Sir Herbert 
Stanley Oakeley, Et., Mus. Dop., born at Ealing, July 22, 
1880, was elected Professor of Music in the Univeuity of 
Edinburgh in 1865, and knighted in 1876. 



IREUND. 


.»■ NTIQUARIAN nMarcbei ItaTe eitabliahed the Caet 
that Ireland mu in early timee the eeat of 
Chrietianieed learning and a remarkable artistio eiriliio- 
tien. The horp-plajing in ihie eonntry hoe been faTor> 
ably commented on in the writings of-BromptoBf 
Giroldne Combreneie, and John of Soliebnry. The latter 
eoneidwed the eldll of the Irish in inetmmental 
to be enperior beyond comparison to that of 
any nation he hod seen. lUler remarked that in the 
Cmsade conducted by Godfrey of Boulogne, oii the coii* | 
cert of Christendom would hare mode no uiiisic, if the | 
Ush harp hod been wanting. Fordnn ^thirteenth | 
century), Clynn (fourteenth centniy), Pnliduro Virgil 
and Hajor (fifteenth century),- Vinceiito Oelilel, 
Bacon, Spenser, Stanihurst, and Camden (sixteenth 
century) speak trith equal warmth. Ciinppell, in his ! 
" Popular Music of the Olden Time, " reproduces 
three Irish airs* from Queen Elisabeth's Virginal 
Book T these are (1) ** the Ho>hoane ’* (Ochonc), (2) 
on Irish Damps,” and (9) ” Cellino Cshtnrame.” 

To thp last-mentioned .air,, there is a reference in ; 
Shakespeare’s Henry V. (lot 4 , scene 4), where Pistol 
addresses 'a French soldier 'thus “ Quality I Colon 
0 custure me I”. This is evidently on attempt to spoil ee . 
pronounbed the Irish phrase, “ Colleen, oge ostorel”— 
young girl, my treasure 1 The earliest, published col* 

I lectioiu of Irish.masic ore .by Burke Thnmoth (1720){ 
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I by Neill of Chrat Chjirch iTard, Dublin^ a few years 
I later ; and by the son of Carolan in 1747 This mvsic 
} was for the flute or violin. 


The harp, wl^ch, in the earlier tiwes, was a high 
favorite with the Irish nation, boTe a great resemblance 
to the Oriental harp, and is said to have been derived 
from it. In desoribitig some ancient representations 
of Irish musical instruments, Michael Conran, in his 
“Natioi?al Mu'ic of Ireland,*’ Dublin, 1846, mentions 
a harp which forms an ornamental compartment of a 
sculptured cross near the antique ehurch of Ullard, in 
the county of Kilkenny, which, from the style of its 
architecture, and workmanship, is supposed to have 
been erected prior to 830. In this ornament”, says 
he, the figure is represented as playing upon a harp 
which rests on his knee; and it cannot fail to be regarded 
with interest, as being the first specimen of a harp 
without a fore pillar that lias been hitherto discdVered 
out of Egypt.** The Trish harp was mounted with 
many strings of brass or some other metal. The specimen 
preserved in the Trinity College,*Dublin, has 30 strings ; 
that of Robin Adair (an Irish chieftain), preserved at 
Hallybrooke in county Wicklow, has 37 strings 
and the Dallway Harp (1621) has 52 strings. The | 
instrument was held' in so much favor that it appeared 
on the coinage of Henry YlII,, and had also , been 
appended to some State papers, 1567. Among .the famous 
harpers of the 16th and IT^th centuries were Rory Dali 
O’Cahan ; Gerald 0*Daly (the composer) of 
Denis Hemp 80 ir(who, in 1745,* when 50 years "old, went 
in Scotland and. played before Chafles Edward) ; and 
and JjBimes Duncan, who having adopted thd profqpsion 
of a harper in order to obtain funds to carry on a law- 
suit in defence of his patrimony, was successful, and 
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died in 1800, in th^ enjoTmenf of a liandtomd oovrpe- 
teree. Among the nttempte that haye been made to 
aDirest the decay of the Irish Harp School may^ be cited 
the Contentions ojf Bards ** held at Bruree (county of 
Limerick), 1730 — 50 ; n meeting of harpers at Granard, 
(county of Longford), in 1781 ; and the assemblage of 
harpers at Belfast,- 1792, when the promoters engaged 
Edward* Banting (1773^1842) to write down the music 
as performed. From this, arose Bunting's famous collec- 
tioi\ of Irish music, the drst Yolume of which appeared 
in 1796, the second in 1809, and the third and last ii^ 
1840. Ten performers from different pa^ of Ireland 
attended the meeting of 1792, and their instramedts, 
tuning, and use of mnsical terms agreed in a remark- 
able . manner. The harpers of old played with their 
nails, and not with the fleshy tip* of the fingers. The 
harp is now almost extinct, it haring been, to a great 
extent, superseded by the riolin and the flute* The 
ancient bagpipe of Ireland, like that of Scotland, was an 
instrument of shrill and warlike tone, by which the 
natires were aminated as other people are by trumpets. 
The Irish bagpipe is distinguished from the Scottish one 
by being blown with bellows instead of the mouth ; on 
account of this as well as from the delicdcy of its reeds, 
the tone is softer. The scale is said to be moraaccnrate 
than the Scotch. The following are among the ancient 
wind instruments of Ireland : — (1) The Ben^Buahhill 
(pronounced Ben-Buffal;, a real horn, generally that of 
a wild ox, or buffalo; {2) the Bamae, a metal trumpet 4 
(2) the Com, a large curred tube; (^) the Biot and (6) 
the Siurgant (rarieties of the trumpet ) ; (6) the Mxmeal | 
Branck^ adorned with numerous^ bells, something 
like the ** Jingling Johnny,” once used in the British 
army. There were single bells called Clothra. The 
Tympan was not a drum, as was erroneously * supposed, ; 











I a stringed instrument plajed with a bow. The 
players on the horn and trumpet were assigned regular 
places in the famous banquetting hall of Tara. 

Among the dances of Ireland are (1) the 
or Plcraca, 6 — 8 time, with strains of uhequal number of 
bars ; (2) The Jig, of which there are 4 varieties, mi., 
the Single Jig, the Double Jig, the Hop-Jig, .and the 
Moncen, or 6reen-soJ Jig ; (3) The Reel ; (4) The Horn- 
pipc ; dancffs chiefly by one dancer ; and (6) the 

Counfrji dance. In his Irish Sketch-Book,” London, 
1857, Thackeray thus describes a performance of the Jig 
that he witnessed in Ireland: — Round each set of 
dancers the people formed a ring in which the figurantes 
and coryphees went through their operations. The toes 
went in and the toes went out ; then there came certain 
mystic figures of hands across, and so forth. I never saF 
less grace or seemingly less enjoyment, no, not even in a 
quadrille. The people, however, took a great interest, 
and it was ‘Well done, tim,* * Step out. Miss Brady! * 
and so forth during the dance.” 

Every domestic occupation in Ireland had its specific 
music : thus, the milking the cows, spinning, and plough- 
ing had each its tune. The eertan was some sort of 
chirping’ sound by female singers; the dordjianea, a 
warlike song accompanied by the clashing of spears after 
the Greek manner. The erman was softly sung b^* a 
chorus, while flu^ principal voice sustained the solo. 
Thomas Moore (1770 — 1852), the celebrated lyric poet, 
composer, and singer, of Ireland, has furnished the words 
} for several of the vocal compositions of his country. His 
“ Lalitt Rookh ” was made into an opera by C. E. Horn 
^1788 — 1849), and produced in Dublin in or about 1820. 
The resemblance between some Irish and Scottish airs 
has led some authorities to suppose that the former were 
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derived from the latter. According to a writer in a 
Dnblin periodicali The Examiner^ August, 1816, the 
Irish melodies are formed of 4 strains of equal length : 
the drat soft, pathetic, and subdued; the second, ascend- 
ing in the scal^, . become^ more bold, energetic, and 
impassioned; the tliird, a repetition of the second, is some- 
times a little varied aiid more florid, and leads, generallj, 
by a graceful or melancholy passage, to the fourth, which 
is always a repetition of the flrst.** Oramaehree in 
Moore’s lines ^'The Harp that once through Tara’s 
hall” is cited as an illustration, as also the marching 
tune, Byrne of Ballymanus.” Of late years, brass and 
reed bands have become popular in Irelandl, and play 
through the streets of the towns. Choral classes are not 
popular throughout the country: they meet with little 
favor among the peasantry of the South and West. 
Oratorios are fairly supported by the middle class in the 
Northern town of fielfhst. Much of the ancient music 
of Ireland if supposed to have periAed with the popnla* 
tion during the terrible famine of 1847, which wsg 
followed by fever and emigration on a large scale that 
laid whole districts waste. The advent of foreign 
musicians and the introduction by them of the music of 
other countries soon after the Hanoverian succession 
was settled, had the effect of leading the nobility and 
the gently to adopt English models, and, to a great 
extent, of putting the Irish melodies out of fashion. 


Among the distinguished musicians of Ireland who 
flourished in the 18th century was John Clegg, who was 
bom in 1714. He appears to have been a pupil of 
Dubonrg at Dublin, and afterwards of Bononcini. He 
was a cdebiated violinist of his time and a composer for 
his ifistmment. In 1742, owing probably to excessive 
prac^ce, he became insane and was confined in Bedlam 


» Hoipitai; where, u Dr. Bnmej itetei, it wM*lcmg a 
iuhionablei though inhnnuui ainiif ament to ?iait Urn 
there, among other Innatios, in hopea of being enter- 
tained hj hii fiddle or hie foil/.’* Ai regarda the mnai- 
ciana of the preaent eentnxy, Cattup^e Ha/ea, the 
celebrated aoprano, waa bom in Ireland in 1826 or 1826. 
On her departure for abroad Thaokeraj iriahed her 
fkrewell in hia Iriah Sketch-Book. She^made a profea- 
aional tourof Europe, America, India, Auatralia^ and 
Poljmeaia and returned home with a fortune in 1857. 
She died'Augnat 11, 1861. Michael Kell/, another dia- 
tinguiahed musician of Ireland, waa Itom in Dublin 
about 1764. In 1789 he made his first appearance as acorn- 
poser b/ the production of the music to two pieces called 
False Appearances” and Fashionable Friends,” and 
from that date till 1820 furaiahed the music for 62 
dramatic pieces, besides writing a large nun\ber of 
English, Italian, and French single songs, Ac. On 
September 5, 1811, at Dublin, he made his Iasi appear- 
ance on the stage. He died October 9, 1826. 

The Bo/al Irish Academ/ of Hnsio, has, among its 
collections, the librar/of the long defunct ^'Antient 
concerts.” The Libi^ of Christ Church Cathedral 
contains raluable MS. copies of anthems and semoes b/ 
Purcell, Child, and others, which are said to differ 
greatl/ from those printed in England during the last. 
flft//ears. 
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ICELAND. 




T hebe am aome.works Mrt^t on the poetry and 
melodiea of Iceland, theaeworkabeing’ohiefly in the 
lengnagea of the Continont of Europe. The Ber. Fre- 
derick Metcalfe, who trarelled in lodaad, liaa in hie 
** Oxonian in Irdand,” London, 1861, written down a 
Inllabj which he heard anng' by the women in that 
country. It ia eaid to be Tery old, and* ia addreaaed to 
an infuit which haa loat ita mbther. The Inllabj mna 
thna in ita modemiaed form 

Take me, bear me, ahining moon. 

Bear me np to tbe ekiea ; 

Mother mine, ebe'e eitting there 
Carding wqol ao fine. 
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AMERICA. 

GENERAL REMARKS 

T he aboriginal inhabitants of America hare been 
generallj considered as a department of human 
family widely distinct from the people of the Old World. 
The i^uliitf position of the Continenti and the fact that 
it was so long nnkiiowni are among the circumstances 
which hare contributed to produce this impression. 
Some historians and ethnologists are of opinion that the 
American Indians originally migrated to America from 
Asia. In his ^^Besearches concerning the Institutions 
and )fonumentsof the Ancient Inhabitants of America*’^ 
(translated by H. H..Williain8| London^ 1814)^ Alexander 
fon Humboldt thus remarks A long struggle 
between two^Feligious sects— the Brahmans and Buddhists 
—terminated by the emigration of the Chamans to 
Thibet, Mongolia, China, and Japan. If tribes of the 
Tartar race hare passed over to the North-West coast of 
America, and thence to the South and the East, towards 
the banks of the Gila and those of the Missouri,^ as 
etymological researches seem to indicate, we should be 
less surprised at finding among the semi-barbarous 
nations of the new continent idols and monuments of 
architecture, a hieroglyphical writing, an exact know- 
ledge of the duration of the year, and traditions respect- 
ing the first state of the world, recalling to our minds 
the sciences, the arts, and the religious opinions of the 
Asiatic nations.” Referring U> the languages of some 
of the American nations, Humboldt says that the idioms 
have resemblances of * internal mechanism similar to 
those which are found in the Sanskrit, the Persian, the 
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Oreek, and the Gennan langaages.” It would appear 
from Beyeral authorities» that the Americane at 
one time were posseBsed of rariouB ciyilised artB 
and acquirements. • Latterly, they hare fallen off from 
their elerated position. They are now not all huntenf ; 
there are many fishing tribes among them. Some slo 
nomadic, .while others coltirate the earth, and live in 
settled habitations ; and of these, a part were agri- 
cultuijsts before the arrival , of the Europeans. As 
regards the music of these nations, ther^ are undisput- 
able proofs that the pentatonic arrangement of intervals 
was observed by the Mexicans and Peruvian Tiidianf, 
long before the discovery of the New World. Musical* 
instruments have been found in tombs, dating from the 
time of the Aztecs, and of the Peruvians under the 
Incas, which emit no other than the pentatonic intervals. 
Among these instruments, which have been deposited 
in museums of antiquities, are* Pandean pipes maue of 
reed, in which each note must have been prrposely 
chosen to attain this end. As-has alre.idy be^n said in 
the earlier portion of this wo(k, the /"orth American 
Indians sometimes employ signs written upon birch bark 
to assist them in remembering their songs : examples of ; 
.these are given in George Catlin’s Letters and Notes | 
on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North 
American Indians,” London, 1841, and in ^'Kitchi- 
I Garni ; wanderings round Lake Superior,” by J.. 6. Kohl, 
London 1860. America was discovered by Columbus in 
1492, and the Spaniards wQre the first with whom the 
aboriginal tribes came in contact. Other nations 
followed, and like the Spaniards, introduced the music 
cf their mother countries into their respective settle- 
ments. Thus the Spaniards have introduced into 
Mexico and other parts of America their Bohro and 
similar songs and dances of their original home, and the 
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Portngaen, the Modinha, (their eheneterietio Bftthnial 
•ong), into Brasil. The Indians in sereral parts of 
America stUl retain, with their ancient eufoms, flie 
mnsio of their own inherited fri>m their aneeston. 
Ihis music is generally in the same state oi rode sin^> 
city in which the earliest discorerers fonnd it» and, with 
one or two exceptions, it is this mnsic only that will be 
shortly noticed in the following pages. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


S PEAKING of the North American Indians, Dr. 

Schoolcraft obserres that there is no feast and 
no religious ceremony among them, which is not 
attended with dancing and songs,” and these are 
inrariablj accompanied by the drum and the rattle. 
The most striking feature of the Indian songs is the 
prominence of the rhythmic element. The dance is 
practised both in religious ceremonies and secular 
amusements. The prophet or the medicine man is 
an important figure in matters musical. He is not only 
the repository of the sacred songs and chants, but also 
of the traditions and general lore of the tribes, and he 
is generally the composer of songs and leader of the 
dance and ceremonies. '^The songs of the Indi^”, 
obseire Mary E. Brown and .William Adams Brown, 
in their admirably got up joint production, Musical 
instruments and their homes,” New York, 1888, are 
the natural expression of his feelings. Every event 
in life is celebrated with its appropriate songs. The 
medicine man sings, or rather chants, as he performs 
his mysterious rites ; the chief incites his followers to 
battle with a song ; the warriors sing as they rush into 
the fray; the hunters console themselves by singing for 
ill success in the chase ; the mother si ngs as she rocks 
her infant to sleep ; the youth expresses the depth of 
his affection by a song.” 
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GREENLAND. 

Ordenland^ otberwite called the Danish America, 
was first discovered hy a Kox^egian in 981, and 
soon after colonised from Iceland. Davis re-discovered 
the region in 1587, and in the seventeenth century, the 
Danes re-established a communication with the lost 
Colony. The natives, or Esquimaux (literally, eaters 
of raw fish”)*) cure employed, chiefly in fishing and seal- 
hunting. In his ^'Journal of a Second Voyage for the 
I^iscovexy of a North-West Passage from the Atlantic 
to the F^ific,’* published in London in 1824, Captain 
W. E. Parry describes a song of the Esquimaux, which 
was repeatedly heard by him and carefully noted down. 
This song is founded upon the diatonic scale, with the 
introduction of a chromatic interval twice in the last two 
bars. He remarkp that the termination, which is 
abrupt and faneifuf, is usually accompanied by a 
peculiar motion of the head, and an expression of 
archness in the countenance which cannot be described 
by words.” The Esquimaux celebrate aqnually Uie 
iuturn of the sun in dances and songs like the follow* 
ing 

The welcome San retams agaiD, 

Amns ajah, ajah, ah-hn ! 

And' brings ns weather fine and fair, 

Amna ajah, ajab, ah-hn ! 

This festival takes place at the hyemal solstice in 
December, and the words, " Amna ajah, ajah, ah-hu,” 
are sunk in eborusjby all the people who taka-part in 
the oere^ny as a response to the first and third stanza, 
which are sung solo by the conductor who aeccAnpanies 
himself upon a kind of tambourine called the ''Eeeloun.” 
The tone of this song seems to be a general favorite 
with the Bsqldmaux. The Keelqun is formed of a very 
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thin deer skin^ or the envelope of the whale’s liver^ 
stretched over one side of a wooden hoop^ to which a 
handle is attached^ and upon which the instrument is 
struck and not upon the membrane. The dances of 
the Esquimaux are noted for their simplicitjTj the dancer 
having the option of inventing his own steps. There 
is a dance in which a number of women stand 
in a ring^ with their hands under the front flaps of their 
jackets^ and sing, with half closed eyes, the favorite 
Amna ajah” song. The dancers are represented by 
one man, who stands in the middle of the ring, 
moves about his head qnd arms, utters sharp yells from 
time to time, and occasionally flings his leg as high as 
he can. There is a special dance in vogue among the 
women which consists in kneeling on the ground and 
leaping to their feet aa fast as is possible. The 
following touching Lamentation of a Greenlander on 
the death of his son” appeared in the History of 
Greenland,” by David Grants, London, 1767 ; — 

Woe is me, that I see -thy wonted’ seat,' bat see, it empty ! 

Vain are thy mother's toils of love to dry thy garments. 

Lo ! my joy is gone into darkness ; it is crept into the 
caverns of the mountains. 

Once, when the even came, I went out and was glad .* 

I stretched out my eager eye, and waited thy return. 

Behold, thou earnest f Thon earnest manfully rowing on, vjring 
with young and old. 

Never didst thou return empty from the sea; thy kajak 
brought its nerer-failing load of seals or sea- fowl. 

Thy mother, sb e kindled the fire and boiled ; she boiled 
what thy hand acquired. 

Thy mother, she spread thy booty before many invited 
guests, and I took my portion among them. 
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Thoa eipiedft the ehellop'e eoerlat etreemar from far, and 
jojfnllj ahontadat: ** Behold, Lara **oomath !” 

Thoo akippadat orar the atrand with haata, and thj hand 
"took hold-of tha,gnnnal of the ahaUop. 

Than ware they aaala prodoMd, and thy mother aeparatad the 
blnboar ; for thia thoa reoeivadat ahirta of linen, 
and iron barba for thy* apeara and arrowa. 

Bat now, alaa, 'tia over ! when 1 think on thee, my bowela are 
moved within me.- 

O, ooaU I weep like othera ! for then might I alleviate my 
pain. 

What ahall 1 wiah for more on earth P Death ia now become 
the moat deairable thing. 

Bat then, who ahall provide for my wife, and the reat of my 
tender ohilaren I 

I will atill live a little while ; bat mj joy ahall conaiat 
henceforth la denying myaelf ail that ia deairable 
to man. 
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THB UNITED STATES. 




A great part of what are now called the United 
States’’ belonged to Britain till the year 1775, when 
the colonists rebelled against the Gtorernment, and finally 
succeeded in throwing off the British yoke. Their 
independence was acknowledged in 1783, when the first 
Congress assembled in Philadelphia. In 1789, the con- 
stitution was adopted and Washington was elected. 
President. Literary institations are numerous and the 
Bepublio can boast of not a few distinguished names in 
science and letters. Music is much oultiTated in this 
countiy both publicly and in private families. The 
Philharmonic Society of New York, foimded April, 1842, 
has for its object the cultivation and performance of 
instrumental music. Its first concert was given at the 
Apollo Booms, December 7, 1842. The Chinese Boonm, 
Niblo’s Oarden, Irving Hall, and the. Academy of Music, 
have been successively used for the concerts and public 
rehearsals. The Philharmonic Society, Brooklyn, New 
York, which was incorporated in 1857, has for its object 
the advancement of music in the city of Brooklyn, 
by procuring the public performance of the best works in 
this department of art.” Under thd auspices of this 
Society, important works have been produced for the 
first time dn America, including several by native com- 
posers. Philadelphia is remarkable- among the cities of 
the United States for its musical life. No leas 
fha.n 65 Musical Societies exist within its precincts* The 
Musical Fund Society, which is the oldest of all, was 
established February, 1820* Among the other institu- 
tions are the Beethoven Society organised in 1869 1 the 
Orpheus Club (a choral society for men’s voices), orgsr 
nised August, 1872 ; and the Oeoiliaa Society, organised 
May25, 1V5. The University of Pennsylvania^ located 
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in Philadelphia, has eatablished a facnltj of miuic aifd 
confers musical degrees. Among the other musical or- 
ganisations of the United States may be specified the Col- 
lege of Music (established 1672) attached to the Boston 
Uniyersitj, Massachusetts ; the Peabody Institute, Balifi- 
more, Maiyland, founded by George Peabody in 185'/^ ; 
and the College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, which was 
incorporated in 1878. A feature peculiar to the United 
States is the Normal Musical Institutes,” held in the 
summei^ ‘ at some aea-side or mountain watering-pl^e, 
by leading professors, with the object of giving higher 
lessons to would-be teachers. Another feature is the 
holding of a meeting of teachers from all. parts of the 
Union, once .a year, also in the summer. The meeting, 
the place of which is previously fixed, is called, The 
National Music Teachers’ Association,” and hereat 
matters of interest to the profession are discussed and 
lectures deliveved. ^Out of this has started, since 1884, 
the American College of Musicians, the object of which 
is te examine candidates for employment as teachers, and 
to grant graded certificates of ability. ‘ The principle of 
what is known as the American oVgan was first dis- 
covered about 1835 by a workman in the factory of 
M. Alexandre, the most celebrated harmonium-maker 
of Paris. M« Alexandre constructed a few instruments 
on this plan, but as they wanted in expressiv^power, he 
soon gave up the plan. The workman subsequently went 
to America carrying his invention with him. The 
instruments first made in Amerioh were known as 
'^ifelodeous” or Melodiums,” and the American 
oi^n, under it* present name, and with various im- 
provements suggested by experience, was first introduced 
by Messrs. Mason and Hamlin of Boston, about I860. 
Sinoe then it has become a general favonte, both in 
America and Europe. 
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The work called Blare Songs of the United StitiMl,” 
published in New York in 1871^ contains a rery large 
collection of the words and tunes of Negro songs. Prior 
to their emancipation in 1865^ the Negroes danced 6r 
sung to traditional tunesj some of which were hela*to 
hare come from Afrlcai their original home. Most of 
their present tunes show traces of Catholic or Methodist 
teachings. The Negroes pay a great deal of attention 
to rhythm. A Jig is inrariably accompanied with bones 
(played like castanets), or tambourines, and when neither 
is arailable, with the alternate slapping of their lia/nds 
together and on their knees. The Banjo is also an 
instrument in use among them. They sing while 
engaged in loading or unloading ships, or in pumpinjpp a. 
fire-engine, or in any other work where they have to 
move in company. One of them gives a line or tWo, 
while the rest form the chorus by singing the refrain. 
Sometimes, when the words are not remembered, impro- 
visation id resorted to. The Negro Minstrel show, a 
specimen of which is known as tho ^'Christy’s Minstrels,** 
had its origin in Jim Crow,*’ — the name both of the 

song and of the Negro whoso performance of it was 
so much admired in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1830. 
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ALASKA.* 

The drum and the rattle are the native instruments 
I of the Indians of Alaska falong the north coast of 
which the Eskimos live). The size of the former Taries 
greatly, from 3 feet to 7 inches in diameter, as would 
appear from collections of specimoAS contained in the 
; American Museum of Natural History. The stick of the 
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former is made of a thin piece of wood bent back at the 
end so as to form a. loop, and decorated with eagle's 
feathers. The use of the rattle dates from a very 
remote period. It is said that in days of yore an old 
man and his nephew lived in the Nass River country. 
Being provoked by the conduct of the latter, who was 
nn idle and worthless fellow, the former put an axe into 
his hand and sent him to the forest to cut down a 
tree for fire-wood. In the centre of a large tree 
which tcbe nephew felled and commenced to split 
up, he found a rattle, waist cloth, and other dancing 
gear. These he took with him to his uncle who put 
them into use at once, and from these all others were 
copied by visitors. This is all that' is known in the 
country regarding the origin and use of the rattle. The 
variety of this instrument, used by the chiefs in their 
dances, is generally in the form of a crow, the under-half 
carved to represent an owl, and on the back a dead man 
with protruding tongue, and other figures such as the 
frog, land otter, kingfisher, &c. The rattle is also an 
important article in the functions of the Shaman, the 
Aiaskan prophet or medicine man. It is used both in 
his exhibition dances and in the treatment of the sick. 
The Shams^n’s ra'.tle, which is usually ornamented 
with the skin of the ermine, is sometimes carved to 
represent the crow, or the oyster-catcher,, and on the 
outside the land otter, mountain-goat, mink, devil-fish, 
and the witches and spirits. Some of these rattles 
represent or spirit of the drowned”, a 

creature h^ilf-way between man and otter, who cannot 
sing, but only whistle, and is supposed to be constantly 
playing tricks on mortals. In the collection of the late 
Mr. John Crossby Brown of New Tork, there is a curious 
rattle from Basbonisky, which consists of a long stick 
ornamented with feathers, to which is attached, by a 
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cord of sinewB^ a small wooden box filled with pebbles. | 
In this collection is also to be found a rude stringed 
instrument from Yac-a-tat. The bodj of this is made 
of thin pieces of wood, neatly fastened together, and 
painted or stained with a yariety of rude figures in red 
and blue. It is mounted with two strings. Although 
this specimen was obtained from a tribe of Indians who 
come rarely in contact with white people, it is surmised 
that it is only a rude imitation of some instrument of 
the violin kind which the tribe might have come across 
by some chance or other. In addition to the drum and 
the rattle which the Shaman uses in his ceremonies; 
there are a number of wooden sticks which are distri- 
buted to various members of his family, and are beaten 
by them upon the floor of the house where he is to 
practise, as a sort of accompaniment to the drum and 
the chant which he sings. 

DAKOTA. 

The musical instruments of the Sioux, the natives ; 
of Dakota, are the drum, rattle, tapper, whistle, flute, 
and flageolet. The drums are of three kinds, vis., (1) 
the war drum, which consists of a frame of wood with 
a single head of skin (which is moistened in order to 
secure the required sound), is usually painted black, 
and is beaten with a stick similar to that used by the 
Shamans of Alaska; (2) the conjuror’s or medicine 
man’s drum, which has its two heads profusely smeared | 
with Vermillion, is never moistened, and is beaten with 
a wooden stick with a head of hollow rawhide ; and 
(3J the common or lay man’s 'drum, which is usually not 
much decorated, and is considered very sedative in its 
effects. The rattle of the Sioux is made of all sorts of 
materials, such as wood, bits of copper and tin, bells, 
pieces of horn, elk tusks, deer toes, bones, quills, turtle f 
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shelli^ and el^en the luttleB of the rattle snake. 
The bracelet rattle which consists of a piece of 
rawhide, to which are attached bits of tin and bone, is 
used in orchelitra playing. The conjuror’s rattle is 
made by the conjuror himself with mysterious* cere- 
monies, and 4ach is prepared for the occasion it is 
required, haring somewhere about it the image or 
images of the special spirit who is snpposed to preside 
orer the ceremony at which it is to be used. The 
tappen” plays an important part in the orchestral 
performances of the Dakotas. It is a smooth, hard rod 
about 12 or 18 inches in length, held lightly with the 
lingers of the right hand, and tapped briskly upon some 
sonorous object such as the blade of a tomahawk or a 
buffalo rib. The whistle of the Sioux is made of a 
hollow bone, or quill, or a wooden cylinder, and is used 
; sometimes singly, and sometimes iu pairs or three, but | 
never exceeding the last number. The war-whistle, 
which is used exclusively by the chiefs, is made of a 
piece of bone and yields twe distinct tones, according as 
it is blown through one end or tho other. The J7er/m- 
kka-so-so, or the long flute or Moose-Call, is one of tlie 
peculiar wind iustiniments of the Sioux. The instru- 
ment is 3 to 4 feet long and its compass an octave, the ; 
scale being produced by the force of the breath. The ; 
notes of this flute are supposed to resemble the whist- 
ling tones of the love-sick elk.” The Cho^tonla, or the 
love flute, which is made generally of a single piece of 
wood and furnished with six flnger-holcs, is a kind of 
I flageolet without a reed, , and produces upon it melodies^ 
which are said to resemble in character many Scotch 
and Irish airs. This flute is indispensable to the 
Dakotas for the purpose of courting their lady-loves. 
The scalp dance and the dog dance are two of the 
chief terpsichorean exercises of the Sioux. Tho 
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former is performed in the night by the light of 
their torches, just before going to bed. When a victo- 
rious party return from war, bringing home with them 
the scalps of their enemies, a number of young women 
are selected to stand in the centre of a circle, holding up 
these scalps, while the warriors dance, or rather jump, 
round them, brandishing their weapons and giving forth 
a frantic yell. This dance is performed for fifteen 
nights in succession, and is supposed to be propitiatory 
of the spirits of the slain. The dog dance is a very 
repulsive performance. In this, the hearts and livers of 
two or more slain dogs are cut into strips, and, in a raw 
state, hung as high as a man’s head, upon two crotches. 
The dancers then proclaim their own exploits, and at the 
same time proceed two at a time to the stake and bite 
o£E a piece of the hearts or livers and swallow it. Care 
is taken that the step is not lost nor the harmony of 
their voices interrupted, during the devouring process. 
The meaning of the dance is that none can join in it 
who cannot boast that he has killed his foe and 
swallowed a piece of his heart. 


ARIZONA. 


Tlie Apaches of Arizona have drums, rattles, and 
wind instruments similar in cLamcter to those of tho 
Sioux. Mr. J. CroBsby Brown collected a small flute con- 
sisting of a reed with four finger-holes. The specimen, 
however, is an extremely rare one. The Apaches also have 
a small violin which is mounted with a single string 
made of a number of horse-hairs. Tho bow is furnished 
with a coarse string of horse hair. The Pueblos of 
Arizona possess rattles of different kinds as their princi- 
pal instruments. The common variety of the rattle is a 
gourd filled with small stones. Another variety is made 
of the shell of a turtle to yirhich ai*e attached, by strips of 
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rawhide^ bits of bon6| horn, &c. It is fastened abofe me 
knee of the dancer hj a cord of rawhidCi and makes a 
sound in time with the moyements of his body. 

NEW MEXICO. 

The Moqnis of New Mexico nse seyeral yarieties ux 
the (conrd rattle. One of their rattles is represented by 
a notched sticky which is played by moying a wand of 
willo3^ across the notches. This is nsed to keep time in 
iheif dslhces. The people of New Mexico haye a sheep 
bell^ which is a rude bell made out of the horn 
of fhe sheep of the Bocky Mountains which tra- 
yerse the country. The clapper consists of a small 
stone fastened to the end of a strip of rawhide. Or. 
Schoolcraft makes mention of a curious dance of the 
Moquis of New Mexico in which twenty men and as 
many womenj dressed in a fantastic fashion^ took part. 
The gourd rattle kept time with the performance. 
The dancers furnished their own music, and a most 
strange sound it was, resembling yeiy much the noise, 
on a large scale, of a swarm of blue-bottle flies in an 
empty hogshead. Each one was rolling out aw aw aw, 
in a deep bass tone ; and the sound coming through a 
hollow yisor produced the effect described/’ 

BRITISH AMERICA. 


CANADA. 

Canada was discoyered in 1407 by John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot. It'was taken possession of by the French 
in 1685. In 1608, Quebec, the flrst settlement, wse 
founded ; and for many years the French were engaged in 
conflicts with the aborigind tribes of Indians. In 1759, 
Quebec was taken by the British under General Wolfe, 
in 1768, the whole territory of Canada was ceded 
to the British by the treaty of Paris. . Lieutenant Back 
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who accompanied Captain Franklin in his expedition 
for exploring the country from Hudson’s Bay to the 
mouth of the Copper Mine riyer, collected a number 
of airs as he heard them sung by the Yoageurs” or 
Canadian boatmen ; and these airsj with symphonies 
and accompaniments^ but without the words, were pub- 
lished by Edward Knight in 1823. Lieutenant Back 
says : “ They were gathered in a three years’ intercourse 
with the Canadians ; by whom they are sung, as they 
paddle down the rivers, sotlo voccy and in a subdued tone, 
as they near the Rapids/ but with a burst of exultation, 
when the peril is over.” They are pretty and melodious, 
but cannot be accepted as genuine specimens of Indian 
national melodies as they are a composite of European 
music and the simple notes of the natives. The Yau- 
devilles of France and the ballads of England seem to 
have entered largely into the composition of these 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The Haida Indians of British Columbia use dance- 
rattles almost similar to those in use among the 
Thlinkets of Alaska. They have also a number of 
wooden pipes and other wind instruments, varying in 
length and shape. Besides these, the Haidas possess 
also a small instrument with two tubes *on the syrinx 
principle, and a well-constructed flute with four flnger- 
holes. The Emmons collection is said to contain a very 
curious instrument, in which the windy instead of being 
furnished by the breath of the performer, is supplied by 
the action of a small bellows of wood and skin. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

The Ahts of Yancouver Island are remarkable for 
the accuracy of their ear. They are^ able to reproduce 
exactly both the notes and the expression of European 
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Bongs^ after they have heard them for a few times. At 

their dances, the spectators sing, and beat time on 
their wooden dishes and bearskin drums. In some 
cases the dancers join in the song. The performances 
ot ihe sorcerers among the Ahts are also accompanied 
by the beating of bearskin drums and are characterised 
by a frightful howling. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico, which was wrested from the natives by the 
l^paniards under Cortez in 1521, continued in the posses- 
sion of Spain till 1821, when it became an independent 
federal republic. In 1864, Maxmilian, son of Archduke 
Charles of Austria, was elected Emperor of Mez ico. 
By Imperial decree, 1865, all Negroes on Mexican soil 
were made free, subject to surveillance for five years. 
In June 1867, Mexico ceased to be an empire by the abdi- 
cation of Maxmilian, who was taken prisoner by the 
republican forces and shot by sentence of a military 
tribunal, and again became a federal republic. The 
capital of the country, Mexico, has several theatres and 
an academy of arts. 

The Aztecas were supposed to have entered Mexico 
about 640 after the Christian era. There are records 
in existence showing the advancement which the 
Aztecas made in the pursuits of the arts and sciences. 

It is said that the natives of Mexico erected stupendous 
edifices which rivalled those of Egypt ; that thby had 
calendars carrying back the notion of time and marking ; 
the different passages of their history; and that* they i 
had historical paintings of which the traditional ex- 
planation was repeated orally by the Mexicans to some 
of their conquerors,, and Spanish and Italian ecclesiasticB. 
The little flageolets and whistles of the ancient 
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American Indians, of which many* have been found in 
tombs, especially in Mexico and in Central America, 
are of pottery formed to represent animals, and bear, 
in many other respects,*; a close resemblance to the 
Babylonian pipe. Carl Engel gives the scale of one 
of these flageolets with four finger-holes, which seems 
to be one of the pentatonic order, the notes represent- 
ed being A, B, C Sharp, E and P. sharp. He also 
mentions a long wooden trumpet in present use in 
Mexico called Acoeotle, or daring which derives its desig- 
nation from the dry stalk of a plant (known among 
the Indians by the name of Acocotl) of which the tube 
is made. The peculiarity of the instrument lies in the 
fact that the performer does not blow into it, but 
inhales the air through it ; in other words, he produces 
the sound by sucking the mouth-piece. There is a 
kind of rattle in use in Mexico which is represented by a 
notched stick and played by passing a thin wand of wood 
over the notches. Among the instruments introduced 
into the country by the European invaders and in 
present use are the tiuitar (strung with ten strings of 
gut) ; the Bandolon (strung with <> sets of 3 wire strings 
and played with a small plectrum); and the Harp (mount- 
ed with 32 gut and 5 wire strings and having its head 
carved, as in some specimens, to represent a serpent). 
With regard to the form and cliaracter of the musical j 
instruments of the early Mexicans, Mr. Bowbotham i 
in his '^History of Music,” 1885, makes the fol- \ 
lowing observations : — They made their whistles 
in the shape of birds, irogB, men's heads ; their 
teponaztlis, even the ordinary ones, were* covered with 
I carvings, but the teponaztlis used in war — the war 
drums, as we should call them — were cut in the 
figure of a man crouching on his knees ; his back was 
the dvmxiy and he had eyes of bone and beautifully j 
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braided bair^ ear-rinqs^ necklaces, and boat-shaped 
shoes on his feet, all carred in a mulberry-colored ivood, 
and highly burnished. And while other nations hare 
been content to make theii tambourines of a round 
frame covered i/vith a piece of skin, the Mexicans made 
theirs in the form of a snake biting a tortoise's head. 
The snake was coiled uo in three coils on the tortoise’s 
buck, and the ar<*h of its neck served as a handle, and 
the belly of the tortoise served as the tambourine, being 
made of a fat slice of tortoise shell (the rest of the ; 
tortoise was of wood) and struck by the light hand, 
while the instrauient itself wns held by the left. And 
here was a peculiar thing about these snakes and tortoise 
tambourines : there were holes in the tortoise's back 
which served as stops, and were covered by the lingers. 

So delicate an ear hrfd the Mexicans for all the shades 
of percussional sounds, that they 'could appreciate the 
variation caused by the stopping and unstopping of a 
hole in the body of a tambourine no bigger than the 
hole of an ordinary flute-stop. And they had rattles in 
the shajie of a shake crushing a toad in its coils ; and 
things very much like the Chinese egg-instruments, that 
were really flageolets with two mouth-pieces, that could 
playa bass and a treble at the same time ; and pipes 
and rattles combined in the form of ’'^ree human heads, 
supporting a pedestal — the pedestal ».as the pipe, and 
the heads, which were filled with stones, were the 
rattles;” 

NORFOLK SOUND. 

Captain Dixon, in his Voyage Found thg World,” 
London, 1789, states that the Indians of Norfolk Sound, 
North-Western America, have a great variety of tunes, 
but the method of performing them is univergally the 
same. He thus describes their musical performanotss : — | 
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The Chief (who. alwaye condnote the Tooel oonoert) 
pots on a large coat^ made of the elk skin tanned, rpond 
the lower part of which is one, or sometimes two rows 
of dried berries, or the beaks of birds, which make a 
rattling noise whenever he moves. In his hand he has 
a rattle, or more commonlj sr contrivance to answer the 
same end, which, is of* a circular form,, about nine 
inches in diameter, and made of three small sticks bent 
round at different distances from* each other. Oreat 
numbers of bird’s beaks and dried berries are tied to 
thta curious instrument, which is shaken bj the ohieT 
with great glee, and in his Opinion makes no small addi- 
tion to the concert. Their songs generally consist of 
several stanzas, to each of which is added a chorus. The 
beginning of each stanza is given out by the chief alone, 
after which both men and women join .and sing in 
octaves, beating time regularly with their hands or 
paddles. Meanwhile the chief shakes his rattles and 
makes a thousand ridiculous g^ticulations, singing at 
intervals in different notes from the rest j and this mirth 
generally continues near half-an-hour without inter- 
mission.” Captain Dixon has transcribed one of these 
songs in which the chief sings out the words Al-la 
coosch” followed by an interminable series of the 
qrllable hoh” ** hoh” *' hoh,” and the women and the 
men sing the words paigh aKla coosch al-la coosch 
al-la” ** heig-ha haigh haigh haigh”— followed by 
repetitions of the latter phrases. 

PORT DBS FRANCAIS. 




Ia Perouse, author of Voyage de La Perouse 
autour de monde,” relates, with reference to the people 
of Fort des Francais (who belong to the same nation as 
the people of Norfolk Sound), that he frequently heard 
them singing. When the chief of a tribe came to visit 







him on board the ship, he usually approached singing^ 
and crossing his arms os a sign of friendship. Having 
come on board with liis followers, they used to p >rform 
some pantomime relating to a combat^ a surprise, or a 
death. The song which preceded this pantomimic dance 
is diMCvibcd as pleasantly melodious, and to some extent, 
it was also possessed of harinohy. Some of the women 
sang the melody an octave higher than the men, except 
i n the two bars where* it descends rather low ; here they 
wbiihr' frequently pause. Some of the women sang an 
nccoiiipaiiimeiit exactly a third above the melody. 

NOOTKA SOUND. 

The various hordes who inhabit Nootka Sound and 
the lower tracts of the Columbia River are included in 
the southern tribes termed Nootka Columbians. They 
differ fmiu the norlhern tribes in being fatter and 
more imiscular, in having their cheek-bones more pronii- 
iieiit, and in their complexion Laving more of the copper 
hue. The practice of Hatteniiig the head (the operation 
being performed on the heads of new-born infants) is 
universal among the Nootka Columbians. These people 
are distinguished from the native Americans in general 
on account of tlieir remarkable fondness for music. 
Captain Cook speaks highly of thtf skill which they dis- 
play ill the composition of their songs. ** Their music,” 
ho obsevvos. ** is not of that confiiied sort found among 
many rude nations ; for the variations are very numerous 
and expi'essive, and the cadence and melody powerfully 
soothing.” 

LAKE SUPERIOR. 

The Ojibbeways, otherwise called Chipiieways, who 
are now 'situated around Lake Superior, extending 
north-west towards Lake Wiiiiii}>eg, and west to* 
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Bed Biyer, are reckoned a tribe of the nerthem branch 
of the great Algonqnin-Lentpe family. The following 
two ipecimens of their songs appeared in Kohl’s '**Kitcfai- 
Oami” 

BOm OF AN OJIBBEWAT INDIAN OIBLb 

Dear friend, worthy friend, look dp, look op ! 

Oar Ninimoshin * has proniised that in throe months 
he will be hei'e again. 

The time has nearly expired, and the end is quickly 
approaching. 

To-morrow, perhaps, we shall see his ied canoe in the 
white foam of the cataracts ; 

To-inorrow, perhaps, see him sitting in his red canoe, 
our sonbomt friend ! 

SONG OF AN OnBBEWAT IlfDIAN YOUTH. 

[This song was made by a young Indian warrior^ to 
ocmsole his three sisters who were mourning for him at 
home.] 

Weep not, ye three sisten, for your brother ! 

For yonr brother is a brare ! 

Weep not, yS three sisters, for yonr brother ! 

For yonr brother is a man ! . 

Weep not, ye three sisters, for yonr brother ! 

For he is ihtuming as a rictor ! 

• OoeslB, or friead. 





THE WEST INDIES. 


CUBA. I 

e UBAi Tvhich ia the largrest of the West India Islands, | 
was discovered* by Columbus in his first voya^^e in < 
1493. In 1511, the first settUunent was made by the \ 
Spaniards, and soon after the aboriginal inhabitants were ' 
almost wholly extirpated. The Negroes of Cuba have tlie j 
rattles and drums as their principal instruments. There j 
are several rarieties of the former in use. The Cucha, | 
a kind of Maracck (or rattle), is made of Castilla cane, ) 
with hard seeds resembling marbles inside. It is used | 
by the Creoles as an accompaniment to the Guitar. The 
Marufja is a tin rattle, with shot inside. The Gniro is 
a long thin gourd, with notches cut on the back, along { 
which a thin stick is scraped. The Guiro is sometimes j 


made of tin. Tlic Tohnia is a rude drum made of a 
wooden keg, and having its two. heads covered with 
hide. 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus in 1494, 
colonized by the Spaniards in *1510, and taken by the 
English in 1G55. In 1807, the slave trade was abolished, 
and on the abolition of slavery in the British possessions 
in 1833, a very large sum was paid by the Government 
aa compensation to the slave-owners. The following 
little song refers to a harrowing incident which took 
place, shortly before the abolition of slavery in Jamaica, 
on an estate called ** Spring Garden,” the owner of 
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whioh^** says Mr. Mathew Gregory Lewis, in hie 
Jonmal of ,a Itesidepce ainon^ the Negi'oee in the 
West Indies/’ London, 1845, it quoted as the cmeleet 
proprietor that ever disgi^aced Jamaica.” The incident 
ie described by Mr. Lewie as follows It wa# hie 
constant practice, whonever a sick Negro was pronounc- 
ed incurable, to order the poor wretch to be carried to a 
solitary rale upon his estate, called the Oulley, whore he 
was thrown down and abandoned to his fate— which fate 
was geneinlly to be half devoured by the John-crowa 
before death had put an end to hie sufferings. By this 
proceeding the avaricious oirner avoided the expense 
of maintaining the slave during his last illness ; and in 
order that he might be as little a loser ns possible, he 
always enjoined the Negro bearers of the dying man to 
strip him naked before leaving the Guiley, and not to 
forget to bring back his frock and the board on which 
he had been carried down. One poor crefnture, while in 
the Oct of being removed, screamed out most piteously 
that he was not dead yet, and implored not to be left 
to perish in the Gulley in a manner so horrible. His 
cries had no effect upon his master, but operated so 
forcibly on the less marble hearts of his fedow slaves, 
that in the night some of them removed him back to 
the Negro village privately, and nursed him there with 
so much cart that he recovered, and left the* estate un- 
questioned and undiscovered. Unluckily, one day the 
master was passing through Kingston, when, on turning 
the corner of a street suddenly, he found himself face 
to face with the Negro whom he li^ supposed long ago 
to have been, picked to the bones in the Oulley.* He 
immediately seii^d him, claimed him as his slave, and 
ordered his attendants to convey liim to his house ; but 
the fellow’s cry attracted a crowd round them before 
he could be dragged awav s he related his melancholy 
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story, and the singular manner in which he had re- 
covered his life and liberty ; and the public indignation 
was so forcibly excited by the shocking tale, that Mr. 

I B....wa8 glad to save himself from being torn to pieces, 

I by « precipitate retreat from Kingston, and never 
ventured to advanced his claim to the Negro a second 
time.” 

SONG OP THE NEGRO SLAVES IN JAMAICA. 



I^ke him to the Galley ! Take him to the Galley I 
Dut bringee back the frock and boai^. 

** 0 ! miiRsa, masRa ! me no deadee yet ! ” 

Tako him to the Galley 1 Take him to the Galley ! 
Carry him along ! 


I 


1 

ji 



j CENTRAL AMERICA. 


T he mtnical initrameati of the aboriginal tribes of 
Central America eonnst chiefly of drums, rattles, 
whistles, and flutes. The Indians of the South-eastern 
Costa Rica use a rattle which is represented by a gourd 
fllled with pebbles. The handle is made of a small bone 
find is held in place by a cord of sinews. T&e Marimha 
(which has been already described as an instrument, 
peculiar to Africa) is in great frror with -tiie Negroes of 
Guatemala, who are said to hare introduced its use from 
It has, in some of the specimens, twenty-two 
srooden keys, beneath which are placed hollow pieces 
of wood for the purposes of resonance. It is playdd with 
rabber-tipped hammers, and sometimes three persons 
ploy on one instrument at the same time. 


I 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


S other parts of the New World, the principal 
instruments in use in South America ore drums, 
rattled, flutes, whistles, trumpets, and Pandean pipes. 
The Po/u/o, which is a sacied trumpet made of wood, 
now diminishing in number, is used by a number of 
tribes in the vicinity of Orinoco, and held in great 
veneration. It is said that one must be of pure morals 
and have lived single before he could be initiated into 
the mysteries of the Botuto. The Ture is in general use 
among several Indian tribes on the river Amazon Tho 
employ it chiefly in war. It is like an Oboe or a Clario- 
net mud produces a harsh and loud sound. It may be 
mentioned here in passing that the Aryans of India had 
a war trumpet which was called Turi, The fact th^t 
many of the South America tribes use the conch as a 
trumpet is an additional couflrmation of the supposition 
that America was in the olden days coloni/ed by the 
people of India. 
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GUIANA 

Qoiuia was ditco?ered in 1504. The Dotch formed 
the first settlement in 1558^ on the Pomeroon ; the 
British in 1590| near Berbioe ana Snrinam. In. 1667| 
the Bxitish settlements were giren np to the Datcbi 
but again re-ooonpied bj the English ; and in 1814 the 
settlements between the Corentyn and Ifarony rirers 
were restored to the Dutch. In the Journal of the 
Ethnological Society of London, Yol I» Sir B. Schom- 
burgk says, with reference to a son?, which coniisted 
only of three notes, that the Macusi — one of the Indian 
tribes of Ouiansr-*' amuse themselres for hours 
singing this monotonous song, the words of which, 
Aaj-a, Aawi, hare no farther signification/’ Refer 
ring to the Pehi, a rattle of the Indinns of Guiana, 
mentioned under the heading of ** The Savage 
Nations” in the present work, the luUsionaries say 
that the iiatires would not dare to shake it except on > 
special occasions. They would rattle it all night over a I 
person who was ill, and at the same time siiig^ their wild | 
songs.” * The maquar s dance is the most curious of all j 
the Guianan dances. It is called after the ngiquairi, | 
or whip, which forms its principal element. The object { 
of the dance is giving and receiving cuts with the whip, | 
and though the hurt given in the contest is sometimos I 
severe, the utmost good humour prevails during the I 
performance. One of the dances of the Aiuwaks is | 
described as rather picturesque in its character. Twelve | 
young men arrange themselves in parallel rows, but | 
Instead of carrying maquarri whips, they bear slender ; 
rods, the ends of which they strike * against the gjouiid, $ 
keeping time with the measure, tvhile they dance back^ i 
ward and forward. These rods are tipped " ith small \ 
gourds having stones inside. From ti>iio to time the \ 
women run up to the dancers, seize their arms, and > 





dance with them, but when the men claeh the rattling 
ornaments of beetle’s wing eases with whieh their wrists 
and legs are decorated, the women give np their hold, 
and fly back to thev ‘companions like so many fidi^ten- 
ed deer; One of the dances of the Waran tribes consists 
of stqw, accompanied with stampings while the dancers 
throw their ri^t arms orer their ri^t»hand neighbour’s 
shonld’ers, send their left arms roond their left-hand 
neighbour’s waist, swaying tbeir bodies to and fro. 
Sometimes the women would iiuert themselTes between 
the men and join in the performance. This dance is 
intended to represent the antics of a herd Of kaironniea, 
or bush hogs, and the chant, whieh is sung in unison, is 
a succession of mocking or jeering expressions. Mr. H. 
Bemau collected from Guiana a ra^er elegantly 
formed tattle. The small hollow gourd which forms 
part of this rattle is suspended frrom a series of three 
hoops which ’are strung with beetle wings. The 
slightest movement of the string by which the instru- 
ment is h€dd sets all the wings clattering against each 
other, and the noise produced thereby i> described as 
wonderfril in its effect. The natives of Guiana make 
ffutes of the bamboo, and sometimes of the leg bone of 
^e jaguar. A modem specimen of a Pandean pipe 
collected from Guiana is described as consisting of 
fourteen reed pipes, arranged in sets of two, and varying 
in length from 4 feet 2 inches to 5 feet 10 inches. These 
are set in a hollowed and rounded piece of wood, one 
end of which is furnished with a hole for the breath. 
The hands of the performer rest against the sides of 
j this, while the fingers cover a series of small holes in 
the pipes, just above the .wooden handle. The instru- 
ment is held and played like the Chinese C&stip, and is 
identical in form to the Phan which is’met wjth 
in the northern part of Siam and in the Laos state. 


COLOMBIA. 

OfiM of tlie repreaoatatiTe instnunonts of the Umted 
State* of Colombia is the Tambtau whioh is a dram 
made bj the Indian* near Carthagen^ the capital 
Bolivia. The bod j is made of a single' pieM oi oork 
irood, hollowed and oorered with a head- of skin which 
is kept in place bj a rope made of the bark of the santo 
tree. As in the case of the Mridanga of India, a 
number of wooden wedges are inserted between the rope 
and the body of the dram, and by poshing these np or 
down the tension of the skin may be increased or 
decreased. The El Ptto is a rode fife also made by the 
Twdia.fi« near Oarthagena. A rattle box is in nse in the 
remote Tsllq^s of the Andes, ^is consists of a round, 
wooden box, in the interior of which a number of 
wooden pins are crossed at right angles in such a way 
as to obstruct the free motion of the imed with which the 
box is filled. This rattle is used to accompany singing 
and dancing. 

PERU. 

Among the PeruTian nations, the dominant race 
were the Qnichnas, or Incas, distinguished by their 
language, which is tbeQuichuan. Peru was conquered 
from the dynasty of the Incas by ihe troops of Pisarro 
in 1682, from which time it remained one of the most 
important possessions of Spain, until its independence 
in 1821. When it was first visited by the Spaniards, 
Peru was, with the exception of Mexico, the most 
civilised coinntiy in the New World. It is stated that 
the old Incas calculated with accuracy the duration of 
the solar year ; had acquired the art of sculpture ; re- 
corded the events of history by symbols and by quipus, 
or knotted cords ; worked the precious metals ; had a 
code of laws ; practised oratory, poetry and music ; and 
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had a regularly organised Government. Like the 
Bajputs of Fiidia/the royal dynasty of the Incas were 
the offspring of the Snn^ which was considered the 
visible repri>»sentative of Pachacamaci the invisible Ood| 
and to which they erected temples where service was 
performed by consecrated virgins. The nearest relative 
of the reigning Incas was the high-priest. A copper 
boll was discovered in one of the to;mbs of the ancient 
Perui^nsi and is now preserved in the Museum of 
Antiquities in Lima (the capital city of Peru). This 
bell bears a resemblance to the little hand-beH called 
Dr£/bu which is used by the Buddhist priests of Ladak in 
their religious services. The ancient Peruvians had a 
kind of syrinx called Jluayra-pahura, Several instru- 
ments of this kind, made either of reed or of stone, have 
been discovered in the ancient tombs. There is a speci- 
men'in the British Museum, which consists of a double 
row of reed-pipes, of which one is open below, and the 
other closed. The music of the ancient Inca Peruvians, 
as also of the Aztecs ir Mexico, was founded on the 
pentatonic scale. In' specimens of the old Peruvian 
songs, called Haravi, no indications of the use of this 
scale arc traceable ; and the reason given for this 
is that these specimens are tainted by the influence 
which Spanish music exercised over them. 

CHILI. 

Ciiili nns invaded and taken possession of by the 
Spaniards after the conquest of Peru, and a settlement ; 
formed at Santiago in 1541. The colonists threw off the I 
yoke of Spain 1818, when the countty became an in- 
dependent Bepublic. The aborigines (Araucaniaus) 
inhabit almost exclusively the country south of the 
^iobio River. The Araucaniaus form a branch of the 
Andian family of South America. They are a celebrat- 
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ed wir-lika race who defended long the moantaina of 
Chili against the Spaniards. The following Exlempore 
Song of Arancanian Indian Women, engaged in grinding 
com,’* appeared in The Araucaniana : or. Notes of a 
Tour among the Indian Tribes of Southern Chili bj 
S. B. Smith, London, 1855 : — 


We are grinding wheat for the stranger 
Who has come from a long way off. 

May the flour be white to his eye, 

And pleasant to bis taste : 

For he has brought us beads ; 

tie has given ns hells to deck our hair. 

The watchmen in the town of Valparaiso carry a. 
loud and shrill whistle, the sounds of which are varied 
as occasion requires, and by it a Police force can be 
collected in a few moments. When they cry the hour, 
which, it is said, they do in a pleasing manner, they 
all sing the same tune, but the pitch is ranged accord- 
ing to the scope of the voice. The words sung are~ 
^^Viva Chili ! Viva Chili ! Lasdiez anda, y serena In 
the morning a prayer is added — Ave Maria purissima, 
las cinco y media.!* The music is the same as that of 
the night-song, a few notes being added for the addi- 
tional words. 


\ BRAZIL. 

\ 

\ 

) Brazifwas discovered by the Portuguese in the year 
I 1500, and begun to be colonized by them in 1531. In 
I 1808, John VI. of Portugal took up his residence in 
I Brazil ; and in 1815 constituted it a kingdom. In 1822 
I it declared itself an independent state, and the Gorern- 
I ment was vested in hereditary Emperor (spi-ung from 
I the Royal fan^ily of Portugal), a senate elected for life 
by the Emperor, anda representative chamber chosen 
< by the people. In 1891, a disturbance took place. 
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resulting in Dorn Pedro^ the last Emperor, abdicating 
the thVone, and in Brazil being declared a republic. 
The Eastern Guarani are the Tupi, or natire inliabi- 
tants of Brazil. The general language of Brazil is 
called Tupi from the name of the first Indians who 
were converted to Christianity. The aboriginal in- 
habitants are said to employ harmony in their songs. 
In his Narrative of the United States Expedition,*’ 
Captaip Wilkes says of the Negro slaves in Bio de 
Janeiro /"the capital city of Brazil;: — ^'The coffee- 
carriers go along in large gangs of twenty or thirty, 
singing. One half take the air, with one or two keeping 
up a kind of hum on the Common Chords and the re- 
minder finish the bar”, the bar” here being evidently 
meant for a musical phrase or sentence. Dr. von ^pix 
and Dr« von Martius (Munich, 1828), have published a 
number of songs and dance tunes of the Indian tribee 
in Brazil. Some of these melodies conclude with a 
chord to be sung in fuU chorus. The Mataea of the 
Brazilian Indians has already bee mentioned under the 
heading of The Savage Nations;” when shaken it j 
produces a loud and hollow sound. I 


BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia, under the name of Upper Peru, was former- 
ly a part of the Spanish Yiceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. 
It acquired its independence in 1825, and flie present* 
name was assumed in honor of Bolivar, the great cham- 
pion of South American independence, who, in 1826, 
drew up its first constitution. The Indians form about 
one-eighth of the population of Bolivia, and these are 
principally the Moxos and the Chiquitos. The former 
were, before the conquest, fishermen, hunters, and culti- 
vators of the land. The chase was only used by them 
ae a recreation, but fishing was a necessary employment. 
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Hhile agriculture procured them provisions and the 
materials necessary for a favorite liquor which| as 
among the Chiquitians, was made in a common house 
where strangers were .received and wherCi on certain 
days^ the inhabitants met to drink, sing, and donee. 
The Jesuits who founded missions in the provinces of 
the Moxos BJii Chiquitos, have been partly successful 
in uniting all the laibea under a uniform language 
(Ohiquito), which is said to be sweet and melodious, and 
presents no harsh sounds or Tedundance of consonants. 
Aloide d’Orbigny, in his 'Voyage dans I’Amerique 
Meridionale,*’ has published an account of the music of I 
several Indian tribes in Bolivia, with tunes.' The melo- 
dies collected by him show unmistakeable traces of 
harmony. There is no reason to suppose that the 
musical taste of the Chiquitos, as represented in these 
songs, has been to any great extent modified by that of 
the Europefm inhabitants of Bolivia. 


jt 
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OCEANIA. 


T he people of Oceania are divided into three gronpe— 
the Malayan, Pelagian Negroes (often called the 
Papuans), and the Alforas. The Malayan stock is, 
again, subdivided into three branches— (1) Indo* 

Malayans, comprebonding the Malays proper of Malacca, 
and the islanders of the Indian Archipelago, as the 
inhabitants of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, the Moluccas, 
and the Philippines ; (2) Polynesians, comprehending 
the Tonga Islanders, the New Zealanders, the Tahitians, 
and tlic Hawaii ; and (3) the Madecasses, or the people 
of Madagascar (very recently made a french colony). 




OCEANIA — MALAYSIA. 


MALAYSIA. 


T he Malays inhabit the southern portion of (he Penin- 
sula of Malacca, posse^ a consideraUe part of the 
Island of Sumatra, and hare formed settlements in most 
parts of the Indo-Chinese Seas. They are the Phoeni- 
cians of the Eastern Seas. They are people of one 
dialect, and nearly oi the same manners and cultiration. 
Mr. John Orawfurd thus describes the dances of the 
Malays in his " History of the Indian Archipelago” : — 
All orders executed in the presence of a Javanese 
monarch on public occasions are accompanied by a 
dance. When a message is to be conveyed to the royal 
ear, the messenger advances with a solemn dance, and 
retreats in the same way. The ambassadors from one 
native prince in Java to another follow the same coarse 
when coming into and retiring from the presence of 
the sovereign to whom - they are deputed. When the 
persons, whose business it is to let the tiger loose from 
his cage into the hollow square of spearmen, have 
performed their duty, and received the royal nod to 
retire, an occasion, one would think, when dancing 
might be spared, they do so in a slow dance and 
solemn strut, with some risk of being devoured by the 
tiger in the midst of their performance. Previous to 
the introduction of the Mahomedau religion, it appears 
to have been the custom of all oriental islanders, for 
the men of rank, at their public festivities, when heated 
with wine, to dance. Upon such occasions, the exliibi- 
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tion appears to have been a ' kind of war dance. Tht 
dancer drew his kri's^ and went through all the erolutions 
of a mock fight. At present the practice is most 
common among the Javanese^ with, ererj chief of whom 
dancing, far from being considerod scandalous, as 
among the people of Western India, is held to be a 
necessary accomplishment.’’ Mr. Crawfurd remarks 
that among the Malays whateyer be the occasion in 
which dancing is exhibited, it is always grare, stately, 
and slo4r, n^er gay nor ^imated. As in all Asiatic 
dancing, it is not the legs but the body, and specially 
the arms, down to the yery fingers, that are employed.” 
The descendants of the Portuguese settlers in Malacca, 
who are a mixed race of Portuguese and fiborigines, are 
described as great musicians. At the close of the day 
the married men are said to sit in the yerandahs, playing 
on the violin some melancholy dirge for the amusement 
of their wives and families who are gathered round them. 
The influence of Spanish music is reported by travellers 
to have made itself felt in the musical performances of 
the people in the Philippine Islands, and other places 
where the Spaniards at any time established a footing. 

Tlie following is a specimei) of a Malay song, which 
has a misanthropic ring in it : — 


The painful feeling of my love will only cease 
When the wicked of the world, 

The knaves, the thieves^ and the liars, 

The scandalous and those who steal. 

And the banditti, are all held in contempt ; 

When the robbers and plunderers are all destroyed, 
And cock-fighters are in despair ; 

When gamblers are cast out, , 

Then, perhaps, the sadness of my heart may cease ; 
Then may I be restored to peace and happiness. 


OCXAiriA — ^KALATBU. 


JAVA. 


It is stated tbat the Hindus, at an early period, 
settled in the Island of Java^ and held sway oyer it until 
1478, when it was conquered by the Arabs, and since 
when its possession has been chiefly Mahomedan. Jaya 
contains the mins of seyeral considerable cities and 
temples showing unmistakeable traces of Hindu ciyilisa- 
tion, the principal -being Mojopahit and Boro-Budor. 
The preyailing religion of Jaya is Mahomedanism with 
an admixture of Buddhism. The Jayanese are of the 
Malay family and speaJr three dialects of the Malay 
language. They haye an ancient sacred lahguage which 
contains a number of Sanskrit words. They haye also 
a national literature, and translationB trom the Arabic 
and Sanskrit. The Portuguese formed a settlement on 
the Island in 1511, and the Dutch in 1575.- The British 
held it from 1811 to 1816. It is now under the Qoyeru- 
mentofthe Netherlands, and forms the principal of 
the Dutch East India islands. 


4Ek>me Jayanese tunes are giyen.in Sir Stamford 
Baffle’s History of Jaya,” from which it would appear 
that the Jayanese people make extensiye use of the 
pentatonic scale. The melodies published in Mr. John 
Grawfurd’s ''History of the Indian Archipelago” are 
constructed on a similar scale. In this book is found a 
letter from Dr. Crotch in which it is mentioned that the 
Jayanese instruments brought to England by Sir Stam- 
ford Baffles " are all in the same kind of scale as that 
produced by the black keys of the pianoforte.” This 
statement is borne out by authorities who had an 
opportunify of inspecting the instruments in the British 
Museum. They state that the instruments are tuned 
in the pentatonic scsile iriitdi is, in fact, the order of 
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interyab repre8ented hj the black kej8 on the piano- 
forte. 

Of the wind inetrumente of the Javaneee^ the Tideet 
and earlieet ie the Angklung, which ie confined to the 
moontaineere. The 8ulingti.ni Serdtm are fiutee or fifee 
need by the Malay tribee, and played alone. Of the 
etringed inetmments, the principle onee are the Chahn^ 
pung (mounted with from 10 to 15 wiree) ; the Trawangsa 
(the eanj^e eort of lute which among the Malaye goee 
tinder the name of Kaekapt) ; and the Bahah (which ie 
borrowed from the Sereians, but ie mounted with two 
etringe and played with a bow). The Jayaneee have 
drume of a large ypiriety including thoee borrowed from 
the Arabe and Europeane. The Oong (or Oung, ae the 
word ie correctly written in all the diale cte of the 
Archipelago) ie another inetrument need in many of ite 
Tarietiee in -Java. A eeriee of gonge, arranged in a 
louble row upon a wooden frame, go under the name 
of Kromo and Bonang. The OavfAang, or etaccado, 
preeente a large variety and ie exteneively need through- 
out the Archipelago. The wooden etaccado ie called 
Oambang Kayu, A modification of the metallic variety 
ie known by the name of Oa/nder. The eimpleet and 
moet ancient band (called Oamalan in the Javaneee 
language) ie etyled the Manggang, The Oamalan Kodak 
Ngorek meane the band reeembling the croaking of 
troge/^ The Salendro, Miring, and Pelag are bande 
epecially need to accompany the different kinde of 
dramatic exhibitione. The Oamalan Chore Bali ie the 
iand according to the faehion of the neighbouring 
leland of Bali. The Sakatm ie the bond played only 
before the monarch, and on religioue and other eolemn 
feetivale. The Srunen ie the martial mueic of the 
country. The dance of Java hae already been deecribed 
under the general heading of Malayeia.’’ 



or/. 





Bandi Lori’* and Sorung Dayung” are known to 
be two of the most popular aOrs of Jaya. The following 
translation of a Javanese song is taken from Baffle’s 
History of Java”, Vol. I, London^ 1817 t— 

My handsome girl ! in bringing a pnrobtse fkom the 
market, 

When you have paid the price, out not yonr eyu 
behind, 

Bat move quickly 

Lest men may seise upon you. 

BORNEO. 

Borneo (native name Bulo^Kalamaniin) was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese in 1521. The most impor- 
tant event in the recent history of the Island is the 
enterprise of the late Sir James Brooke^ who first visited 
Borneo in 1839, and took an active part in the suppres- 
sion of piracy, the administration of justice, and in the 
promotion of arts and commerce. The population of 
Borneo consists of Malays, about one-fourtb ; Dyaks, 
two-thirds ; and the remainder Chinese and Europeans. 
The sword dance of the Dyaks is accompanied by the 
music of the gongs and tom-toms, which instruments 
they have borrowed from the Malays. These gongs, like 
the Javanese, are thick with a broad rim and very different 
from the Chinese instruments of the same class. Like 
the Malays, the Dyaks use the gongs and tom-toms in 
war and also as signals at night. Sometimes the sword 
dance is perfomned with the shield as well as the sword. 
In connection with these dances, sometimes a chief 
would step forward with a whip, somewhat like a cat-o’- 
nine-tails, while another would produce a human head, 
and both begin to chase each other. The chief with 
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the head would then stop, and with one foot in the 
air befpn to pirouette slowfy, swinging the head to and 
fro, while the chief with the whip would lash rigorously 
at the spectators and laugh derisirely at each cut. 
When these performers retired to refresh themselres, 
their place Would be taken by four or fire others 
carrying rhinoceros horn-bills. Then suddenly a 
number of gongs would be beaten and orer the mass 
of human beings would arise swords, heads, rhinoceros 
hom-bitls and whips in profusion, the Dyaks being, for 
the time, almost mad with excitement, but maintaining 
the strictest discipline and decorum. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


\ ■ 

. AUSTRALIA. 

j l^HE Portugaesei in the jear 1540» were the earliest 
I Jt European discoverers of Australia, though little was 
I known*of it nntU '')ampier, Wallis, and Cook explored 
I its coasts. The name of New Holland, given hy the 
< Dutch to the north-west coasts, which were first dis- 
\ covered bj them, and subsequently extended to the 
whole of the mainland, he# now been superceded hy 
the term Australia. The aborigines are a race distinct 
from the Pelagian tribes of BJiy class^ and come exclu- 
sivelj under the designation of Alforian. The dialects 
are numerous and are not understood hy tribes even 
near each other. Many of the tribes go naked, prac- 
tising cannibalism and having scarcely any notion of a 
I Deity or of ^ocial arts dr order. The British settle- 
ment of New South Wales was made in 1786. In his 
'' Musical curiosities,” London 1811, Mr. Edward Jones 
says, with reference to a song of the natives of New South 
Wales, that its air was written down from the singing 
of Benelong and Yamroweny, the two chiefs who were 
brought to England, some years ago, froin Botany Bay 
by Governor Phillips. The subject of their song 
is in praise of their lovers ; and when they sang, it 
seemed indispensable to ^them to have two sticks, one 
in each hand, to beat time with the tune ; one end of 
the left-hand stick rested on the ground, while the 
other in the righb hand was used to beat against it, 
according to the time of the notes.” Captain Wilkes 
states that the natives of New South Wiles usually 



finish their songs, especiallj those to which thej duce, 
with a loud whoo or screech an octare abore the key- 
note.” With regard to the Carroharie or Palti^ which 
they dance, around a large fire, in numbers of about 
twenty, all painted with broad white lines almost all orer 
the body, he says : — ‘'The skeletons, as I may term them, 
for they truly resemble them, suddenly seem to. Tanish 
and reappear. This disappearance is effected by merely 
turning round, for the figures are painted only in front, 
and their dusky forms are lost by mingling with the 
dark background. The ti^es, illuminated by the fire, 
were brought out with some of the figures in bold relief, 
while others were, indistinct and ghost-like. All con- 
curred tb give an air of wildness to the strange scene.” 
The Kangaroo dance is performed by the men only, 
while the women are singing and beating time by striking 
two pieces of wood together. The dancers imitate the 
grunting of the kangaroo, whereby they furnish a kind of 
bass to the singing of the women. In the Frog-dance, 
the performers, who paint themselyes in a grotesque 
fashion, as they do in all their dances, take their wims 
(club) in their hands, beat them together, and then 
squat down and jump after each other ir circles, imita- 
ting the moTements of the frog. In the Emu-danoe, 
the gestures consist of the imitation of emu. hunting, 
the man who represents the bird imitating its Toice. 
The Canoe dance obtains in some parts of Australia. 
The men and women, who take part in this dance, paint 
their bodies with wliite and red ochre, and are each 
furnished with a stick which stands for the paddle. 
They commtMice dancing by placing themselves in two 
lines, but wi til the stick across their backs and held by 
the anil'*, while they make steps with their feet alter- 
nately to tho tuno of the accompanying song. At a 
given signal, they all bring the sticks to the front, and 
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hold them as they do paddles, swaying themselves in 
regular time as if they were engaged in paddling in 
one of their light canoes. Another ^ dance, called the 
Pedttfctt, is a great favorite with the Moorundi natives^ 
This consists in stamping simultaneously with the 
left foot, and shaking the fingers of the extended arms. 
In this both men and women join, the former standing 
in a line and the latter being collected in group and 
beating time together. There is a rather curious 
dance with which the performance of the evening is 
ohen concluded. The performers sit cross-legged round 
their fire, beating time with their spears and mmir. 
Suddenly they all stretch out their arms as -if pointing 
to some distant object, rolling their eyes fearfuUy as 
they do so, and finish by leaping on their feet with a 
simdtaneouB yell that echoes for miles through the 
forest. The Parnkalla tribes have a curious dance in 
which both men and women take part. The men all 
sit down, while a women takes her place in the centre. 
One of the men then dances up to her, from side to 
side, and swaying his arms in harmony with his move- 
ments. The woman commences to jump as her partner 
approaches, and then they dance back again, making 
room for a fresh couple. On account of its being usually 
held on clear moonlight evenings, this dance has 
been supposed by some to be a religious cere- 
mony. Sometimes, however, it is performed 
during the day-time. The Kuri dance, which is in 
vogue among the natives of the Adelaide district, seems 
to have one point in common with the cotillon of Europe, 
VM., that it can be varied, shortened, or lengthened, 
according to the fancy of the. players ; so that one 
witnessing this dance performed six or seven times will 
never see the movements repeated in the same order. 
The " Gorroborie,” or as it is also called the ** Falti,” 
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which has been described above, is the commonest 
dance of the Australians. Once in a year, the natives* 
of some of the districts in the interior have a very 
grand dance styled the Cobongo Corroborie,” or great 
mystery dance. An account of this dance appeared in 
the Illustrated London News of October 3, 1863. The 
time selected for this dance is every twelfth moon, and 
during her declination. At the appointed time, t. a., 
when t]^e moon rises — the fact being announced by one of 
the old wammaroogo,” (medicine men) — the women 
beat the fire-sticks together, keeping time to a peculiar 
monotonous air, and repeating the words, the burden 
of which when translated may be 


** The Kangaroo is swift, bat swifter is Ngoynlloman ; 

The snake is canning, bnt more canning is Kgoynllo* 
man,” Ac., 


each woman using the name of her husband or 
favorite in the tribe. The men spring to : their 
feet with a piercing shriek, and brandishing their 
spears, boomerangs, &c., begin their dance, flinging 
themselves into all sorts of attitudes, howling, laughing, 
grinning, and singing ; and this they continue till 
compelled to desist by sheer exhaustion. This is called 
the mystery dance, because, previous to commencing it, 
their- medicine men light a fire round which they walk 
and into which, while muttering sentences, they throw 
portions of old. charms which they have worn round 
their necks for the past twelve months. The mystery 
Corroborie” combiiiel several of the peculiar move- 
ments which are to be found in the various dances of 
the Australians. 
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NEW HEBRIDES. 




The New Hebrides are peopled by a race hariog a 
general resemblance to the New Caledonians who hare 
their hair crisp and mnch^cnrled. Captain Cook, in des- 
cribing the customs of the natires of Tanna Island^ 
one of the New Hebrides, says that at day "break he 
heard a noise in the woods, on the east side of the 
harbour, which appeared to him not unlike the singing 
of psalms. He was told that similar sounds had been 
heard every morning at the same time. He was further 
told that at the east point of the harbour was something 
sacred to religion, as people who had attempted to go 
towards it were prevented by the natives. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

The territory was discovered in 1642 by Tasman, 
who examined the western coast, and by Cook on the 
east side in 1769. The country was first formally taken 
possession of as a British colony in 1840. In 1858 a 
free constitution was proclaimed, and is now in force. 
The aborigines, who are said to be derived from the 
Polynesian stock, are rapidly on the decline. It is 
rather curious that drums, while they resound in all the 
islands of the Pacific, should be utterly unknown to the 
New Zealander. The only really musical instrument 
which he possesses is a sort of fife made out of human 
bone, generally the thigh-bone of a slain enemy. There 
are, besides the fife, two noise-making instruments in 
use in the country, which might be called, the war bell 
and the war trumpet. The former goes by the name of 
PahUy and consists of a block of hard wood with a deep 
groove in the centre, which is slowly and regularly 
struck with a stick made of heavy wood. The Pahu is. 
never sounded by day, the object being to tell the people 
inside the village that the sentinel is awake, and to 
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tell any approaching enemy that it would be ueelesB for 
him to attempt an attack by Burpriee. Tbe Puiara- 
futara, by which name the war trumpet is called, ie 
hollowed out of a piece of hard wood. It ie UBed only 
on oocaeionB of alarm. A Bmaller trumpet in used in 
timeB of war, in Bome places. The body o{ this instru- 
ment is always made of a large shell, gcnentlly that of a 
triton, and the mode of blowing it differs according to 
the locality. Regarding the general character of the 
Bongs'bf the New Zealanders, Dr. Van Dieffenbach, in 
his '' Travels in New Zealand,” writes as follows : — 
Some songs are lyric, and are sung to a low, plaintive, 

uniform, but not at all disagreeable tune 

E’Waiatais a song * of a joyful nature; E’Haka one 
accompanied by gestures of mimicry ; E’Earakia is a 
prayer or incantation used on certain occasions. In 
saying this prayer there is no modulation of the voice, 
but syllables are lengthened and shortened, and it 
produces the same effect at reading the Talmud in 
synagogues. Most of these songs live in the memory 
of all, but with numerous variations .... To adapt 
words to a certain tune, and thus to commemorate a 
passing event, is common in New Zealand.” The New 
Zealanders, or, as they are also called, the Maoriea are 
said to possess a remarkably fine ear for distinguishing 
quarter-tones. Mr. James A. Davis thinks that the 
succession of intervals employed ’ by them closely re- 
sembles the Enharmonic gcnun of the ancient Greeks, 
which consisted of a succession of a quarter-one, another 
quarter-tone, and a major third. He has noted 
down two of their airs, the '•Whakarongo,” and ^‘He 
Walata Aroha” or “Bride’s Complaint,” showing the 
intervals used. George Forster, in his “Voyage Bound the 
World,” London 1777, has published a New Zealand tune 
in two-part harmony. “ Of this tune,” he says, “they 
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continue to sing the first two bars till the words of their 
song are at an endj and then they close with the last. 
Sometimes they also sing an nnder-part which is the 
third lower^ except the last two notes, which are 
unisons.” Mr. Forster has also published a dirge from 
New Zealand which relates to the death of a chief whose 
name was Tupaya. The words are '^Aghee, matte awhay 
Tupaya!” (Departed, dead, alas I Tupaya I). Forster 
who frequently heayd this dirge sung remarks : '^There 
is an extreme simplicity in the words, though they seem 
to be metrically arranged in s ich a manner as to express 
the feeling of the mourneni by their slow movement.” 
In his ^^Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders,” 
London, 1840, Mr. J. S. Polack says that the Maories 
are so very fond of singing that they will often spend 
the whole night in its gratification. They prosecute all 
laborious work, such as hauling heavy logs of wood or 
canoes overland, with the aid of the song. Mr. Edward 
Shortland has publish^ed some of these chants, in his 
'^Traditiops and Superstitions of the New Zealanders,” 
London, 1856. The following is a specimen taken from 
it 


Solo. — Pull, Tainui, pull the Arawa, 
To launch them on the ocean. 
Sure j glanced the bolt of 
Thunder, falling hitherveard, 
On my snored day. 

The Kiwi cries. 


Choruf. — Kiwi. 

Solo . — The Moho cries. 

Chortis.- Moho. 

Solo. — The Tieke cries. 

Chorus. — Tieke. 

Soio.-r-A belfj only. 

Chorus . — Fork it out, fork it out ! 
So/o.— Keep in the path. 

Ohorun . — Pork it out ! 

Solo.— ^Tis the second year to-day. 
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Chonu. ^Cheerily, men! 

So'o.— *Tifl tb« man-eatoher. 

OAoriff.— Cheerilj, men ! 

Solo . — Gi^a this way, and oarrj it, 

CAora#.— Cbeerilf, nien ! ^ 

8ol‘f . — Bnt whitfaev outt it Y 
i Cheerity, men ! 

Solo . — Ah j to the root. 

Ohorun . — Root of To. 

Solo . — 0 wind. 

CAonis.— Pall away ! 

So/o. — Poll onwards the root. 

Chorus . — Boot of Ta. 

The Solo part is sung by the leader^ and the chorus 
by the laVorers who respond, and haul the boat at the 
same instant all together. The Kiwi, Moho, and Tioho 
are names of birds. 


The Maories haye a tradition that their ancestor, a 
chief named Turi, having first landed in the country with 
his men, built a paA or fortress and cultivated the soil ; 
and the chant which they sung, ''to encourage themselves 
and to keep time as they dug,” wa^ according to the 
tradition, as follows : — 

Break up our goddess mother, 

Break up the ancient goddess earth ; 

We speak of jou, oh, earth ! bat do not you disturb 

The plants we hate brought hither from Hawaift the 

noble ; 

It was Maai who scraped the earth in heaps loand 

the sides in Karatan. 


According to Maori tradition, the ancestors of* the 
present race came, about 500 years ago, from a distant 
island named Hawaiki, lying in a northerly or north- 
easterly direction from New Zealand. 


In describing the dances of the New Zealanders 
Mr. Folack says : — "But few songs and choruses are 
chanted unaccompanied by action ; Aus, in describing a 
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YOjagei the cantator represents with his body the uneasy 
motion of thewaves ; and if the horrors of war are the 
theme, the seYeral p^issages in it are represented with 
fidelity, and the* arm is bared to indicate the closinf( 
scene of cannibalism, the actor pretending to gnaw the 
limb with marks of the most intense gratification.’’ 

Before engaging in war, the Maoris feel bound to 
join in the war-dance which is described as being guided 
; by strict discipline and characterised by a wonderful 
I precision. When they assenUfle for the dance, they 
excite their naturally passionate disposition to the 
higheiit pitch by contorting their faces and thrusting 
out their tongues as an act of defiance, interspersing these 
gestures with shouts, yells, and challenges to the enemy. 
The danceitself begins with stamping the ^eet in pei^ect 
time with each other. The rigor of the stam*p keeps 
increasing, when suddenly, with a yell| the whole body of 
men leap side-ways into the air, as if actuated by otie 
spivit, and, as they touch the ground, come down on it 
with a mighty stamp that makes the earth tremble. 
Even when war is not impending', ihe magic influence of 
the dance affects the performers as strongly as if they 
were close to apa/i or fort of the enemy, ready for battle, 
and they become so furiously excited that they are quite 
dangerous until they have hgd time to cool. 

The following ^'Complaint of a Maori Girr’.appeared 
in Shortland’s work cited before : — 


My regret is not 

To be expressed ! Like a spring, 
The teafs 

Gosh from my eyes. 



I wooder whatever Te Xjuuka * ia doiog ; 

He who deieried me. Now 
Iclitoib upon 

The ridge of moniit Pimhaki: 

From whenee ia olear the view 
Of the laland Tnhna. 

I aee with regret 

The lofty Tanmo, f 

Where dwells Tangitemrn. $ 

Let me hang in my ear 
The shark's tooth. 

. How fine, how pretty Fll look ! — 

Bat see, whose ship is that 
Tacki^ in the distance P 
Is itvours P 0 H 14 ! § 

You husband of Pohiwa^ 

Sailing away 
On the tide to Europe. 

0 Torn ! pray give me 
Some of your fine things ; 

For beaut if III* are 

The clothes of the aea-god. || 

£nodgh ot this. 

1 must return to my rags, 

And to my nothing-at«all. 

The following '^^Lament of the Maori Chiefs on the 
Death of the Prince Consort” was sent from New 
•Zealand to Her Majesty the Queen Victoria, with an 
address of sympathy and condolence, signed by twenty 
Maori Chiefs. The piece appeared in TAe Kmei, Novem- 
ber 16;.1862 

Great is the (pain whipk preys on me for ibe'posaof 

my btoloved. 

Ah, yon will now be buried among the other de- 

parted kings ! 


a Nana of bar lover. 

t Tba Dsmabf a bigh bill at Tabsa, wbais tbara is a villaga. 

1 Tba Dana of tba Obiaf of Tobaa. 

§ Ha, or PobiwB, a Maori womao, was the wifa of a Ipropsaa 
anf haviag plaatj of flaa olothaa, aba waa tba adwiiailoa of bar coaatry 

^^"TTi^aa, tba im-aod i a fabaloas nonatar, aappeaad ,te iababit tba 
ooaio or tho lakaa. It is boro arcd for ib# wbito ms. 
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Th^ will leATB JOB with the other departed heroes 

of the land f 

With the dead of the tribes of the mnliitnde of 

Ti Mani. 

OofearleBS then, 0 Pango, mj beloyed, in the path 
of death , for no evil slenders can follow jon. 

Oh mj very heart ! Thon didst shelter me from 
the sorrows and ills of life. 

Oh my pet b.ird» whose sweet voice welcomed my 

glad gueBts ! 

Oh my noble pet bird, caught in the forests 

of Rapanra ! 

Let, then, the body of mv beloved be covered with 

royal purple robes ; 

Let it be covered with all rare robes I 

The great Rewa, my beloved, shall himself l>ind 

these ronnd thee. 

And my ear-ring ot precious jasper shall be hnng 

in thy ear. 

For, oh ! >my most precious jewel, thon art now lost 

to me. 

Yes, thon, the pillar that didst support my palace, 
hast been borne to the skies. 

Ob, my beloved ! yon used to stand in the very prow 
of the war-can oe, inciting all others to noble 
deeds. 

Yes, in thy life-time, thou wast great. 

And now thpu hast departed to the place where even 
all the mighty must at last go. 

Where, •oh physicians, was the power of your 

remedies P 

What,,oh priests, availed yonr prayers P 

For I hate lost my love : no mora.can he revisit this 

world- 
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NEW CALEDONIA. 

New Caledonia was discoTered bj Captain Cook in 
1774. It was taken possession of by the French^ with 
its dependency, the Isle of Pines, as a French colony, 
September 20, 1858. The population are bf the Papuan 
Negro race. The natires make a sort of mask, very 
ingeniously cut out of wood, having the mouth opened 
and the eyes closed. The wearer looks, not through 
tbe eyes, but through some apertures made in the 
upper part of4;he mask. Mr. J. G. Wood, author of 
** The Uncivilized Races' of Men’^, conjectures that 
this mask, which is said to be used in war with a 
vie^ to enable the combatants to disguise them- 
selves from their enemies, is nothing more than an 
ornament employed in the native dances. It is the 
momo” described by recent travellers. When com- 
plete, the momo” is decorated with plumes of feathers, 
long tufts of hair^ and a thick, coarse network, which 
does duty for a beard, and descends as far as the knees 
of the wearer. 

NEW GUINEA. 

New Guinea or Papua is. inhabited partly by Malays, 
and partly by a Negro race, termed the Papuan Negro, 
and some such as the Mtffors, who have Caucasian affi- 
nities. The Papuans are fond of ringing and dancing, add 
are said to be in the habit of composing extempore songs. 
Their musical instruments consist chiefly of the cylin- 
drical drum, a trumpet made of a, triton diell, and a 
sort of Pandean pipe, composed of six or seven reeds of 
different lengths firmly lashed togetheiv There is also 
a* wind instrument, which is nothing more than a 
bamboo tube some two feet in length. Jlhe cylindrical 
drum 's called ** Baiatu/’ and is made tt palm wood, 
aboi.t t*?i. f«H)t ill length and . four inches in diametre^ 



^ One end ib covered with lizard-skin, cind along the side j 
thero mu longitudinal rlits. Mr. J* CA'osaby Brown of \ 
New York sollectel adrutn, called Arpi*, from the Gulf j 
of Papua, New Guinea. This inatmmen^. is shaj^ed in | 
imitation of tlie head and jaws ox the crocodile, is two \ 
and a half feet long, and is h^ld hj wooden handle in ^ 
the centre. The head is cohered with snake skin. To 
the accompaDiment of these instrument the i'apuana ; 
perform their dances. One of these dancos consists of 
advancing and retreating together oy sudden jerks, and 
chanting a song, the cadence rising and falling accord- 
ing to the action. In the war dance, the performer 
; holds in one hand a large wooden suielJ, and in the other 
a portion of the snout of the sword-fish. Placing him- 
I self in a crouching attitude, with one hand covered by | 
) the shield, and holding his weapon (the snout) in a posi- \ 
I tion to strike, he advances rapidly in a succession of ] 
I short bounds, striking the inner side of his shield witii 
I his left knee at each jerk, causing the large eawrieB 
> hung round his waist and ankles to rattle violently. At 
} the same time, he loudly chants a song of defiance. The ; 

I rest of the pantomine is expressive of attack and defence, | 
and exultation after victory. There is another dance 
which is performed by a number of people, each carrying . : 
a blazing torch in his hand. Atone time they extend 
rapidly into line, at another close, dividing into two 
parties, advancing and retreating, crossing and recross- 
ing, and mixing np with each other. 

■{ 

\ 






POLYNESIA. 


9j^ ANT of the Polynesian Islands seem to have been 
raised from the ocean by the labors of the coral 
insect^ others show traces of volcanic origin. In 1767, 
Wallis^ and- subsequently Cook^ explored and described 
the leading islands. Soon after this, Christian mission- 
aries began to settle in the region and proselytize the 
natives. The earliest missionaries found among the 
aborigines an institution which has been called the 
Areoi Society^ the members of which consisted of strol- 
ling players who travelled from one island to another 
and gave public exhibitions of their music and dances. 
These representations are said to have partaken some- 
what of the histrionic character. Public events were 
alluded tOj and the priests and others fearlessly ridiculed ; 
in these performances. Originally^ the Areoi constituted i 
a religious sect considering itself as the special favorite ; 
of the god Oro, and the public pastimes were devotional • 
exercises.- 

MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 

Four of these IsIandR were discovered by Mendana iiq 
I 1596^ the others by Captain Cook in 1774. The natives 
! of N'lkahiva (the principal island of the Marquesas 
I Arr^Iiipelago) are said to distinctly intone quarter-tones in 
I thoi/ l ocal performances. CouffciliorTilesius who visited 
I them ac the beginning of the present century heard 
} bem si!]f; a song with the rythmical accompaniment of 
I ilrump and dapping of Lauds. The performanoo wasi in 
/ fact, a kind of dramatic ret rosontation of their exploits^ 
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and referred to the strife they had with the inhabitants 
of the neiij^hbouring^ island of St. Christina. It com- 
menced .with the return of the warriors from battle. It 
was night. One of the savages saw in the distance a fire 
rising and asked where it was. The chorus answered 
that it was upon Tauhnata Montanioh (St. Christina) 
with their enemies who were roasting their slain brethren. 
This incited them to revenge,* and the subsequent part of 
the song contained detailed accounts of the preparation 
for •a feast upon some unhappy captive taken in battle, 
the horridness of which was relieved by * expressions 
indicating the sympathetic cries of the victim’s parents 
or sistefs. It should be noted here that this representa- 
tion took place at a period when cannibalisip was in 
vogue in the Islands. Tiljssius adds that the performance 
of that song, in a slow movement/ by several hundred 
savage warriors with their wives and children, singing 
in unison and octaves, dancing around a large fire, or 
lying on the ground and gnawing human bones, almost 
drove him to desperation, and made him feel as if he heard 
his own funeral dirge. In every village there is a sort 
of amphitheatre or Pa&ooa, as it is called, where dancing 
and other amusements are conducted. For this purpose 
the Marquesans select a covered and level spot, 
surrounded on all sides with rising banks. The middle 
of the amphitheatre is carefully* smoothed and covered 
with mats, and the rising banks serve as seats for the 
spectators. When a dance is to be performed, the mats 
are laid afresh,-and a large amount of food is prepared* 
The spectators take the food with them and, seated on 
the bulks, romain there throughout the greater part of 
the day. The dances consist chiefly of jumping without 
moving from the same ' spot. Various ornaments are 
usedby the dancers, ithe most curious of which are the 
finger-rings, which are made of plaited fibre, adorned 
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witili the long tuil-fettthtir. et iue tropic hird. AVhen 
iromea dance, iluij an: not ailovred to vear chotHung of 
any ‘kind, and thin for a carionii reason. None dance 
except those whoso hnsbands or hrothers hare been 
killed in war or tatoi prisoners, and the absence of 
clothing indicates mourning on their part, and Tengeanoe 
on that of the spectaton. 

THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 

The natives of the Sooieiif Islands, including Tahiti, 
or Oliheite,‘are, according to Cook, of the largest sise of 
Europeans. The men are tall, strong, well-limhed, and 
findj shaped. The women of the superior rank ard also in 
gencual above the middle stature. Their complexion is 'a 
kind of olive, or bnmette. In futures and color they 
resemble the people of the Marquesas Island. Most of 
them have been converted to Christianity and tanght tue 
arts of oivilixed life. Since 184S> the Society Islands have 
been under the protection of France. Mr. Georger Forster 
who witnessed a dance of the natives of one of the 
Society Island has described it in his “ Yoyage Bound 
the World,” London, ITIT*. In this dance, three men 
performed a sort of pantomime, which repremted 
travellers asleep and thieves skilfully ntaking away with 
their goods, round which the former had placed them* 
sdves. 

The Tahitans are fond of singing, and are possessed 
of good voices aqd accurate ears. Some of them have 
become apt pupils in European jmnsic. As a role, they 
prefer singing the air, the elaborate movements of 
concerted music being not to their taste. Their 
native mode of singing is of a monotonous character, 
nasal in tone, and marked by frequent transitions from 
the highest to the lowest notes. The subjects of their 
national song are ehiefly love and war. Patriotic songs 
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and pieces in praise of their national scenery and fertile 
soil are sometimes snng/ The women* are the principal 
singeVs. The sieging and dancing are accompanied by 
the dmm which i^ gently tapped with the fingers. The 
I Tahitans hold the Jews’ harp in high faror. The chief 
natire instrument that is capable of producing different 
notes is a sort of fiageolet or hoe ” which emits a low^ 
deep tonei something like the drone ” ox the bagpipe. 
Sorrounding the mouth-piece (which is split longitudi- 
nally) -is a ring of soft wood^ and bj driving this forward 
’ or backward^ the performer can tune his instrument with 
some nicetyj the former movement producing^ a sharp, 
and the latter a graver tone. The ** hoe ” is generally 
used as an accompaniment tc the dances. In both 
singing and dancing the Tahitans keep admirable 
time. 

FIJI ISLANDS. I 

The Fiji, sometimes called the Viti Islands, were 
discovered bj Tasman in 1648, and formed into a British 
[ colony in 1875. The inhabitants are called Eai Viti (or 
I people of Yiti) by themselves. The root tai means to 
eatj” or to live,” and it seems Fiji is the corruption of 
the name Viti in the Tonga language. The Fijians are 
possessed of greater physical and mental energy than any 
of the fair Polynesiana They have a mytholocfical 
history and tradition of their own, differing from those 
of the Tongans, Samoans, and Tahitiiuis. 

The musical instruments of the Fijians eunsip^ of 
drums (wooden cylinders), trumpets (conch shelU blown 
throughik hole in the side), and pipes, of which last there 
are two kinds, vis., a kind of Pandean pipe,'and the flute. 
The flute is played ^y placing the aperture close to one 
nostril and breathing 'through* it, while the other is 
stopped with the thumb of the left hand. It is callod 
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the Mhita ni Tangi, It is made bamboo, ornamented 
with charred lines; and has fire'holes in ftmit at ooa» 
siderable intervals, and one on each side (^ftposite the 
middle hole. The nose-flnte is fonnd in several of the 
neighbouring islands, and ita use is said to have been 
introdoeed tiiere from India. Mr. Bowbotham bdsevea 
that tiie Ante was first played through the nose. The 
reason for this practice may be fonnd in the fact that in 
Lidia a man of a highm* caste cannot toachNrith hk lipa 
any ihudg which may hare been similarly tondied by one 
of a lowm> caste, and the pmetioe of blowing with the 
nose obviates the dificnliy. Hnne and dancing are 
extenavely cmltiTated by the Fijiani^ and aae alwaya 
need at the cdebration ot a maniage. Any one who has 
learnt anew dance can make a good deal by* teaclnag it. 
The dances, in which sometimes several hundred men ase 
engaged, while the mnsieiana number 20 or 80, are care- 
fully got up, and partake mere of the eharaoter of military 
movements than that of any tiling dse^ fiometimes, 
with aview to enUven the performanoe, a. profesnonal 
buffoon is introduced, who goes through a number <of 
grotesque movemenis and secures the applause of the 
qpectatinrs. 

.The national ai^a of the iHjiant are eoiistmeted of 
an ex traordinarily small number of intervals. Oaptain 
Wilkes has publided .a melody which contains all the 
diatonic intervals in the compass of a The traus- 
latton of the words the song is as follows t— 

1 '«as sleeping in the Tambn.taugaiia; 

A led cook cie w sA near the house, 

I wohe up euddeiilj and cried ; 

I was going fa) get some Knndravi flowers 
Fsr a wreatli in the-harmosiona danee. 
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is anothcnr aoa/ of the Fiji Islanders 

In Rewa a fine sontherly wind was blowinn^ ^ 

The wind was biowinff from the point of BewSv 
And it shakes do^n the flowers of the Sinn tree; 

So that the women may make garlands. 

String the Sinn and co^er it with Lemba flowers ^ 
When put together I will hang it on my neok ^ 

Bat the qneen begs it and I t&e it off|-!- 
Qaeen ! take onr garland of Lemba ; 

1 throw it on the little oonch. 

Take ye the garland that I hare been making 
That the ladies may make a j^at noise in coming 
Let ns go to the thnn^awa. * 

The mother of Thangl-lemba was Taxed ; 

Why did yon give away onr dance F 
The basket of dance-fees is empty, 

This world is a world 6! tronble ; 

They will not succeed in learning to dance, 

The sun goes down too soon in Mnthnata. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Wlieii Cook discovered the gronpi each island had a 
separate mler; but afterwards the whole of the islands 
were consolidated under one government, and idolatory 
was abolished. Kissionaries commenced their labors in 
1820, and the natives are now almost all Christians. A 
treaty of friendship, navigation, and commerce between 
Her Majesty the Qneeh of England and the King 
of the Sandwich Islands was pigned at Honolulu 
(the capital of the group), July 10, 1861. Hawaii 
or Owyhee is the largest and southern-most of 
the Sandwich Islands. Throi^h an unhappy misunder- 
standing with the natives of Hawaii, Captain Cook was 
murder^ in Kutakokoba Bay, on the west coast, 
February 14, 1779. The Sandwich Islanders are a branch 
of the Polynesian stock, standing next to the Tahitians, 
to whose language theirs is closely allied. While em- 
ployed in the preparation of their favorite drink, called 
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ava or hama^ the Sandwich lAanderB inyaiial^lj lang 
■acred hymns. When Captain Cook was receired by the 
natives, one of their ]^ests approached hin^ singing a 
chanf to which bis companions* made regnlalr responses. 
This song was more one of adontion than of welcome* 
The priest having approached the Captain with gestures 
of high reverence, threw over Cook’s shonlders a piece of 
red cloth, and then, stepping back a few paces, made him 
an offe^g of a small pig. Captain Cook observes that 
the ceremonies performed with regard to were very 
nearly those nandly practise by the priestsbefore their 
idols. Mr. William Ellis, w^oresided for nearly eight 
years in the Society and Sandwich Islands, describes the 
Five, or the ‘variety of the nose-flnte which is in nse in 
Ihe latter place. ** The sound,” observes he, was soft 
and not unpleasant, though the notes wm few ; it was 
generally played in a plaintive strain, though frequently 
used as an accompaniment to their psAss, of songs.’^ He 
gives the following account of the conoh-tmmpets that 
are found among the Sandwich Islanders;' *^'1316 
largest sh^ were usually selected for this purpose, and 
were sometimes above a foot in length, and seven -or 
eight inches in diametef . at the mouth. In order to 
facilitate the blowing of this trumpet, they made a 
perforation about an hich in dikmeter, near the apek 
of the shell. Into this they inserted a bamboo cane 
about three feet in length, which was secured by binding 
it to the shell with fine braid; the apertnre was 
rendered air-tight by cementing the outsides of it with 
a resinous gum from the bread-fruit tree. These shells 
were blown when a procesmon walked to the temple, or 
the}r warriors marched to battle, at the inauguration of 
the king, during the worship of the temple, or whte a 
tabu or restriction was imposed in the name of the 
gods.” 
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The mosie of the Hawauene ie deeoribed ae weird 
aod aentiinental. Th^j sing from the full oheit ud 
exerciM the whtfle gault of their roioe. Tfelahoa 1., the 
last King of Hawaii, wae an enlightened monaroh and 
a liberal patron of mono. Hia Ifajeaty kept in hia 
eatabliahment a large nnmber of aiagera, mnaidana, and 
danoen, who regaled the gneata with aonga and mnaio at 
dinner time. Serenades are often piren to high olaas 
people. Herr Bandmann, the dramatio plajer, girea in hia 
" Tour *' an acooant of a natire daaoe called hmlakui 
which waa performed in his presence hj His Majeatj’a 
dancers, at the oonelnsion of a banquet in^whidi King 
Ealalnia I. waa present : — ** It was formerlj danced bj 
men and women in their natural atate; bat now th^ 
cover their bodies, from the loins to thdr anUes, with a 
sort' of petty coat made of long weeds.* The dancers go 
through a most varied programme, in which there are 
very wonderful contortions of the body and gynmastfo 
feats : while the eingers desci'bing the performance act 
somewhat alter the manner of a Greek chorus. There 
is certainly a great amount of agility necessary to its 
execution, and the wild uumor of the dance is fully 
understood and appreciated by thoae who are fomiliar 
with the native language and history.’* Hawaii Ponoi is 
the name of the Hawaiiaa imtional anthem which was 
struck up by the royal band whenever Hia Majesty the 
King appeared in public, and also on ceremonial 
occasions. 

SAMOAN OR NAVUSATOR’S ISLANDS. 

It is said that the Samoan or Navigator’s Islands 
were first seen in 1722 by Admiral Boggewain and that 
they are the group named by him Isles of Baumann, ; 
afterthe captain of the ship. The discovery, however, is i 
commonly attributed to Bougainville, the first navigatw, | 


rarnmuL >ii>omT or mruo. 


wlio fteearateij demrib^ iJieiB. "Thwmotrt MmufatUe 
ehMacteriitiOf*' wji ** it. their skill in norlgntim. 
Their cuoee arc better oonstmettd than those of anj 
other Ooeanie tribe, and eeein to dj om the water with 
great rapiditj.** thia oiromastanee^ he oallodtbe 
gionp the Narigatorie IriaadB, which name has alnee 
bsM retained on the maps. The Samoan Idanden bear, 
in thrir featorea and atatnre, a reae m blanee to the 
FolTneaiaa tribes, and likewiae to the Hahtjan race. 
Their mj^ology, whidi is TfB 7 neirlj tiie same aa that 
of thsTongana and other Oceanic tribes of the Po^jnesian 
race, contains the aaaae legends of Tangalea, the god 
who dsbed np the islands from the depths of the sea. 
The Missionaries began .their opetationa in the Samoan 
Archipelago in 1830, and when Captain Wilkes riaited 
the islands with Ihe United States Exploring Expedition 
(1888>48), some 16,000 natives are said to have been 
converted to Christianitj. A gentleman, attached to 
the Expedition, wrote d wn three songs, two being 
boatoongs and the third a daniM song, of the Samoans, 
Captain Wilkes translated ihe Sist song as follows !-•- 

Cook tolls JOB pall ***7 i 

I will do so, sad so mast job. 

The Ci 4 )tain adds ^bat the'nattfca had. some know- 
ledge ct Cook derived from their eommnnieatioa with 
the Ptiendlj uiandi. Captain tHlkes farther mentions 
that in their pleasure trips, called MaiUmga, taken from 
town to town, the Samoans were froqneaU 7 to ' bo met 
with ringing their boat-eon{(s. The words of the denoe 
srag ** an comprised’ in short sentenoes, each of whioh 
ilniahes snddenlj with a ataeoato note andavirient 
gsriore.** The frifewing long of the Samoan l a l a n i er a 
appeared in the Kanative of tiie Bxpe^tien mentioned | 
before:' 


in 


oocAirxA-^roiTMaau. 


Tin PaptlMgi hu«oiM toStmoti; 

Tba PapaUngi Bm ooma to yaiasii. 

Lat u all go dowa to tba a^ng. 

Tba Papalangi it ftmd of tba lOTa.* 

Wbara u tba nig P Wbara ia tbb fattanad fowl P 
Tba Papalann oannot join in tlia aira. 

Kindla np a light blaaa ! Wban an tba vugint P 
I am going to got aoma coooa-nnta.* 

Look at thia Samoan, bow fina^y ha danooa 1 

liie uuuiiage dance of the Samoana differa aom^ 
what from the dancea which are nanally aeen among 
the PolTneaiana. On the day of marriage, the bride ia 
taken to an open apace in the centre of the village, 
accompanied by the two dnennaa who have had chaage 
of her, and who chant her praiaea and ei^l her rirtnea 
before the public aaaembly. The object of thia aaaeml4y 
is to prove whether the girl is worthy to*be the wife of 
a chief. If the verdict be against her (which ia rarety 
the ’case), all the male membra of herfamijy, inclnding 
her father and brothers, rash on her with their dabs and 
kill her on the apolt, to wipe out the^disgraoe she hae 
brought on her house. Should the verdict be in her 
favor, she is presented to the people as the chief’s wifr. 
After she has been led away to the houae,« grand' 
dance takes place. The apeotatora being seated in a 
circle and keeping up a monotonous chant, the men first 
enter the circle led by a young chiei|, who then goes 
through a number and variety of steps, his movements 
being imitated by his followers. After the men have 
danced and retired, annuiber of girls enter and go 
through a number of similar evblntioni, 'and afterwards 
both men and women dance together. 

TOHQA OR PAIENOLY tSLANOS. 

The Tonga bfamdi ‘wew dlseovered in 1648 by 
TWsman, and subsequently visited by Gobk, who, on 
aoeount of Um-diqpbsitionof ihe natives, gave them the 


vuimtAii BiiffoaT 0* mmio. 


e(dleeliTe uum of ** IVieiidlj. Uiiidt.'* Tbo Tongui 
■>« ft tribe of pecqple nearlj leiemUiiig the New 
Zeftlaiiden,eepeeii^ 7 eeNgexde 1 Iieirlftngdftge. Thefftre 
dhided into eereial dietiaetberediteiyoaitei^towhom 
diffeitent offloee aie aerigned bj fixed inititntioiii. 

Among the moricaliiutniiiiente need bj the inhftU* 
tuti ia the Sjrinx. One of theee wu brought bj 
Cftpteiii Fonneftnx from Tongetftboo, (fonnerlj eilled 
the Ial% of Amaterdem), end dowribed in Yd. 65 of 
the "fbiloai^hioal Ttananetiona of the Bojel Sooieiy." 
Ont of t*o othera, depoaited.in the Britiah Mnaeani> one 
e on a i ated of nine and the other of ten pipea. Theattange- 
ment in tiie anooeaaion of the notaa on theee inatrnmenta 
ia anppoaed to hare been anggeated bj the noiea of aome 
birda* tte, WiHiam Mariner^ *whoy aootnding to 
fitftSord^ " Hiatoij of MnaioV (1880), waa in 1805 
oaptiTe bj, and lired for aereial yean among, the 
natiTea of the Tonga^lalaada, mentiona aereinl hiada of 
their aonga, eome of which, he aaya, are of the dhaneter 
^ the reoitaiiTe, apeeially thooe aooording to the NanAe 
mode— N mAo beug the name of one of the Narigatrar’a 
lalanda. Mr. George Fonter heud the natiTea of the j 
Tonga lalanda on aome oooaaiona «ti gi«g in hamony. A j 
genttemaa, eonneoted with the United Statea TB« rii»4 »g 
Expedition, wrote down ui air with the baaa aadhannony^ 
aa he heard it anngbythe inhabitanta <ri IVmgataboo^ 
iriien they were aidTandng in a boat with tb^ «!.{«» 
Thia mnaio, . it ib aaid, bore a great itiemnManro to that 
of the Samoan |p»np, ud it wae the enatom in both to 
aing it while at work. It ia rather nmarkp^’ that 
harmony ihonld hare "bem known to people who had norm 
had foreign mnaio taught them, aa ^ 
wine among ‘them, did not aing, and deolated ^t "riiey 
werenotaUe to dia^gniah- 'Old Hundred* from* God 




M 


o(nuinA.->poiinrMu. 


Ban the iCng’, if the hmu^ words 
both." 


were adopted to/ 


The followiag soagappeend in *^An Aeoonatof 
the SratiTee.of the Thnga Tglands, compiled from the oom- 
mnaicatioiis d Wi Muiaer/’ hy John Ifartin, London, 
1817. This song, k a rin er ohaerres, Tex 7 often enng 
bjika Tongn Irianderi^ or, to ipenk perhaps more 
w gi^en in a sort of reoitatire by either sex, 
•nd the Tonga language has neither rhymes, nor regular 
Meaeoie, although some of their songs hare both”. 

Whilst we ware talking of Vavaoo tooa LioOf the 

women said to ns: Let -us repair to the Uteok 
of the island toooniemplate the setting sun ; 

There let us listen to the warbling of the Birds and 
the oobingof the wood-pigeon. 

We ifill gather flowers from the bhrying-plaoe of 
Matawto, and partake of refreshments prepared 
for us at Lioo O’ne. 

We will then bathe in the sea, and rinse ouieelTes in 
the Vmoo A'oa. 

We will anoint our skins in the son with siMt- 
soented oil, and will pkat in wreaths the Eowers 
gathered at Matawto. 

And now, as we stand motionless on the eminenoe 
07er Anoo Manoo, the whistling , of ' the wind 
among the branohss of the lofty toa shall fill 
us with a pleasing melanoholy. 

Or, our minds shall be seised with astonishment as 
we beheld the roaring surf below, endearouring 
but in Tain to tear away the firm rooks. 

0 ! bow muoh happier shall we be thus employed, 
than when shgaged in troublesome and ininpid 
affairs of life! 

Now, as night oomes on, we must return to thd Mooa. 

But hark! hear ]pu not the sound of the matsf-- They 
an praotising a ho-oola* to be performed ten 
eight in the mairly at Tanea. 


* A Ued Af daee# perforsMe by tot oh-ligbt. ( 
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Let ni alio go tiim. How wif ibal nmm of lijoiehf 
oftll to o‘iir mindf tho nuuij faiiifili bold Ihoio 
before Komoo waa tom to piooea b j warl 

Alaal^ow daatmoliTO iawarl Baboldl bowitbua 
rendered the land prodnetiTO ol> weeda, and 
opened nntimelj gnm* for departed booea I 

•nr ebiefo ean now no longer enjoj the awe^ 
pleaanre of wandering alone bj moonligbtiii 
aearob of their miatieaaea. 

Botletna baniahaorrowlRMn onr hearta, ainoe we 
are at war weannat think ‘and act like the natiToa 
of Fqee, who flrat tangbt na thia deatraOtife art 

Let na, therefore^ enjoj the p r e e ent time, for tp- 
moRoWi perhapa, or the next daj, we maj die. 

We will dreaa onraaLrea with the M aoofo, and pot 
banda of white iappa round onr waiata. 

We will plait thick wraatha eijiak for onr heada,and 
prepare atringa of hooni for onr neoka, that their 
whiteneia inaj ahow off the oolonr of onr akina. 

Mark how the^nonltiTated apeoiatora are profnae of 
their applanae I 

Bot now the danoe ta oter. Let na remain here to- 
night, and feaat and be pheerfol ; and to-morrow 
we wUl depart for the Mooa. 

How tronbleaome are the jonng men, begging for onr 
wreathe of *flowera, white tb^j aaj in their 
flattery: **8ee how oharming there yonng girla 
look ooming fipm Lioool 

How beantifnl m their akina, diffnaing aronnd a 
fragranoe like the flowery precipice of Matalooo.” 


Let na alao riait Liooo.~We will depart, to-morrow. 
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APPENDIX. 


A FIW FACTS GONGlRFUra HINDU MUSIC. 

THE THREE GRAMAS. 

Iv pftge 8 of tbii book, it bss baoii ifatod ibat tbm aia 
throe (Kramu in Hindu mnoio, oit., ^o 8a grama, the 0a 
grama, and the Ma gi:am** ^be reaeon wb/ the three aoleo 
I 8a, Oa, and Ma, and no othem, have been'oeleoted to repiaeent 
the three gramaa ia that it ia the aealea of theae^ three aotea 
which between them fnmiab, tor nae the langnage of the 
Pianoforte, the aeren white** keja and the fire ** hhek** 
keja of the dig|Maon. Thna : 

When 8a (ff) ia made the kej-notor the aeren ** while** 
^ kaja eveobtainiid. eif.,Sa (0),*Bi(D), Oa (B), ITa (f), 
Fh (0), Dha (A), Ni (B). When Oa (Bj ia mad# the 
kqr«iiote^ four of the **blaok** keja are obtained, eia, 
Ma(P) Sharp,.Dha(A) Flat, Bi (D) Flat, Oa (B) Mat, 
which reapeotirelj repreaent the D, ft, A, and B of that aeale. 

When Ma (F) ia made the kej-note, the fifth ^ black** 
kej ia obtained, via., Ni (B) Fiat, which repreeehta the F of 
that aeale/ 

It ahonld be noted, howerer, diat the abore repreaent the 
pcpnlar Teraion of the fdnoiiona of the three gramaa. For 
what conatitntea the three grraae, atrictlj according to the 
ajate of Hindn mnaio, aa laid down in the Sanakrit. trea lia e a 
of old; the enriona may be referred to the Maaieal Scalea d 
the Hindna**, imd ** Six Principal Bigaa of the Hindna’*, bj 
the anther of the preeent work. 


It asMi not be — pp oeed that the latir?ale ef the Blade acele I 
eie eaeotlj the mma th ee of the le r e p aae aaale. They I 
eenoapoen teiy eearij to eeoh ether. I 
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The table given below shows at a glance how the notes 
C, E, and^F form the twelve kejs. 
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THE SIX RAQA8. 


Tn iiiialtr,of ari||ipai SigoB (oded/'lgrpw) ww flxtd 
■* ibt pio1»l4]r btoMN-^ iirt aiz lotM of th* hoptMAotd, 
nopaetiToIyi itaad m thoir. VUH (tho aoto wIuA, bj tbo 
froquii^ of ito lyyUcoMoii and by tho Ingkh of ito doiatioa, 
■bows to tbo bMt odraaiogy tbo bhonotor ood poeoliorily 
I of o Sdga). Thna; 
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Tht iiol of tbo MTonih boing ktpi oni of oonal 

ii pMilj ooRobohAifO of tbo imiric goomllj modi tbot tbo 
ponMonio loolo woo ia ooiOmon oio in Ano at a Tory oarlj 
poriod. ‘*ObUdroo/’ oa/a Carl Eogolt "ia tboir flrat 
aUomptf to fopeai tbo diatonio ioalo aftor it bao boon rang 
to tbdm aOo apt to omit tbo /bartb and Mooatb." Hio lOTontb 
Boto^ it m trno, oooon in all tbo aiz original JEUgoif bat it ia 
aotaaodina Tory pcominaat mannar. Anotbor laot to bo 
nolod in tbia oonnootion ia that, out of tbo ionnmorablo 
JUginU that baro bAn OTolrod from tho original aiz Jtdpofo 
thoraare'fow, if anj, thatbaTO tbo aoToath for their Vddi, 


TMe EIGHT RASAS 

Tni nnmbor of JBoMf (afleotiona of tbo miad), ao om« 
plpjod in mnaio, ia oigbti namely, (1) Sriogira (Ioto), (2) 
Hloya (mirth), (3) Karoni (tendomeaa), (4) Bandra (bngor), 
(5)yii« (horoiam), (6) ' Bhajiaaka (terror), (7) Yibbataa 
(di^gnrt^, and (8) Adbhnta (anrpriao). Each of theao 
aflbotiona hu a JUgitU or a nnmbor of oapablo of 

gifing it ozp r aaa i on, tho aRangOmonta of thoir interrala and 
tlmo^nrationa being ao made aa to prodnoo in tbo hoarar the 
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•foot desired. The fini oi the Samt is also oelled AH, 
(which meeni primtrj), m this is the lowett eiidthe/lrf^ psssion 
of til seotient beings. In poetiotl (AmpositlmiB, t ninth East 
is idmitted, ntmely, or qniesoenoi, whiob is the highest 
deyelopmeiit bf haman feeling, leading man to the oon- 
tomplatbn of, or pleunrtble oommnnion with, the deitf. In 
mnsio^^howefer, this Sosa is merged in that of tenderness. 

THE SEAT OF MUSIC IN THE HUMAN BODY. 

Fommjstioel, tstrologioid, or ohiromantio purposes, the 
hnman body has been dirided into six chakroi (depressions, 
rings, or oirdes). These are (1) Malidhira, the part abont the 
pubis, above that (2) S?4dhisthina, or nmbiiioal region, and 
above that (8)Manipora, or pit of the stomaoh or epigastrium ; 
(4) Anihat^ the root of *the nose ; (5) Yisuddhi, the hollow 
between the frontal sinuses ; and (6) Ajnd, the . fontenelle or 
union of the coronal and sagittal sutures. Yarione faculties 
or divinities are supposed to be present at these eirdes. 

Yisuddhi is the abode of Suasvatf, the goddess of mueio. 
From the siiteen folded petals of whioh the Yisuddhi 
oonsists^ the following are reepeotiVefy prodnqed (1) 
Pranava (the mjstio ejllable OmX (2) Udgitha, (a portion of 
the 84ma Yeda), (8) Hnmphat (mjstioal pliable used in 
inoaotationa), (4) Yaushat Yashat, ({) Bvadhi, and (6; 
8v4h4, (exclamations used in ofbring oUationa to the iri^ 
or manes), (7) Names (the term used in oonneotion with the 
name of a deitj to signify veneration), (8) Amrita (apibroeia), 
the seven musioal notes, namely, (9) Sharja, (10) Bishabha, 
(11) Gtndhtra, (12) Madbyama, (18) Panohama, (14) 
Ohaivata, and (15) Niahtda, • and (19) Bisha (poison). 

When the vital spirit of a man Besides in the first, eighth, 
eleventh, or twelfth fold of the Anthata oirole, that man 
becomes qualified toooltivate bis musical ftcnlties. When 

■ ■ I I ■■■ ■ ’T — 

• Ordinarllj called after their reepeetlfe laltlelsb 8e, Bl, Qi^ Me, 
Pe, Dba, sad Hi, 
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the yital spirit resides oa the lonrth, sixths or the tenth fold 
of the same circle, bis musical iaculties are destroyed. When 
the vital spirit resides in any of the folds of the Yisuddhi 
circle beginning with the eighth and ending with the 
fifteenth, the musical efforts of the man are crowned with 
w '.ress ; when it resides in the sixteenth fold, they meet with 
failure. The presence of the vital spirit in the tenth or 
eleventh fold of the Laland circle (which has its sedt in the 
forehead) is favorable to the cultivation of music, while its 
presence in the first, fourth, or fifth fold of t ho same circle 
is unfavorable. When the vital spirit resides in the 
Sudb&dhara circle (which is located in the Brahma randhra^)^ 
and regales itself by bathing in the ambrosia trickling from 
it, the man becomes proficient in musical knowledge. The 
presence of the vital spirit in circles other than those, 
and the particular folds of them, that are favorable to the 
development of musical powers, has the effect of rendering 
the man altogether Indifferextt to the cultivation' of the 
musical art. 

THE ORIGIN OP SOUND. 

Whbniver the vital spirit wishes to wipeak or utter a 
sound, it sets the m'ind in motion. The mind, in its turn, 
moves the audarya fire which pervades the body and which, 
on being, so moved, sends up the vital air, which, in its up- 
ward course, strikes against the navel, the heart, the throat, 
the head, and the mouth, and produces sound. These five 
organs produce, respectively, the very minute, the minute, the 
developed, the undeveloped, and the artificial sound. The 
very minute sound is audible only to' YogU contemplating 
Brahma. The, minute sound also is not audible te the 
generaJiity *of men ; it may sometimes, but rarely, be heard 
by closing one's ears. When the vital air, stirred by the 
fire, enters into the twenty two arteries that are arranged 


e The apsrtUu io tbs erown of tbs bead througb wbiob tbs sool 
Is Slid to Moopo 00 its loaviog tbs body. 
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ibrtaoiiflj and attaclied to the Siukwmd^ * the/ prodnot 
twontj two diSeront lonnda, oaoh higher than the laat in 
pitch. These sounds are aaoh known by the name of 
and these twenty two StmH$ generate the jeren mnsioal 
notes. 

MURCHCHHANA. 

Tbm asoension and desoension of the notes of the hepta- 
chord in snocession is called Mwrehchhand. As there are eerem 
notes in e^oh' grama, there are in all 21. Murchehhafiii in 
(Ae three graaia. No notice of the Mwrchekhanai of the 
OAndhira grdma will he taken here, as the nse *6f that 
grdeidis confined to the celestial jregiona. The 14 Mwrck- 
dUbanof belonging to the other two gramas only will be dealt 
with. Though it is possible for Murchehh^noi toJbegin with 
any note of any of the three heptachords in use in Hindu 
MnsiiH namely, the ifeadra (lower), the* Maikya (middle), and 
the Tim* (higher), the praoticria to commence the firstlfpiroh^ 
ekJuma of the fiharja grama from the so of the middle^ 
and that of the Madhyama grama from the ma of the same 
hqvtaohord. The 14 Kwrehekhoum are formed thna 
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Skaitja Orama. 

••• rif pMidb*. ai, 


Sad 

do. 

00# 

ai* 

8td 

do. 

000 

dlio, 

m 

do. 

000 


Sth 

do. 

• Of 


6ih 

do. 

ooo 

Sf> I 

7kb 

do. 

000 

ri. 


» eaosis 

• dofe 4ka 
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Maikifama Qnma. 


lat Manhdhhui 


aia, pa, dha. 

nip itp rip gtp 

Sad 

do. 

• •• 

ga> iui 

pa, dba, ai, aa, ri. 

trd 

do. 

• ftO 

ri, ga, 

ma, 

pa, dhnp nip aSp 

4th 

do 

• 0# 

oa, ri. 


mOp ptp dhti nip 

Ath 

do. 

ooo 

ai, aa. 

ri» 

gftp mip pOgdliOp 

6th 

do. 

•to 

dha, ni, 


ri, gn, mil pa. 

7th 

do. 

•to 

pa, dba. 

nip 

an, rip ga, ma. 


ladli of tho tbofo 14 ilurthekkana$ ii doiiad vndor 
four (1) daddho (pu«)t(2) Eakali StItiU (with 

Kokili), (8) Aatm SoluU (with Anton), nnd (4) Ethi^ui* 
SnhiU (with Enknli nnd AnUn). Then n», than* 
hn, M Idada of IfnneAManat ^ tba two gmnu, 14 x 4 
firiag that nmabor. ■ Whm m tajun th« flnt ud th# Moond 
firatii of M md hooomM thu n noto of 4 'Sratii, it in tormod 
JCaloii wi : whoB ftt tnkw tho dnt nnd tho NMod Sratiaof mo 
•od b wo n thu a noto of 4 Sratit, it ii otllod Antan go, 

Tho JfwralUUwNwof Iho m ud mo gruui, ntpoottralj, 
tik» fbdr Mcial ammlMn hoot tho poritira of -w ud ma 
iatholCanhehhnBdfi Thu tho ifwroiMUau u, n, pn, mn, 
po, dha, ai ia oallad tho JM Murehekhana of tba m gnm», 
boeoauMia thajM aota iathat VnroMAaM; tba JfiirobdUaaa 
ai, Ml li, fa, au, pa, dha,.ia oallad, tha laaond IfarababAoM 
of tte aaau fiama, baoaiu m ia tba weond aoto } and 


w u to tha aofuth. Ia tha awi gmaut, tba firtt Marckokkan* 
laaoi pa, dba, ai, aa, ri, ga, baeaaaa om ia tba flnt aata 


gi that ifuaHo Wa u t tha tteoad i% ga, au, pa, dba, ai, aa, ti, 
^paaaM aia ia tha .moond *aolo t aad oa m to tha Mouth, 
laoh of tha M HanlMhhaaM aou t t a aod bafom ia dioidad 
lata 7 kiad% fraai tb^'iilt of tbair bag i a ala g with tho dnf, 
aaooad, thlid, fanath, Iflh, 'risth, or aaraath aota af tha 
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•trial Mid Midinf in a aatOMaiow of aofoo. That (to tako 
iha Sadha mi grama); 


Thcfini 

... fi, 

•b, 

m. 

Bi, 

TlMMoond 

... fi, fi, 


Vm, dhm, si, 

■B,» 

TlMibiid 

••• gA| Boa, 


dli% ai, w. 

ri. 

Th* fenrtb 

... ma, pai 

(Om, 

Bi. fi, 

SB, 

TImJMi 

... p., dh% 

Bi. 

M. ri, 

mt. 

Thcsizfli 

•.. db., ii4 

Ml 

li, g., BW, 

PB, 

TiMMmith 

... bI. ••t 

ri. 

g% m., p., db.. 


Tho total nnmbor of MwreheUkama$ ia» thtoraftM% (56 x 7) 


8UDDHA TAff A. 

Wamr tbo Sudika MwrAekkamt m oompriaod itopto- 
iiToljottix notoa* (ikaniwi) and ira notao (oonMNi), { 

go wo loagor bj tbo aaint of MurekMamoi^ bat aro oaUod 
SwddhaTamu. lotbota grama, oaob of tho ooroa Jfordt- 
booomoi Mofotoi bj bmog, ono at a timo, dtpriTod 
of tbo notoi, aa, ri, pa, and ni. OoDatqaontljt thoro aro, in 
tbo total oaTon Mwrehekhamaw aoron withont aa, mtoq witbont 
ri,aaTan without pa, and aoTtn without ni, or a total az- 
dumouof 98 imtaa. lu tbo aia grama, oaoh of tho aoTon 
Mmrehekhmmu booouMa ihofuau, bj baiug^ ono at^ a timo, 
dapiitod of tho notoa, aa, ri, and ga. Oouaaquantlj, tharo 
art, in tho total airon JfiwohoUaaaf, aoron without aa, 
iOron without ri, and aarou without ga, or a total azoluaion 
^ 91 notoa. .Tho totiQ numbar of Maroou iaaoo in tha 
twogramaa ia thoraforo (904' 91) or 48. In tho oa grama, 
tho Mmrehehkanaw booomo aaruou, bf oaoh of thorn boing 
doprirod, onoata timo, of tho pair of notooiaa and pa, ga 
andni, and ri and pa. Tho nurnbor of aaruau lonaothno 
baoomoa 91. In tho ma grama, tho XwroHMimaw booomo 

•In tbli And tho' iwo pfoaodlaa toblot, 4h« aoloo with a* dot 
bolow thorn roproMUt tho lowor, and thooo wlih o dol ahoto thorn, tho 
hlghor haptoohord. All othon holoof to tho mlddlo hoptoohord. 
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amuMi Moh of them being doprirod, ono tl a timoboftho 
pair of notiiy ri and dha, and ^ and nL Tko nnmbar of 
aiiraoa kmoi tbof booomoi 14, The total nnmbor of aoroio 
laiMM if, tbarafoiOf (21 14) or 85. 

KUTA TANA. 

iTniv tko MurehekhanMif whether the/ are complete 
(Pofni) or not, are rendered withoat reference to their order 
of snoceMion, the/ are called Kuta Tomn. Bach complete 
Mnrchehhana rendered with and without reference to ite order 
of aacoeaeion becomes 6,040 in rariet/, f6rlx2)c8x4 x 
5 X 6 X 7=35,040. The 66 MurcheKhaim^ therefore, give 
2,82,240 oompiete JEhia Tamu. The inoomplete^Cdpanw) Kuta 
Tanat are deaoribed below 

If from the Puma Kuta Tone, the last nbte of the 
aeriea if taken ont^ one after the other, there will be eiz 
yarieties of Kuta Taaoi, namel/, the aia*notdd, the flre-noted, 
the foar-noted, the three*noted, the two*aoted, and the one- 
noted kind. The permatation of . the sin-noted rariet/ is 
Ix 2 x 3 x 4 x 6 x 6aB720 ; that of the ftre-noted one ii 
lx2x 3x4x 5 a 120; that of the foar-Doted one, Ix 8 x 8 x 
4 sa 24 ; that of the three-noted one, 1 x 2 x 83=6 ; that .of 
the two-noted one, 1 x 2=a2 ; and that of the one-noted one, 1 . 
These yarieties are reepeotiyel/ named, Sharaya^ .Anrnya, 
Syarantara, Samika, Gathika%nd Arohika. When the Sharova 
Kuta Tana inolades in its range the notee at and go, it is 
diyided into foor olasaeS, otf., Saddba, Kakali Sahita, Antara 
Sahita and Kakal/antara Sahita. The absenoe of ai brings 
it under the olasses Saddha, and Antara Sahita, and 
the absenoe of pa brmgi it under those of Saddha and 
Kakali Sahita. 

From the table of the 14 Murohehkanai giten before, it 
wonld be seen that there are in either grama a anooession 
beginning with la and one beginning with ma. As a tie 
exoladed in the iharava enooession beginning with so, that 
snooession is snbdiiided into Saddha and*Antar* Sahita; 
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and aa ga is ezoladed in the iharava aaooeaaioB beginning 
vith ma, that snooession is eabdinded into Buddha and 
Eakali Sahita. There being thus a maltiplioation of the 
fonr kinds bj two, the total comes to 8. The tiro socoessione 
.beginning with sa and the two beginning with ma bmng thns 
disposed of, each of the remaining 10 Murehehhana$t haring ; 
ni and ga in ita range, is sabdirided into 4 varieties, namelj, ; 
Saddba, Kakali Sahita, Antara Sahita, and Kakaljantam ^ 
Sahita; or a total of 40 is arrived at. B and 40 make 48 ; and as 
it has ekready been shown that the number of iharava 
(sir.noted) permutations is 720 in each case, the total number 
of iharava Kata Tanas is (720 k 48) or 34,560k 

The atirava Suia Tana is arrived at hj depriving each of 
the 14 Murchchhanai that rompose the two gramas b^ its last 
two notes. Each of the two series beginning with fw, of the 
two beginning with dha^ and of the two beginning with nt, 
having both ni anf 7^ in itf it is olassod as Snddha, . Kakali 
Sahita, Antalu Sahita, and Kakaljsntara Sahita. The 
varieties, therefore, come to (6 x 4) or 24. The remain- 
ing eight Murehchha fim being without either ni or ga, they 
are each olossed as either Snddha and Antara Sahita, or 
Snddha and Kakali Sahita, as the case may be. The 
varieties, therefore, oome to (8 x 2) or 16. The total cf 
the two varieties is 24 4- 16 or 40 ; and as the number of the 
aarova (five-doted) permutations has already been shown to 
be 120, the Ma\ number of autava Kata Tana§ is 120 x 40 : 
or>,800. 

When the last three notes are eliminaled from each of 
the 14 Murehehhanaif the two series beginning with m, which 
have both fii a;nd ga in them, are gaoh divided into four 
(namely, Snddha, Zakali Sahita, Antara Sahita, and Kaka- 
lyantara Sahitiv). 4 x 2^. The remaining twelve series 
being without either ni or ga, they are eaoh divided into two 
(».e., either Snddha and Antara Sahita, or Snddha and Kakali 
Sahita.) These twelve series make up the number (12 x 2) or 
' 24. Thetotai of the two varieties is 8 -f M or 82. This mul- 
\ tIplM by the ndmber of the four-noted permutations (which 
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XI 


bu been ibown to bo 24), gi?oa a product of 768 wbiob is tbo 
nambor of tbe/oiif-iio<ad Kuta Tamu. 

When the last fonrnotea an eliminated from each of the 
Mtirehekkandi, the two aeries beginning with ma admit of no 
aabdiviaion aa there is no ni or ga in either of them. Thef 
stand, therefore, at 2. The remaioing 12 series admitting 
either ga or nt, they are each subdivided into two, and produce 
a total of (12 x 2) or 24, which added to the 2, mentioned 
aboTO, make up a grand total of 26. This being multiplied 
bythennmberof the three-noted permutations (6), given a 
product of 156 which is the number of the thr€e^not§d Kuta 
fans#. 

Whe the last five notes are eliminated fronr each of the 
14 Murchchhandt, the two series beginning with n, the two 
beginning with ga^ the two with dha^ and the two with *nf, 
being each subdivided into two (owing | to the fsct of its 
including m or ga in its succession) give a total of 16. The 
remaining six admitting of no variety, (there being no ni or 
ga in them), they stand at 6^ The total of the tgo is (16 4* 6) 
or 22, which multiplied by 2 (the number of two-noted per- 
mutations), gives a product of 44 which is the number of the 
two-noted Kuta Tdnae, 

There being no variety possible io the Ekcuvara or one- 
noted Kuta Tana#, their number is 14, i.e., the same as the 
number of Murchchhanat in the two gpraroas. 

The number of nett Kuta Tanae, as arrived at by exolud*' 
iag one. set of the two that are common to both the ta and 
ma gramas, is shown aa under. 

It will be observed from a glance at the two tablea 
r e f erred to, that the 1st Murchehhana of the so- grama is the 
same as the 4th Murehohhana of the ma grama. The differ* 
enoe lies only in the value of pa, which, in the case of the 
former, oonsistr of four Brutii, and in that ot the. latter, of 
three. It follows, therefore, that the MurohcKhanae ot the 
two, down to ma next precedtog the jpa,.am the same. .Now 
as the gnonp of the first four abtes preceding the pa inolndea. I 
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gat it is difided into tiro olaasea f’Saddhaand Aniara Sahita), 
and aB the namber of the fonr-noted permnta tionB ia 24, the 
nnmber of redundant four-noted Kuta Tdnae ia (24 x 2) ^or 
48. The group of the flrat three notes oontaina palm it ; hence it 
is divided into two (Saddha and Antara Sahita). The namber 
of the three-noUd permntations being 6, the namber of 
redundant three-noted Kuta Tanae iB (6 x 2) or 12. There being 
no n% or ga in the group of the first two notes, it is classed us 
Saddha onlj. The namber of *the two*noted permutations 
being 2,'* the namber of redundant two-noted Kuta Tanae is 
(2 X 1) or 2. A single note can give only one variety. The total 
number of redundmi Kuta Tanae beginning vtith ea, is, 
therefore, 48 12 + 2 + 1 or 63. 

A reference to the two tables will farther show that the 
2ad Murehchhana of the ea grama is the same as the 5th 
Murehchhana of the ma grama, the difference beginning with 
pa and continaing in the sacceeding notes. The Kuta lanat 
of the five notes from ni to mo, are, therefore, the same 
in both the gramas. As the group beginning with ni 
and ending in mo,* has pa and m in it, it is divided into 4 
(Saddha, Antara Sahita, Kakali Sahita, and , Kakalyantara 
Sahita). As the namber of five-noted permutations is 120, 
the total number of redundant five-noted Kuta Tanae is 120 x 4 
or 480. The group of four notes beginning with ni and end- 
ing in pa, inclading both ni and pa, it is difided into 4 classes. 
The namber of redundant four-noted Kuta Tanae is, therefore, 
24 X 4 or 96. The group of three notes (ni to ri) including ni 
only, it is divided into two (Saddha and Kakali Sahita). The 
number of redundant three-noted Kuta Tanae is, therefore, 6x2 
or 12. The g^up of two notes (ni and ea) including ni only, it 
is also divided into two. Hence, the namber of redundant two- 
noted Kuta Tanae is 2 x 2 or 4. A single note can give only 
one variety. The total namber of redundant Kuta Tanas 
beginning with ni is, therefore, 480 + 96 + 12 + 4 +1, or 693. 

The two tables will also show that the 3rd Murehckhana 
of the la grama is the same^as the 6th Uurehehhana of the ma 
gram%. The difference begins, as has been expUiAed, with the 
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note fOf end oontinnet in thoee inooeediog. The JCWa Tama of 
tne six notee (dha to ma) it, therefore, the eame in both the 
gmmu. Ae thegvonp (dhatoma) inolndesboth ga and iii, 
it is dind^ into 4 oUseei, and a« the number of the six-noted 
permutations is 720, the redaadaat tia-maUd Euta Tanoi 
number 720 x. 4 or 2,880. The group of five notes (d4a 
to ga) inoladM boi|^ ni and go, and is, therefore, also divided 
into 4 elaases, and as the nnmber of five-noted permntatiom is 
120, the nnmber of radundanidiaa-naM MiUa Tana$ is 120 x 4 
or 480. The group of lour notea (dha to n) including only 
nit divided into 2 elaaaea ; and aa the number 
of four-noted permutations ia 2A the number of redundaH# 
/our-uolsd JTuto TamaaiM 24 x 2 or 48. The group of three 
notes (dl^ to aa) also inoludes ni, and is, therefore, divided 
into 2olaoaaa(Suddha and Eakali Sahita). The nnmber of 
thi^notedpermutaticmabeing 6,.the nnmber of fedandant 
ihra^notad Knia Tanoi ia fix 2 or 12. Tim group of two notes 
(dha and ni) also induding at, it is also divided into 2 elaaaea, 
and two being the number of two-noted permutations, the 
number of radmndani iw >notad Kiuta Tanga is 2 x 2 or 4. 
The single note dha gives only one Tariety. The sum of 
2^880 a- 400 48-^124•4 f lis 8,425, which represents the 

number of rtdnndani Knia Tanoi beginning wUh dha. Grand 
total of the radmndani Kuta Tamae beginning with so, ni, 
anddha: fi3 ^ 593 ^ S,425>r4,0ei. 

It has been shown abore that the number of the 
Puma enddka tana is 392, that of the sharaea tnddha tana is 
48, that of the ounmasuddha toaa is 40, that of the evarantawa 
tmddha tama, 32, that of thse eamika enddka tana, 26, that of 
the gaMha enddka iana, 22, and that of the arektka enddka 
tana, 14. This last has, however, to be diminished ^by 8 on 
acoouot of the redundant tanae of the 8 groups beginning with 
ea, at, anddha. Hence the total of the suddha toaos is 392 -i- 
48 4 - 40 -f 32 -f 2fi ^ 22 •f 11, or 571. 

The total of Knta Tanae is Puma 2,82,240 -i* sharava 
34,5fi0 •¥ anrava 4,800 ^ svarantara 7fi8 samika 15fi 
gathika44 vt arohika 14, or 3,22,582. 
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Tb6 snm of redundant Kuia Tanae and tuddha Tanat ii 
4,081 -r 571 or 4,652. Dedaoting ihif sum from the total of 
Kuta Tanas, the remainder is (3,22,582—4,652) or 3,17,930, 
wliioh is the number of nett Kuta Tanas,* 

MUSIC AS A MEANS TO SALVATION. 

Thi intelligent man can by ntilieing the body in apeoified 
ways secure happiness and salyation. The worship of 
Saguna Brahmaf leads to the enjofment of the pleasures 
of the earth and the celestial regions ; that of Nirguna 
Brahmat ( to final beatitude. The worship of the latter 
entails perfect concentration of the mind which is difficult of 
attainment by average humanity. Hence, the sages seek 
salyation by adopting the method of worship oal|pd Anaha a 
Nada § Upasana. But as eyen this proves impracticable to 
the ordinary man, he tries the Ahata Nada Upasana || method, 
which possesses, the quality of giving pleasure to mankind. 
As music comes within the. purview of Ahata Nada, the 
utilizing of the art of music for the purpose of the worship 
of the deity by man is held to brin[|[ him salvation. 
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* I( iboold be mentiooed here that the acooante ffiveo onder this end 
tbe tiro preoedieg beedioge bare been eamBarieed from Banikrit 
treatieee on Moeio, linplj with tbe object of ebowiog tbe nomeroni 
f ariatiooe of tbe notee tfaet were need in Indlen mniio of tbe anoient 
peiiod.The tbeoriee have little applioation in the noeie aa it. ie praotiaed 
in the modern daya, esoent in Soothern India, where tbe rules giren 
in tbe above are observed to a oeitain dbtent. 

f The gnprane Being endowed with all qnalities. 

{ Tbe Supreme Being devoid of all qaalitiee. 

Also oalled dbdae Bamlbara ITdda, {.a., tbe N4la (aoond) prodnoed 
in the dbdf ' (tbe elbereal element wbiob pervades tbe oniverse). It 
if evident that there ia in tbe dlrdfo an aptitadw to prodnoe fdda, 
well as a oapaoity in- the ear to reoeive it. There is a saying in Sanskrit 
— ** N&da Brabma/' whioh means Soood ia tbe Supreme Being. 

II AKaia Ndda ia the sound produced by the oonouaaion of two 
bodies. 
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A DDEND A 

DANCINa 

Ih page 2 of this pablioatioD oooara the following 
eentenoe : — ** Time plaje an important part in mnsic, and like 
mnaio itaelf is bem ia natare.’* The art of dancing baa its 
fonndation also in nature. It might be said that the graoe- 
fnl moyements of the turkey and the peacock have furnished 
mankind with the idea of dancing. 

The various Stylea Jof dance mentioned in the\6anskrit 
works have been described in the treatise, called Nrityankuraf 
brought out by the writer of the present publicktion. 

THE THREE GRAMAS. 

. It has been stated in page 8, notes, of the work, that “ the 
idea of these gramas seems to be connected with that of the 
three primitive voweU^ a i (ig)» and u (^), from which, 
according to philologists, all the various vowel sounds in the 
Aryan languages have been developed/’ To illustrate ; ^ and 
^ make ^ and ^ make ^ and ^ make ^ ^ and f 

make and ^ make ^ and 9 make ^ i and ^ and ^ 

make The vowels known as ^ W and ^ W are evidently 

produced by the combination of vowels and consonants. Thus, 

T and t[ make ^ ^ and i make lit} ^ and % make W* and W 

and \ make V* None of the consonants can be produced 

without the aid of vowels ) thus M and ^ make M ^ and ITT 

make MT, and so on.* In short, no letters of the alphabet could 

— 

e Aooording to the Kalupa Qitmoar, 

• #, tho.oonsoiisnt without the vowel soood unitrs with the nest 
letter, ei l^e coneoneod hevewo power of eirrrrrinir ll•rlnrflvv■ with- 
ont the help of vowela The vowel does not suite with the oixt letter 
es it cen eipreie itself: 
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; be formed erithoat the vowele, of whioh, as it hai been ihown, 
% and H are the primitive ones. In the same waj, none 
of the twelve notea of the dtapaepn oonld be formed without 
the help of the three gramas, so, ga, and moy with whioh 
the three rowele are, respeotivel/, oompared.* 

THE SEVEN NOTES. 

Thi eeven notee, according to Hindu mnsin^ are dedgnat- 
ed Sharja, ItiehaTa, Gandhara, Madhjamat Phnohama, 
Dhuvata, and Niahada, eorreaponding Tory nearly to the 
notea i), D, B, F, G, A, and B of the Bnvopean eoale. 

Sharja mMua 8haijaffant$ yamai or that from whioh the aiz 
are derived. Sharja ia the principal note and the 
originator of the aiz notea whioh follow. 

Biahava ia ao oalled beoanae the Big Veda ia aaid to have 
been chanted to ita key. 

Oandhamia ao named beoanae the nae of the Oandhara grama 
is confined to the regiona of the Gandharvaa 
(oeleatial mnaioiana). 

lladhyama meana the middle. It atanda/ between C| D, and 
B on the one band, and G, A, and B, on the other. 
Panohama meana the fifth. It atanda the fifth in aerial 
number beginning with 0. 

ilhaivata meana that note whioh atanda unaffected when any 
of the preceding notea ia made the key-note. When 

C, 1), B, F, and O, atand, reapeotively, aa the key- 
nbte, the Dhaivata (A) ataad' ^ A, G, F, B, and 

D, reapeotively, in relation t it, without moving 
froip ita own poaition. 

*Tlie prindpU ooderljing tbs thrss ptasMS is obssrtsd in ths 
anwAfTsmsot of tbs frsts of tbs isstraBsst sstsr. Tbs dlstonio msis is 
rsprsssotsd by ths 8s fpsiss, ths ehroBStln msIs Is rsprtsontsd by ths 
gs grsms, ths frsts rsprsisotisa ihs sotss f, O. djl, 0, and D 
rsspsotivsiy mnkisg D fii*, 8 fist, F, 0, A Ust, and B fist, of that seals. 
Ths llsKini Bhsiravl whish Is msds op of f boss aotvs oao thos ^bs 
played opoo ths sstsr vitbost B'osseicstfng ths aoving ap of ths frsts, 
whso pa is Bsds tbs ksy-aots. Ths fi^i |B B«t siskss tbs f of tbs 
seals fornsd hy aakig as tbs ksj sots, ssd ths fret F sharp tbe.B 
of ths seals whioh is sostetima^forasd b 7 ;wahlog.Q ;tbe kpy-Bete. 
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Nithada raeaoa ibe note with which the scale termioates^ 
that is, the one beyond which there is no note bni 
the first of the next tetraohord into which it gliden 
THE EIGHT RASAS. 

Tns order in which some of the SaDskritJwriters have 
enumerated the Rasas chimes in with the theory of.erolotion. 
Sringam (lore) is, as has been already said, a feeling 
common to all sentient beings, and lies at the root of the law 
of procreation. Bren such small specimens of animated 
nature as dies are gorerned by this sentiment. The next in 
order is Yira (heroism), which is obserred in the next higher 
stages of oreated beings, such as mice and snakes which are 
known to fight with each other. The third in the gradation 
IS Earnna (tenderness). This feeling is non-existent in the 
lower creations^ such as fish, frogs, mice, snakes Ac., which 
are known to eat up Iheir spawns or yonng ones. The 
sentiment called Bandra ganger), whiob comes next, is found 
in the next higher grades of liring beings, sueh as dogs, 
'.was^ tigers, in whom the power of exhibiting anger is 
manifost. Then comes Hasya (mirth, as expressed by 
langhter). This is a sentiment confined to the higheit 
> eieation, man. The feeling of terror (Bhayanaka), which 
; follows, is that of man in a state of barbarism, in which any 
thing grand or awe-inspiring in nature or art becomes to him 
an object of terror. The next sentiment in gradation is 
BibhatM (disgust), which is tbefoeling of man when he has 
made strides in the path of oirilisation. Aborigines and 
and cannibals are known to exhibit no disgust in eating raw 
fiesh or putrid matter. The sentiment of Adbbnta (surprise), 
which followsb is realised by man only when he has reached 
the snmmHs of oirilisation. For instance, when a large 
piece of diamond will elicit no surprise from a barbarian who 
hhs no idea of its rarity and ralne^ it will cause surprise in 
one who has bad experience of preoions stones and has the 
power of being impressed with the beauty and singnlarify of 
the spesissen. Banti (qniesoenoe) is, as has 'been alroady 
ohssrfsdf the highest dsfslopment of human fseUpg and its { 
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exclusion from the domain of music is due, perhsps, to the 
fact iliail it is not capable of being reflbcted by the art. 

MUSIC AND ASTRONOMY. 

Whe.v the sun enters the signs of the zodiac, Vrisha 
(Taurus) and Mithnna (Gemini), the summer season is 
opened. When he enters the signs of Karksia (Cancer) and 
Siuha (Leo), the rainy season* comes on. When be enters the 
Kanya (Yjrgo) and Tula (Libra), the autumn is introduced. 
When he enters the Vrischika (Scorpio) and Dhanu 
(Sagittarius), the dewy season is ushered in. When* he enters 
theMakara (Ciipricoruus^ and Kumbha (Aquarius), the season 
goes by the name of winter; and when he enters the Mina 
(Piste-s) and Mesha (Aries), the spring makes its advent. 
It will bo seen that the contiguity of certain aigns of the 
zodiac to the sun or their distance fi*oin him determines the 
six seasons. In tlie same way, the present writer ventures 
to think, the contiguity or di-tanco of the fundamental note 
(C) of the heptachord, with reference to the other notes, has 
produced the six original Ragas. The keyinote C i^ight be 
compared with the sun, it being fixed like him, and it having 
the six other notes, like the planets, placed at different 
intervals of space with reference to its poeilion. C keeping 
to its own position has taken a prominent part in the forma- 
tion of the Uagii Natanarayana, (vide psge iii» Appendix). 
When a note has approached C at the distance represented by 
the position of D, it has formed the Rsga Megha. In a 
similar way, notes approaching C at the distance represented 
by the positions of E, P G, and A, respectively, have 
respectively, produced Jthe Rating Sri, Panchama, Bhairava 
(not Bhairavi as has been nj/lspriiited on page iii, Appendix), 
and Vasanfa. The order of sncceseion in which the 
Hagas have been produced, as given above, dors- not 
tally with that given, in the 'Sanskrit works on music, 
which put Sri fiwt, Vasanta second, Bhairava third, 
Panchama fourth, Megha 6ftb, ahdl Natanarayana sixth. 
This order of dassificaiiou might be accounted for in the 


fbUoffiog waj. The firat, Srit which consieU of one eemi* 
tone and fcwq quarter-tone^, representa the earliest efforts of 
the hnman Toioe at intonation. In the infancy of the art, 
the haman voice was not capable of taking the intervals of 
fnft notes. Honce the use of smaUer intervals. The next 
Rag^ Vasanta, does away with the* use of quarter-tones and 
deals with two semi-tones, and by ignoring the note G shows 
the hezatonio scale. The third, Bhairava, consists of three 
semi-tones (O flat, A. flat, and B flit) and also iutrodnoes an 
occasional nse of E rendered slightly flat to differentiate the 
Ruga from Bimakeli which it resembles very closely in form 
and ooostraotion. The fourth, Panohama, deals with only 
one semi-tone, namely^ D flat. The fifth Megha, makes nse 
of only one semi-tone (B flat), and is practically - a specimen 
of the pentatonic scale, as it does away with the* notes A and 
E, the latter being used only in the descending scale 
immediately following F and preceding D, and not as an 
independent note of any sensibly long duration. The last 
Natanarayana, shows the formation of the diatonic scale, as it 
consists of the sereti full notes of the heptachord and excludes 
lesser intervals. 

It is worthy of note that while, according to Hindn * 
Astronomy, or, rather, Physical Geography, the year com- 
mences with the Hemaota (dewy season), which intrednoes the 
five other seasons in succession, the Ragas, according to the 
musical system of the Hindns^ begin with Sri, which is 
snng also in the dewy season, commencing with the month of 
Agrahayana (signifying ayra, first, and hayana^ 
another name for Lakshmi (Ceres — goddess of corn and 
tillage), and this is the barrest season. Vasanis, as its name 
indicates, is snng in the spring. Panchamais song in the 
summer. Thia Raga is said to be the anbstitnte or 
another name for Dipaka, whioh means a barning lamp, and 
is asaooiated with heat. Megha (which is the Sanskrit for 
clouds) is snng in the rainy season. Bhairava is snng in the 
autumn, and Natanarayana in the winter. The former is 
represented as Mahadevs, who and whose consort Dorga come 
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ill lor spooiol ironhip in tho nntn nin. Tho latter, k aamiateJ 
with the aentiment of heroiem, the Riga being deaoribed ae 
a warrior, and the winter ia ganerallj oonaidered the oodto- 
nient aeaaon for engaging in war. There are the twelre 
mohtha and the aiz aeaaona. 8o there are the 12 notea (7 fall 
andft half notee), and the aiz Eagaa. 

MUSIC AND ASTROLOGY. 


Bzoludiio Bahn and Ketn (the aaoending and deaoend- 
ing Bodea^, there are aeren principal ptaneta, namelj, 
Ravi (Snn), Soma (Moon), Mangela (Mara), Bndha (MeronEy)! 
Vrihaapati (Jnpiter), Snkra (Yenns), and Sani (Satnm), 
oorreapondiog with the aeren notea, Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. 

The following are the oolonra attributed to the neren 
planeta writera on Aatconomjr and aooording to the 
Tantraa, aa alao to theaeren notea by the Sanakrit anthoritiee 
on Mnaio. 

Aatronomy. Tantnua Maaioal worka 


(V 

Rari 

Blood rod wiCl 




doop Urn 

Blood red Blabk (aa) 

w 

Soma 

Tellow 

White Tawny (ri^ 

(8) 

Mangala 

Onogo 

Blood red Golden (ga) 

w 

Bndha 

OnMagreoB 

Yellow White (ma) 

«) 

Yrihaapati 

Tellow 

Tellow Yellow (pa) 

(«) 

Snkra 

Oaepbla. 

White Phrple (dha) 

(7) 

Sani 

Block 

Black Qreen (ni^ 


Th« NMfflUMiM U ■trildiig ia wim eoaafc 


COMPARATIVB TABLE OP CASTBSk 

(i) 

Rari 

Kahatrija 

So— BnluMB. 

(2) 

Soma 

Yaiaya 

Bt-Kihatri 7 » 

(8; 

Mangala 

Kahatri/a 

0*— Yoiap. 

w 

Bndha 

Sndra 

]|»— Brokoiaii. 

(8) 

Yrihaapati 

Brahmana 

Por— Brahmana 

(«) 

Snkra 

Brahmana 

Bba— KohatriTa 

(7) 

Sani 

Ant/aja 

m— TaiiTa 




rt 



b 

k 

nmma. 

yn ^ 


Tht •iniUritj ia iht oMt ot No. 5 is miurkodt tbovgh il 
is Boi so io iho oihtr iUms. No (7) Ssni is esllsd Ai&ijsjs» 
bsbnging to a low essts to toooh whom io pollatioD. 
Tbis is much the samo osso with No. (7) Ni, whioh is, io 
aumjBsgss, not tooehod sxoept io oombioa;tioo with, or with 
a Tisw to iotrodoos, ths nsst note, 0.* It has boon sptlf 
eompared with AnnsTara (oes pigs 8, ootss), whioh, as tho ro- 
prsoeotatiTs of a sound, has no szistence szoopt in oonjnnetioB 
with a Towel or a oonsoiiant.t Tho note Ni is oslled Napnnsaks, 
that is, of tho neatsr gsndsr, perhaps Ibeoaose it does not 
possess the power of forming or derelopiog a Baga. It has 
alreadj been stated that the note took no part in the forma- 
tion of the liz original Ragas. 

MUSIC AND MEDICINE.' 

Tna power of mnsio in soothing the afflioted hsart and 
mind is aeknowledged in both the Bast and the Week Its 
power of charming ferooions beasts and Tenomons reptiles 
is also refemid to bj writers of both ancient and modem 
times. Some accounts bare been giren, in the bod/ of this 
book, of the healing powers of mnsio so far as some of the 
aa?ags nations are oonoerned. Anoient writers as well as 
medieal authorities hare dilated npon the power which 
mnsio has of onring some of the ailments of bnmanitj. The 
writer of the present work beliefes that a hospital was, a few 
/ears ago, established in London, with a yiew to core certain 
diseases b/ meini of mnsio. It wonld be useful to enqniie 
what the results hare been of those interesting experiments. 

The mnsical note has for one of its names the Sanskrit 
word DhaiUt whioh io the medical term for the oonsutnents of 


a From iho inodiuiioo* of iho Nino plonoli ii woold oppoor that 
■oal ii tho ioa of Rooi. Thii oofordi with Iho moiloal idea that 
gi le iotimalolp eoaoooiod with go. Tho oof to aotoi art rtipootirti/ 
oador tho eootrol of tho followioz doitioo: Aeni, Brahms, Baratfstl, 
Habadova, Lakthml, Gta^oai aod Borpa (Bavi). 

t ifh oayf' i 

Tho Aaateoro slidoi late or Ii ahioibfd with thilitUr to whIA 
It Is etisehid. Thlt It isiotlj tho oharaolorittio of Niahad (Ml) whIA 
■oaeathotirmloatioaor tho Mali sad Ao sINIbB 
tho Btat followieg Bo. 
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the body (vrhicb, as has been mentioned on page 9, notes, ot 
this book, are also BO /eu in namber). As witboat the seven 
Bhattii, the body cannot be formed, so without the seven 
notes, th<3 Ragas cannot be formed. 

Music is the union of Dhatu (note) and Maira (nnit of 
measurej. According to the Sanskrit medicni works, the 
Matra may be determined by the winking of the eye or the 
beating of the pnlae. 


MUSIC AND POETRY. 

Menocos has boon made, on page 4 of this work, of the 
fact that ** misic and pootry hare been combined from time 
immemorial.** ** Pare oomposition,*' says Mr. Nathan, “unites 
Q.usic an 1 poetry in iadissolnble bonds ^ and so intimate is 
their connection, so equal their value, so indispensable the 
strictness of their union, that the rules of sense and propriety 
render them the echo of eaoh other." Sentiment and hietre 
are the groundwork of both musical and poetical composi- 
tions. The p«rt which sentiment plays in music has already 
been mentioned. The object of metre is not only to 
diversify ths time-movement bat also to clothe the composi- 
tio I in such a garb as would best fit in with the feeling 
which the oomposUidn seeks to embody. A composition 
dealing with a solemn and serious subject cannot be pot to 
a sprightly metre ; similarly a light theme cannot be put to 
aso.m'jra rastre. The variety of metres used in Hindn 
music his given the name 1 of the various tala$ to which the 
compositions are set.* The writer of the present work haa 
attempted to add to the diversity of the time-measures of 
Hindu music by making use of about 40 among the ehhandaht 
(metros) that are recognized in Sanskrit Prosody, snch as the 
Totaka, Vasaiitatilaks, Sragdhara, Sarddnla Vikririta, Ac, 
A reference to his work, Yantra Kshetra Dipiks, will show 
that not only a large number of metres ranging between the 
simplest and the most oomplex have been reprodnced therein 

* Haas Kud Y«fci, oiirr«*fpoiidiag with socsiit sod p«Qie, are 
raeouniiad in both mosia sod poetry. The SatiskrU netra ia divided 
into foar parta 8o if the aossurs (Tala) of Uiodu noaio— gana, 
Vlihsms Atita, ind Aosgata. 





; from the Sanikrit works oo Prosody, bat alio that ssTeral of 
I them hare been atiliied, by way of iIlaitratioD, with a Tiew 
to show how theyooaid be made to add (p^ace and beanty to 
the airs to which they might be tacked on. 

MUSIC AND GRAMMAR. 

Ths rales of coanterpoint have their coanterpart in 
Grammar. Thai, according to the Kalapa^ 

I wrw; w fhlf wfir qwiVv : i 

I Letterr of the same class join each other, the latter being 
I merged in the former, whose shape is elongated. For er- 
! ample, becomes lo Masio, too, notes of the 

same denomination and caste ( 9 ^) make cho^s. Thus C of 
the middle octave and G of the higher octave make chords, 
they being of the same denomination and caste (namely, 
Brahmans). In striking the chord, the soand of the higher 
C will appear to merge in that of the middle C. 

V W f 

The Vowel ig anites with the vowel f and prodaces ; 

t. e.,the first anites with the third. Similarly, C and E make 
a ohord. 

The anion of ^ snd x§ prodaces ^ ; s. •., the first unites 
with the fourth being the fourth of the series of principal 
Towels, sr, Mff If ^ ^ * Similarly, 0 and F make a 
ohord. 

n wwS wu: vSw. 1 

There is no ponjanotion wbeu a eoasooant follows > a 
Towel, remains Sfhif In the same .way, 

there oan be no ohord between mere words (whioh are here 
compared with If /whioh are here oom- 

puad irith Sit W). 

V ve sinnS w w iCvNr I 


* The Ssssfaip amy be roesMersd a vowel sesed wbes aftssd lee 
vowel, aed a ooaseaiat aoead whoa ailidi to a eoosoaaaa 
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I When the vowel v is fellowed bj a difPereni vowel, 

the former is converted into bat the latter does not I 

merge in it. Thus and becomes Similar* 

ly, when E (corresponding with the third vowel majces I 
a chord with, say, (which is of a different valne and 
caste), the sound of G does not merge its individuality I 
in E. 

The aphorism of Kalapa ; 

that, when necessary, letters joined to each other can be 
; separated, keeping in view the rules of gender. In music, ; 

; however, letters rendered long by the union of vowels, or < 

otherwise united, can be pronounced each by itself, without I 
reference to the rules of gender. As Bharat says 

H 

ftnriww ^pnwwtww i 

ww ii 

It is a recognized rule in, grammar that the letter 
preceding a compound letter becomes one of a long sound. 
Thus the letter ^ is sounded long in the word This 
length is rendered preceptible by the mode of pronunciation, 
i Similarly, in the chord made of E and G, the valne of the 
Srutis preceding E is increased, and this increase is perceived 
by the ear only. 

n ftnr: i 

The plural measure used in calling out from 

a distance, in songs, and in crying. According to the view of ;l 
Trilochana Oas, the commentator of Kataps, the use of the ; 

I is extensively made in Drama, Ac., and Dramas come ; 
under the purview of music, having regard to the definition of 
the word : — 

WM bW viii wtW w wlftfir.i 

which means : the sages have divided musio into two 
classes ; ocular and auricular. Dancing and dramatic re- ; 
presentations fall un der the class of ocular mnsio. 

k —jt 


ADDENDA. 


According to an aphoriim of ICniapfi, the rnlei governing 
the pronouns cease to have effect when the pronouns are 
preceded bj the word iffjf (which means excess). Thus, the 

pronoun when declined in the first person of the dative 
case, becomes ; but when the word precedes, 

the word becomes t. e.f the inflexion proper to a 

pronoun becomes inoperative. So, in rendering n Ruga, the 
use of a note with Srutis in excess of those which are proper 
for the expression of that Raga vitiates its character. Thus, 
in the Raga Bhairavs, D flat is used ; but if, by an excessive 
use of Srutis, the full note D is used, the character of that 
Rsga is lost. 

The essentials of words are (roots), (stfixes) 
and fcnrfgp (inflexions). The essentials of Ragas are notes 
(Dhatu), the affixing of other notes with reference to its 
position, and their declension, so to speak, with reference to 
time and other ingredient!. 

There is such a thkig as (irregularity or ex- 

ception) in music as there is in grammar. For instance, 
the Ragini Sindhu is constructed on a scale which has E flat 
for ore of its notes. Bat sometimes E natural is used and yet 
the character of the Rngini is uot destroyed. 

The following is the substauce of the definitions which 
Panini gives of the three groups of the heptachord which 
are accepted and recognized in Hindu music : — 

If the mnsical srunde combined with letters whicb are 
proiioanced from the palate and other organs of speech are 
pronounced from the upper parts of each organs, aucli sounds 
are called by the name of Udatta. If they ai-e pronounced 
from the lower parts of auoh organa, they are designated 
; Anudatta ; and if they are pronounced in a combined manner, 
i. e., the first half in the ITdafta and the second half iu the 
Anudatts method, they come under the class of Svarit or 
Samahara. In pronouncing the Udatta (aente) notes, the singer 
f feels wearied in body, and the cavity of his throat becomes a | 
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little ooDtracted. The noien too show a degree of barshnesa. 
In pronottncing the Anudatt i (grarej notes, the singer feels a 
kind of mildness and coolness about his bodj.jand the cavity 
of his throat becomes a little dilated. 

In the following aphorism, the Kalapa satfctions the 
adoption of whatever may have come down by usage 

This is exactly the view of the mnsical authorities, sg 
the following couplet shows ; — 

that is : whatever coarse the eminent adopts in singing 
in his country, that course the wise man should follow in that 
country. This sets at rest all disputes between mns'eiaiis of 
different countries regarding ^ho princ'ples and practice of 
music. 

MUSIC AND LOGIC. 

In the Bhasha Parichchheda, or the introductory portion 
of the Nyajra Philosophy, occurs the following stanza 

wfW: i 

which means that (sound) is divided into two 

classes, and ^ The sound produced by the Mridanga 

and other musical instruments is called wfin and that pro- 
duced from the throat, dc., such as ^ d;c., is called ^ ; The 
next stanza: — 

means that sound has its abode in lyiy; (ether) and reaches 

the cavity of the ear through it, unless and until it is obstruct- 
ed. As a stone flung into the pond makes a circle in the water 
which widens and widens still it disappears on being 



obftraoted bj the brink oi the pond ; eO| the lonnd on .bemg 
prodneed makes oirolea in the nir, till it is Osnght bj the ear or 
dissolres into space. 

This means : According to some, the origin of sonnd is 
contparabio with the fibres that snrronnd the Kadamba flower 
(Nanclea Kadamba). When the whole ojrcnmferenoe of the 
flower is occupied by the fibres and no space left for more, 
then the Kadamba flower is formed. Similarly, when there 
is no more space for the sonnd to trarel, it becomes audible. 

THE SRUTI8. 

In his notes on the Sisnpala Badha, the welMniowA 
Sanskrit poem of Bharavi, Mallinatha, the prince ef com* 
mentators, defines the Sruii as follows : — 

hw fwc n 

The sonnd which lies at the beginning of notes and forms 
its oody, as it were, is called SrutL 

In the 10th stansa of the 1st canto of the aboTe-named 
poem ooonr the following : 

This refers to the sounding of the wires of the Mahati 
Vina of Narada through the action of. air, and shows that the 
principle of the ^oiian harp was known in oiden^ India. 

MUSIC AND RHETORIC. 

Ant piede ox ./riting' in whioh some Basa or other 
proTails is called KaVya. Karya is of two kinds— Prose and 
Poetry.* flo is Mnsiof— Anibaddha and Nibaddha.t Ani- 
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bftddhR is that which is sang without the aid of words, bat 
with given notes, the movement being made according 
to the pleasure of the singer. This form of singing 
goes by the name of Alspti or Alapa. Nibaddha is that 
which is sang with words, and with strict reference to the 
laws of measure. Anibaddha is thus comparable with 
Prose, and Nibaddha with Poetry. The latter is of 59 
varieties. Both Kavja and music are divided into Sravya 
I (aadible) and Drisya (visible). Under the' beading of the 
latter coige dancing and drsmatic representations. The ssge 
Bharata is .^ald to be the father of the Sanskrit drams, in the 
theory and practice of which he used to teach the celestial 
musicians and players. Lnkshmi'Svayamvara is the name of 
the first drama of his which is said to! have been played at the 
celestial Court of Indra. Bharat Samhita and Bharat 
Sutra are the names of two of his principal works on the 
drama. The subdivisions of Kavya are the same as those 
of music, namely, Bhashanga (pertaining to language), 

. Kriyanga (pertaining to performances^, and Bhavanga (per- 
taining to ideas or sentiments), these three being, respectively, 
represented by singing, instrumentation, and daneing. 


According to Sanskrit Alankara (literally, ornament) 
or Rhetoric, the Padya or poetical Kavya is divided 
into three classes ; namely, (1) Mahakavya (such as 
Raghnvansa, and Kumara Sambhava), (2) Khanda Kavya 
(such as Megha Data and Rita Samhara), and Kosha 
Kavya (such as Sringara Sataka). These have their counter- 
parts in music, in Uruvaka or Dhrupada, Labacharika or 
Kheyal, and J human or Tuppa. The Gadya or prose Kavya 
is illustrated in Kadarovari, Dasakumara Charita, Ac., 
corresponding with the Alapa in music. There is another 
kind of Kavya called Champa, which is partly in poetry and 
partly in prose. This corresponds with the Kathakata, 
Panohali, Tarja, and other forms of sacred, popular, or 
pastoral music. In the composition of both Kavya and 
vocal music, the same four styles are adopted, namely Lati, 

tf# 
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Panohali, Vaidarn, and Oaari, theaa darifiog ihtir Bamaa 
probablj tcom fear diffarant oanntriaa. 

Tha Alankara io Karya ia mainly diridad into tHraa 
olaasaa; namaly, Sardalankara (ftgara ^orda), Arihalan- 
kara (ftgara ot maaning), and Sardarihalankara (oomkiBation 
of tha aboTa two). Maaioal Alankara ia difidad into fear 
main olaaaaa ; namaly, (1) Sthayi (rapaiition of tba aama 
notaa), (2) Arobi (aaoandtng of tha notaa), (3> Ararobi 
(daaoanding of tha notaa), and (4) Sanobari (^orhiob ia tb# 
miztora of tba abora tbrae). 

Tha following ara tba aaran aabdiriaiona of Sthayi : — 
NAMBa. iLLOaTEinova.* 

(1) PfOMaikidi— Sii aa, aa. 

(2) PfOMBfiaa/a— Sa, aa, aa. 

(3) Pratamnadyania^^tLt aa, aa. 

(4) PmammofiiodAya—Sa, aa, aa. 

^5) E^ramaroehUm^ 

Bka-hala Do.— Sa, ri, aa, 

JMrkalA ga, mu, aa. 

TrUkala Do, Sa, pa, dha, ni, aa. 

(6) Prattara — 

Eka^hUa Do, — Sa, ri, aa. 

Dvi-kdla Do. — Sa, ga, ma, aa. 

Tn^kala Do, — Sa, pa, dha, ni, aa. 

(7) Prooad^ 

Bka-hdia Do. — Sa, n, aa. 

Dvi-ka!a 27o.— -Sa, ga, ma, aa. 

Truhaia 2>o.-^Sa, pa, dha, ni, sa, 

* Th» enmai ajiUa of notoiioo to boro Rivon. Froa wbol to 
oUUd in., goofite Botnokm io Ihto oooooetioo, it woBld ORpoor ihot a 
nolotion ■yitoa woo roooffoiaod ok tb# iiao of Ito ooapooitioa. 1% to 
BOotioDod khoro kbok tho Mondro (lowor) boptooboid woo to bo 
lodiookod bj a dot oo kho ootoo, ood kbo Toro(bliibor) by o porpondlenlor 
lino on tboB ; ihoM bolooplaR to kbo Modbja (aiddto).. boptoobord not 
boinc indloolod by onj iigna 
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The following ere the twelve eabdivisionB of Arohi 

(1) Ftih'ma— Sa (long), ri (long), Ao., Ac. 

(2) Niihkdrtha-Stk sa (short), ri ri (short), Ae. Ao. 
ffa^ravams— Sa bi sa (short,) ri ri ri (short), Ao. 

Sa ea bb bb (short), ri ri ri ri (short), Ao. 

(3) Ftndfi— 3 sa (long) ri^ 3 ga (long) ma, 3 pa (long) dha 

3 ni (long). 

(4) Ahhyuehchiya^>-^tk, ga, pa, ni. 

(5^ Sa ri ri ga ga ga ma ma ma ma pa pa pa pa pa 

dha dha dha dha dha dha ni ni ni ni ni ni ni. 

(6) Pfanhiht^a— Sa ri, ri ga, ga ma, ma pa, pa dha, dha ni. 

(7) Akihipta^Stk ga, ga pa, pa ni. 

(8) Sandhiprachchhadana — Sa ri ga, ga ma pa, pa dha ni. 

(9) Udgita^Sti bb sa ri ga, ma ma ma pa dha. 

(10) Udvahiia^ak ri ri ri ga, ma pa pa pa dha« 

(11) Trioarna— Sa ri ga ga ga, ma pa dha dha dha. 

(12) Font— Sa sa sa, ri ri ri, ga ga ga, ma ma ma, pa pa pa, 

dha dha dha, ni ni ni. 

The Ayarohi has twelve subdivisions, which are the 
Arohi sabdiyisions p nt in the desoending soale. 

The following are the twenty-five snbdiTision of San- 
ehari— 

(1) Jfandradt— Sa ga ri, dha ma ga, ga pa ma, ma dha pa, 

pa ni dha. 

(2) Mandra madhya^Q% sa ri, ma ri ga, pa ga ma, dha ma 

pa, ni pa dha. 

(31 JCsadfanto— Oa ri sa, ma ga ri, pa ma ga,. dha pa ma, 
ni dha pa. 

(40 Prariaftf— Sa ga, ri ma, ga ps, ma dha, pa ni. 

(5) ProMda— Sa ri sa, ri gari, ga ma ga, ma pa ma, pa dha 

pa, dha ni dha. ' 

(6) Fyasrifya— Sa ga ri ma sa, ri ma ga pa ri, ga pa ma 

dha ga, ma dha pa ni ma. 

(7) SUaltto— Sa ga ri ma ma ri ga sa, ri ma ga pa pa ga 

ma ri,ga pa ma dha dha ma pa ga, ma dha 
pa ni ni pa dha ma. 

(8) Portearf^a— Sa ga ms, ri ma pa, ga pa dha, ma dha ni. 
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(9) ilMepa— Sari gft, ri ga m a, ga ma pa« ma pa dha, pa 
dha oi. 

(IQ) Ftndtt— Sa'aarsa ri aa^ ri ri ri ga^ri," ga ga ga ma ga, 
ma ma ma pa ma, pa pa pa dha pa, dha dha 
dha ni dha. 


(11) FaAtVa— Sa ri ga ri, ri ga ma ga, ga ma pa ma, ma pa 

dba pa, pa dha'^oi dha. 

(12) ZTrmmt'— Sa mama ma sa ma,,rt pa pa pa"ri pa, ga dha 

dha dha ga dha, ma ni ni ni ma ni. 

<13) Sama-— Sa ri ga ma ma ga ri aa, ri ga ma j[>a pa ma, ga 
ri, ga ma pa dha dha pa ma ga, ma pa dha^ ni 
ni dha pa ma. 

(14) Prenhtha^Stk ri ri aa, ri ga ga ri, ga ma ma ga, 

ma pa pa ma, pa dha dha pa,* dha ni ni 
dha. 

(15) NishkujUa-rSdL ri aa ga aa, ri ga ri ma ri, ga ma ga pa 

ga, ma pa ma dha ma, pa dha pa ni pa. 

(16) Srana— Sapa, ri dba, ga ni, ma aa. 

(17) Xrama— Sa ri aa ri ga aa ri ga ma, ri ga ri ga ma ri ga j 

ma pa, gama ga ma pa ga ma pa dba, ma pa 
ma pa dha ma pa dha ni. 

(18) Udghatita -Sa ri pa ma ga ri, ri ga dha pa ma ga, ga 

ma ni dha pa ma. 

(19) Banjita-^Ssk ga ri sa ga ri sa, ri ma ga ri m& ga ri, 

ga pa ma ga pa ma ga, ma dha pa ma dha pa 
ma, pa ni dha pa ni dha pa. 

(20) BannivnitapravrUtaka-^Btk'ptkmtk gtk ri, ri dha pa ma 

ga, ga ni dha pa ma. 


xym 


virimsAXi BiBTOBT or none. 




(21) m ri magt, ri ri ga pa ma, ga ga ma dHa pa, 

ma ma pa ni dha. 


(22) Ldliia Svani— Sa ri ma ri sa^ ri ga pa ga fir ga ma dba 
ma ga, ma pa ni pa ma. 


(23J 


JETunbara— Sa ri sa, sa ri ga ri la, sa ri ga ma ga ri sa, 
•a ri ga ma pa ma ga ri sa, sa ri ga ma pa dha 
pa ma ga ri sa, sa ri ga ma pa dhi ni dba pa 
ma ga ri sa. 


(24) 2 ffradamana^BA aa ri sa, ri ma ga ri, ga pa ma ga, ma 

dlia pa ma, pa ni dba pa. 

(25) Avalokita-^8a ga ma ma ri sa, ri ma pa pa ga 

dha dha ma ga, ma dba ni ni pa ma. 

The following sersn additional varieties are mentioned 
by the mnsioal authorities 

(1) Toro Jfondro Proianao— Sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, aa, sa. 

(2) Ifandratara Prosoano— Sa^ sa, ni, dha, ps, ma, ga, 

ri,sa. 

(3; ilvoritofci— Sa sa ri ri sa sa ri sa,Jri ri ga ga ri ri ga ri, 
ga ga ma ma gaga ma ga, ma ma pa pa ma ma 
pa ma, pa pa dha dha pa pa dha pai dba dba 
ni ni dha dha ni dha. 

(4; Samjfradana^S^ sa ri ri 8% sa, ri ri ga ga ri ri, ga go ma 
ma ga ga, ma ma pa pa ma ma, pa pa dba 
dba pa pa, dba dha ni ni dha dha. 

fS} l&g»«g«.riin»rim»,g«p»g* P»t dfc* 

ma dha, pa hi pa ni. 


ADDBVDA. 


XIX 


(di) VjpaJola — Sa ri sa ri ga ri ((a ri, ri ga ri ga ma ga ma ga, 
ga ma ga ma pa ma pa ma, ma pa ma pa dha pa 
dha pa, pa dha dha ni dha ni dha. 

(7) CrUofifa— 8a aagaaaga, ririma rima,gaga pagapa^ 
ma ma dha ma dha, pa pa ni pa oi. 

THE SEASONS. 

Tbb ihraa principal Maaona are Winter, Snmmer, and 
the Rainy. Theae are repreaented by the three Bagaa — Sri, 
Panchama, and Megha, which alao represent the evenings 
morning, and noon-time, and are characterised by the.* pre- 
dominance of the notes £, F, and D, respectively. The 
oharacteriatic of the group of the ** evening” Ragas is that 
th^ aaoend from C and D or D flat to E ; that of the gronp 
of the ” morning” Ragas is that they ascend from C and D 
or D flat to F ; and that of the gronp of the ” noon-time” 
Ragas ia that they ascend from C or 1) to F. These three 
Ragas might be said to represent the primitive forms of the 
three principal scales, namely, the pentatonic, the bexatonici 
and the diatonic. Sri might in a manner be considered the 
prototype of the pentatonic scale (the primitive scale of the 
ancient nations), for it may be rendered without the use of 
F sharp and B. Panchama might also in a manner, be taken 
as the originator of the bezatonio scale, as it introduces the 
use of F and can be rendered without B. Megha might also 
in a manner be considered as the nearest spproaoh to the 
diatonic scale, introducing B flat (i. e., B in an incomplete 
state), and being capable of being rendeied with a skilful nse 
ofAand’Ejin the descending scale. The evolution of the 
six Ragas of which a theory is given in the preceding pag**c 
might be considered as the result cf development made in 
after times. 


nVIYEBSAL HIITOBT 01 MUSIC. 



CONCLUSION. 



It will ha?e been obserTed from what has been dealt with, 
thoQgh so meagroly, in the preceding pages that the Science 
and Art of mneic stand in intimate relation with otherSciences 
and Arts, such as Painting, Astronomy, Astrology, Medicine. 
Poetry, Prosody, Rhetoric, Logic, Grammar, Geography, 
Mathematics, Ac., and that in dealing with the subject, 
the Aryans hare displayed a wonderful insight into almost 
aitothe. departments of human knowledge. Verily, they 
hare demonstrated the truth of the saying that m nsic is 
Harmony. 
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